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The present sluclcnl disturbances in 
France uwnkcn memories of 1968 in 
two senses. First, as commentators 
have easily been able to point out, they 
are evidence of the most serious unrest 
in French higher education for IS 
years. They demonstrate yet again how 
politicized student - and academic - 
[ife lias rcniainetl under the fragile 
c.ilm of the I970.s, and hnw difficult it is 
to liimc the turbulent spirit of the 
Commune or Aefion Franfaise. 

Seconcilv. the evuention of the mem- 
ory of l9dH is appropriate because it 
can he argued that M. Alain Savory's 


Dill is mi nllcmpi to finisli the job of 
iii)iver.sity rcfuriu begun by M. edgar 
Fiiure ill 1969 in the wake of the cnriicr 


student riots which had toppled the 
presidency ofGencrnl Do Gaulle. The 
Faurc relurni iittcmplcd to curh the 
independence, soiiu; would have said, 
the arrogance of the faculties and to 
weld ihein into broader university 
communities, and then to make these 
reformed universities more sensitive 
to social and economic needs. Both 
these (hemes are taken up in M. Sav- 
ory's present Dill. 

However, the 1969 reorganization of 
the rrencli universities failed to come 
to ^ti|)s with two further issues; the 
policing of student udmissions in order 
to safeguard and improve academic 
slandarus and to make some attempt to 
match student supply to nmu[7owcr 
demand, and the closer association of 
the ^nuuies icolfs with the reformed 
university svsiem. M. Savary's Dill 
tries to tackle both these questions. 

The minister’s policy, like that of 
ncarlyall ministers since 1968, is one of 
the continued modernization of French 
higher education. His opponents are 
entrenched in the traditional faculties, 
especially medicine and law, nnd in the 
grundes dcoles and are tliosc who feet 
most threatened by this process of 
modernization. The whiff of tear ga.s 
and the drama of Molotov cocktails on 
the streets uf Paris should not conceal 
the fact that M. Savary is merely 
seeking to continue the policies begun 
by M. Faure which were themselves 
foreshadowed by more modest reforms 
such as the creation of the lUTs 
(university institutes of technology) in 
the 1950s and 1960s. 

For more than 20 years, French 
ministers, of the right and now the left, 


have tried to solve twn nroblenis - hnw 
to create strong and efreelive universi- 
ties out of the chaos of the individual 
faculties and how to impose some 
order on student admissions and uni- 
versity courses in the interests of both 
academic standards and improved 
vocational relevance. It is important to 
remember that before 1968 universities 
were shmlowy institutions. French 
liiglicr cducntinii was ruled by a dicho- 
tomy of the heavy hand of the state and 
the sectarianism of the fucullics. It is 
also important to recollect that many 
students, particuiarlyin/errre.T faculties, 
flooded through courses without effec- 
tive vocationaldircction. 

The Faure reform attempted, with 
moderate success, to tackle the first 
problem: the 1976 reforms which 
aimed to introduce a more rational and 
relevant pattern of undergraduate 
cduciitio]i attempted, with relative Al- 
lure, to tackle the second. But the two 
problems have remained confusingly 
entwined. Those who have been most 
determined to maintain the identity of 
the faculties and to resist the creation of 
strong and comprehensive universities 
have also been those who resisted incor- 
poration in a common pattern of 
courses. The Paris universities have to 
some extent reproduced the sectarian- 
ism of the faculties, while medical and 
law faculties have remained unhappy 
about the implications of the reform of 
university courses for both entry stan- 
dards and high status of these studies. 

So M. Savary is merely opening 
another round in these twin battles for 
reform. The fact that he is n niember of 
France's flrst socialist government 
since the 1950s has certainly intensified 
the suspicions of those who anyway 
distrust or dislike these reforms. On 
(he other hand, rather against (he spirit 
uf French public administration he has 
spent almost 18 monlhs in consulta- 
tions about his present Bill, liie 
recent student violence shows just how 
unfamiliar this process of administra- 
tive dialogue is to the critics of govern- 
ment policy. The divisions among 
students, and more broadly within 
higher education, have made it alipost 
impossible for them to achieve a co- 
herent view that could have been fed 
into the process of consultation. 

What M. Savary is proposing is that 


University lecturers began the 1983 
pay round by posing the question of 
: their freedom to nesotiatc within the 
Government's cash limits approach to 
salaries in the public sector, ^ced with 
(he full weight of the 3.5 per cent cash 
limit for this year and vice chancellors 
ready to plead penury, (heir expecta- 
tions were bleak. 

Bui the agreement reached with vice, 
chancellors must exceed their expecta- 
tions- and (he relative ease with which 
it was negotiated restore some credibil- 
ity to the cumbersome two-stnge nego- . 
liating machinery which (he Associa- 
tion of University Teachers is pledged 
to repLnee. 

It has achieved many of the objects 


Eroding the anomaly? 


the union set itself - a relatively 
handsome award to the lower-paid, 
whose promotion prospects nave 








iiiilini entry standards shoiiUt lie re- 
laxed and the first iwn-yciir cycle of 
university education reformed. For 
some students, in letlrex for example, 
this would mean a more pronounced 
vocational orientation; for others, such 
as law, it would mean a broader course 
to which more could hope to gain 
access. M. Savary is further proposing 
that there should be sliffer selection to 
Ciller the second two-year cycle of 
higher education uiul (hat these 
courses and the number of students on 
(hem should be more closely geared to 
the likely pattern of future cmploy- 
mcm. He Ls also propo.sing in ways (hat 
have probably been over-inturpreled 
by his critics to incorporate the grandes 
Scales more closely Into higher educa- 
tion. 

On balance, these seem sensible pro- 
posals. The liberalization of entry re- 
quirements will make access to higher 
education more rational and equit^le, 
without seriously affecting present 
standards. Stiffer selection after two 
years is both more realistic nnd more 
effective. The reform of courses is an 
attempt to strike a better balance 
between the myopic professionalism 
typical of some faculties nnd the neg- 
lect of vocntionalism typical of others. 
Nor is the closer association of the 
grandes dcoles with higher education a 
levelling or destructive policy, liiese 
high-level training schools for the 
auniinistrativc, tecnnical, and business 
cadres of the future might benefit from 
0 closer relationship with the world of 
liberal higher education and scho- 
larship. 

The fairest conclusion, therefore, is 
that there seems to be little in what M. 
Savary i.s proposing to justify the 
violence of recent student denionstru- 
tiqns or the virulence of his academic 
critics. Although nalurnlly tinged witli 
the broad socialist objectives of M. 
Millcirand's government, M. Savary's 
Bill is just another stage in the reform 
of French higher education that has 
been in motion since at least 1968. Its 
administrative details can of course be 
criticized and the appropriateness of its 
strategy questioned, but its broad 
intentions should not be caricatured. If 
they are, it probably has rather little to 
do with French higher education and 
rather a lot to do with French politics. 


diminished so rapidly over the past 
three years, while holding the ground 
lost in the comparability race vmh lec- 
turers on the other side of the binary 
line. 

The AUT has argued that there 
should be a differential between its 
members' salaries and those of staff in 
the polytechnics. It believes this is 
necessary to reflect the greater amount 
oC degree work taught by university 
staff - but above alt the contractual 
obligation to undertake research asone 
of their major functions. 

The slowing of the erosion of the dif- 


ferential is too slight as tobe discernible 
only after several decimal points. 
Whether it will foreshadow the steady 
progress to restoring the 1979 relativi- 
ties as argued by the AUT will depend 
on two things- the shape of the union's 
pay claim for 1984 ana the response by 
unions on the other side of the binary 
hue. 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education was unsuccessful this time in 
carrying through its demand for a step 
in the direction of parity vrith the 
universities. But the issue is likely to 
loom in the continuing overall review 
of salary structure which is expected to 
gather momentum later in the year 


Changing names at the SSRC 


As the price of peace with Sir Keith 
Joseph, It may be cheap. But the Social 
Science Research Council's first vote 
last Friday to change its name to the 
nconnmic and SocinI Research Cnun- 
cil is far from sutisfaclory. 

Of course, the whole business is 
mure symhcilic ihan substantial, nnd 
(he best solution really would be to 
leave things as they nre, ns most of the 
learned societies said in their responses 
to the questionnaire put out by the 
SSRC chairman, Mr Micliaet Posner. 

Sir Keith, however, has asked for a 
change, and the issue iv not likely to 
disuppear .short of a change of Govern- 
mcnl. But the dangers of giving such 


prominence to economics within the 
gamut of the social sciences - or social 
studies if you insist - are obvious. Not 
only , docs it downgrade the other 
disciplines, but it even suggests that 
tHwnoimcs is being singled om as the 
"moder discipline-relevant and orien- 
tated towards the policy-makers and 
corridors of Wliitehall, with its base in 
data and statistical collection. 

These arc old wounds which ihe 
council cannot be keen to rc-open 
Such a name will hardly please all the 
anthropologists, sociologists, and 
geographers who also look to the 
SSRC, or ESRC. "nic analogy with the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council IS also entirely spurious, as 


engineering is both substantially dis- 
tinct and fmpdrtant to merit specifle 
reference. 

None of the alternative names can- 
vu^d by Mr Posner was entirely 
satisfactory. It would be interesting to 
know what new suggestions were writ- 
ten in the space provided. Evidently 
Social Studies Research Council was 
conudered too "wet". That may well 
be. But It does have the advantages of 
retaining the same acronym and so 
saving an expense, and of avoiding 
favouritism towards anyone discipline 
Tlie counal must vote again in July 
before any change is ratifed. There is 
sull tune to keep the SSRC. 




1 I 

Could we try (hat again, Professoj 
Dogberry'.^ I mean, I Know it’s sonw 
con.sjdcriible lime since any interviewi 
were conducted in (his uiiiversi^, but! 
don't really think that we’re going lo 
get Ihe best possible New Bloc^ 
appointments if wc concentfate » 
much on the applicants' date of birth. 
Well, I thought It might b« useful 
information. 

The date of birth itself- yes inUeed-ao 
disagreement there. Professor Dog- 
berry. But surely not all that conversa- 
tion about Sagittarians being ressrvei 
I'm sorry,Bursflr. Are we going to have 
another run-through? 

Certainly. Let’s go from the beginning 
again. Now, here I am coming into the 
viM-chancetlor's room. Through the 
door. Let's call me Doctor Hawkins. 
Nervous candidate. But otherwise ex- 
cellent New Blood material. Here I 
come. Into the room. Whatd'yous^? 
Ah, there you nre, Hawkins. Good tu 
meet you. Hope the journey wasn't too 
tiring. My, what weather we’re having 
for the time of year. Still, (he farmers 
will like it. Do take a sent. That's Ihe 
way. Let me introduce myself. My 
name’s Howkins. 

Yes. Not bad. Perhaps a trifle 
effusive. And ralher spoiled ^ Ihr 
confusion over names. Quite imwr- 
tunt when you're making introduc- 
tions. If you manage lo get your 
name right it helps to inaKe tne candi- 
date feel at ease. Right? Now on to 
next singe. Here ! ant silting in the hoi 
seat. You've been through my educa- 
tional background and now wani 
to know a little about niy personal and 
domestic circumstances. Ves, Proi«- 
sor Siandisb, why don’t you come ui 
here? Remember, I'm Doctor Haw- 
kins. Off you go. 

Now look here, Hawkins. 

A shade brusque, Professor Standisfl. 

Alright (hen, Hawkins. 

Belter. 

Arc you married? 

Fine. And let's .say I answer ‘Yes sir. 
On wc go. 

Any nippers? 

Yeecs. Although "children b a 
red contemporary us,'ige. Ill answer 
"Just tlie two. Boy and a girl". 

And 1 lake it there’s a Mrs Hawidw^ 
Yes, there is a Mrs Hawkins. 

Jolly good. And she's someone who jj 
be able to look after the 
make herseif reasonably 
when she’s required to luru out for 
mqjor functions? .. . 

Hold it there, Professor Standi^- 
One or two possible 
sensitivities which have cropi»d up.‘° 
the last decade. But otherwise, ni« 
friendly tone. OK. Let's wove W 
ward. We've had our usual chat ahou 
the candidate's thesis and recent pu 
licalions. Now we’re at the ol in 

interview. Anyone remember the 

dard formula here? Yes. 

Raffish? 

"Well, It’a time lo say goodbye”* 

Not quite. Professor Dogberry/ 

Are there any questions that I*d Hk* 
ask you? 

Near enough. Jolly good. Well, let 
wish you au the best of luck. 
last thing. I know that matten i‘“ 
beenratherquiet in recent 
appointment front. And, of 
appearances aren't everything- 
berorc the flrst candidate ' 

comcA in - d’you think thaMomeo 
could possibly wake the vice cn 
cellor? 

* TlMns NEWSPAPERS 
LIMITED. IW 

Merwty Co. Lid.. Upp« Mounu. , 



Catch-22 threat 
after election 


by Ngaio Creqiier 
The univcr^lics face n radical sh.Tke-up 
in their nature and funding if cither 
Labour or the Conservatives win (he 
general election. 

QothSirKcithJoscph, the Secretary 
ti Stale for Education, and Mr Neil 
Kirmock, Labour's chief education 
spokesman, want to increase the uni- 
versities' diversity, hut (he similarity 
ends there. 

Sir Keith’s vision became plain in a 
back|round document prepared for a 
meeting scheduled (his week with Ihe 
vte chancellors of six universities - 
Aston, Salford, Durham, Reading, 
Leicester and Strathclyde. 

The meeting was cancelled because 
of (he election. Its purpose. Sir Keith 
wrote to the vice chancellors, was to 
discuss a possible new approach lo the 
funding of some universities. 

‘I am interested in the proposition 
that some departure from our present 
anangements for possibly only a small 
number of universities, on an ex- 
perimental basis initially, could help to 
encourage high standards, cost-eifcc- 
liveness, pluralism and diversity be- 
tween institutions, ereater sensitivity 
to market forces and the needs of the 
economy and the search for sources of 
(unding other than the stutc,” he said. 

A possible outline scheme for a new 
tunding a^ompanied the letter. This 
«id 3 university would get a single 
mgtt containing all the public funds it 
nno lU students would receive, except 
possibly research council grants, 

» ne university would decide its own 
yuaent targets, how much students 
*ould have to pay in fees nnd how 
they would get the mnintc- 
* could charge different fees 
for differem subjects. 

Tne university would be in charge of 
capital assets, with no reslric- 
on sales. The document, which 
sfi^rient loans, was written 
recent decision lo drop 

rm^i^ '’it* chancellors were invited 
_an Informal and personal basis after 
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Sir Keith consulted 5ir Edwnrd Pnrkes, 
the chairman of the University Grants 
Commiuce, Sir Edward, Sir Peter 
Swinncrion-Dyer. his successor; Mr 
William Waldegrave. under-secretiiry 
for higher education; and officials 
from the Department of Education 
nnd Science and Treasury were ull 
invited to the meeting. 

If Sir Keith is still Ihe Secretary of 
State for Education after (he election 
the meeting will be reconvened. He 
believes that rather than attempt lo 
change the whole university system, it 
should be passible for a small number 
of universities to break away fnim the 
mould, if they wish. 

IF Labour is elected it will reverse the 
1981 cuts imposed on the universities 
but there will be no return to the 
status quo. 

Mr Kinnock said this week Labour 
would provide£65Um over three years 
for universities to pay for the repair, 
damage, dislocation niul costs of 
changes now being met. TliLs would 
restore public spending in real terms to 
its 1979 level. 

He added; "The additional amount 
required to reestablish access to qual- 
ified youuusicrs will be awarded mure 
dclibcrulely and in great amounts to 
lliose who demonstrate, those who 
cooperate with the changes we advo- 
cate." 

Many of the universities had shown 
(heir desire lo respond to contempor- 
ary need, for greater diversity and 
number. But universities had to im- 
prove their access. Those that did not 
would only be able to depend on the 
"rudiments" of funding, he said. 

A Universities Council would re- 
place the LfGC and be less secretive 
and more accountable lo the commuii- I 
ity, Mr Kinnock said. Labour's educa- 
tion budget, incTuiling schools, further 
L'ducalioii nnd (he public sector higher 
education would cost £i ,400m over 
three years, plus £4nm fur .idditioual 
staff and £.T20in for the youth training 
scheme. 

DES paper, page 3 

MSC rules out 
places for all 

by Patricia Santinelli . 

The Government's commitment to 
give nil people under 18 a place on next 
year’s Youth Training Scheme has 
been ruled out by Manpower Services 
- Commission officials because of the 
extra cost involved. 

A confidential paper prepared 
the MSC’s Manpower Group which is 
to be considered at the next commis- 
sion meeting - probably not until after 
the election - says inat lo include 
unemployed 17-year-oIds who are not 
school-leavers would cost an additional 
£200m on anticipated expenditure of 
£1 ,043m for 1984/85 with substantial 
carry over costs in the next year. 

Instead officials recommend a mod- 
erate expansion in the size of YTS lo 
become a comprehensive school-leav- 
er programme at an approximate extra 
costof£8Sm. 

This option would treat 17-year- 
old leavers on the same basis as 
16-year-olds with a guarantee to un- 
employed in that group s>™4ar to 
that enjoyed by T6-year-olds this 
year and balanced by the inclusion of 
employed l7-year-olds. 

The paper also shows that officials 
were attracted by u "no change policy 
for.l984«5. 


by Paul Fiaiher 
nnd David Johbins 
Both Labour and (he Atli.Tnce have 
promised radical action to widen 
education opporlimities nml ihe Con- 
servatives want a firm guiding hand on 
the subject balance in the uiuvnrsitins. 

Lubuur Iciuicrs believe the treat- 
ment meted out to further and higher 
education could be a key issue - and 
trade unions with members in universi- 
ties and colleges are fighting to put it on 
the political agenda. 

Labour's manifesto promises to in- 
troduce a crash programme of employ- 
ment and training with new job sub- 
sidies and allowances as part of 
emergency action taken within days of 
assuming office. 

The party regards its programme for 
16 to l^year-oTds its "aWTute cutting 
edge" with first priority on resource.s. 
Student trainees in full-time education 
would receive £25 a week "wage" with 
£3H a week for unemployed trainees. 

It .also plans a “universal entitle- 
ment" of one year's full-time education 
lo everyone aged IS and over, which 
could add up to two million to the 
500.000 currently in full-time educa- 
tion. 

The Conservative manifesto prom- 
ises no such radical change. The party 
says; "The very large sums of public 
money now going to higher education 
must DC spent in the most effective 
way. Within that budget we want to see 
a shift towards technological, scientific 
and engineering courses.” 

On us record, the manifesto says 
that money has been set aside for the 
700 "new blood" posts over three 
years. It pledges support for more 
teaching and research in information 
technology, with new lecturing posts 
and 2,200 new student places. 


1'hu Alliance inmiifcsto implies far - 
reuchiiig chmigcs iu further, higher and 
coiiiinumg education. Access lo higher 
education would he iiicrensecl, and the 
structuie rcvicweil with students tak- 
ing n wider range of courses before 
moving on to u job or more specialist 
cducalum. 

Eduuiliun nnd training lor die 16- 
I 19s would be thoroughly overhauled so 
that school-leavers could opt for cither 
education and (raining or employment, 
or a combination. 

All 16-J9S in work would have a 
right to furtlier education and training, 
nnd apprenticeships would be replaced 
with training to set national standards. 

While the teacher unions and stu- 
dents are cautiously approaching their 
unprecedented campaign to make 
higher education an elecnon issue, two 
other campus unions have firmly urged 
their university members to vote 
Labour. 

The National Union of Public Em- 
ployers and the Association of Tech- 
iiicnl. Managerial and Supervisory 
Staffs arc arniiated lo (he Labour Party 
and free to campaign openly for it. 

Students have identified 18 key mar- 
ginals where the education vote could 
re decisive - 12 of (hem predicted lo be 
Conservative wins, five Labour and 
one Liberal. 

The election has intervened in the 
work of the Commons Selecct Com- 
mittee on Education, Science and the 
Arts, with two inquiries on public 
records policy, ana education and 
training 14-19, left incomplete 
althou^ evidence taken will be pub- 
lished. The agreed final report on 
Northern Ireland higher education will 
appear late next month, and evidence 
on hieher education funding will be 
publisned next week. 


Bonus plan 

£* 1 • a 


with industry 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspoiulciii 
Responsibility for forging links be- 
tween indnsu'y nnd academic resenrcli 
rests with higher education iiiKlitu- 
lions. iiccording to a winking group 
report. 

The report, now ready for submis- 
sion to the cabinet offloe calls on the 
government to set up u £5()m fund to 
reward universities and polytechnics 
which win industrial contracts. 

This plan is the outcome of a joint 
study by the Advisory Council for 
Applied Research and Development 
and the Advisory Board for the Re- 
senreh Councils. Their eight-man 
workine group, chaired bv i^r Alan 
Muir Wood, a member of ACARD 
nnd partner in the engineeriiie com- 
pany Sir William Halcrow and Part- 
ners, was set up last October at the 
request of the Prime Minister. Mrs 
Murgnret Thatcher. 

The group’s brief was lo review 
; arrangements for cooperation between 
higher cducntioii, research councils 
I und industry and to recommend ways 
j of overcoming barriers to the applica- 
I tioii of academic resenreh in industry. 
Members hope the report can be 
published before the election, subject 
lo approval from (he Prime Minister. 

The group took the view that there 
was litUe fundamentally wrong with 
the existing system of research sup- 
port. Their report suggests there 
should be financial inmirements to 
encourage all universities and colleges 
to emulate institutions like Cranfield 
Institute of Technology and Salford 
University which have strong links with 
industry. 

continued on page 3 


Berrill clears SSRC unit of union bias 


A report published today has found no 
substance in Lord Beloffs accusations 
that the Industrial Relations Research 
Unit at Warwick University has shown 
a strong pro-trade union bias. 

The report says Lord Beloff who is 
vice-chairman ot the advisory commit- 
tee of (he Conservative Research Dc- 
parlnient, made no accusation con- 
cerning the use of evidence. Me told 
us tliat he had no expert knowledge of 
industrial relations and was not famil- 
iar with the unit'.s output," it says. 

The report was carried nut for (he 
Social &ience Research Council by un 
independent team of three, headed by 
Sir Kenneth Berrill , a former chairman 
of the University Grants Committee, 
now chairman of London stockbrokers 
Vickers da Costa. 


it has taken exactly u year to iiivcsli- 

g ite the accusutions first made bv Lord 
eioff in evidence to the Rutlischild 
inquiry into the SSRC published last 
May, and singled out by Lord Roth- 
schild for particular scrutiny. 

The investigation has proved ex- 
tremely difficult and slow portly be- 
cause of the unprecedented tnsk of 

& academic bias its first officiai 
lion, and partly because of trou- 
ble pinning specific charges. Lord 
Beloff was unavailable for comment 
this week. 

"I am sorry it has taken so long to 
produce so little," Sir Kenneth wntes 
in a preface to (he 18-page report. 
"Apart from (he orgnnisutionai prob- 
lem mentioned in the introduction, the 
task of reducing the allegations from 


tlie level of generalizations lo specific 
charges wns a leiiglhy one but pro- 
duced only the relatively meagre list of 
instances which arc dfscussed in the 
report." 

The report concludes that the accu- 
satons are not substantiated. But it 
does find the unit guiEty of not paying 
siifficicnl nitcnlion to (he way some of 
its material was presented in an area of 
research of "great political sensitivity." 

The report whs presented lo the 
SSRC on Monday, in a .statement the 
council regretted the dismny caused to 
the unit staff by the accusations and 
hoped it could now continue its scho- ‘ 
Inrly work without disturbance. 

DelallM, page 4 
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News in brief 

‘Provide grants 
for 16-lSs’ 

llic Dcpsiriinent of Ediicaiion and 
Science should proviclelb to 18-year- 
olds with maintenance grants to prc< 
vent them dropping out of the system, 
cl former Labour ediiCcilion minister 
.sail! this week. 

Mr Gerry Fowler, the director of 
Norili-li.'tsC L.oiidon ]\i|ylcclmic, tnUI 
the annuiiJ conference or the Associa- 
tion of Vice Principals of Colleges in 
London that the OES sJioulu nJso 
provide paid educational leave, day 
release and work experience for all. ft 
should also introduce a credit Iransfcr 
system so that students could complete 
courses over n longer perioil and in 
different institutions. 

Principal retires 

Professor Jlin Uall, principal of the 
{.oHidoo Business School and closed 
linked willi Mrs Margaret 1'lialcher^ 
economic thinking In recent }’canst Is to 
retire In July 1984 after founding the 
school In 1965. Hewlil remain a tenured 
professor at London Uiilversily, and 
continue with his research nnd outside 
cominilmcnis. Since 1980 lie has Itecit 
chainnaii of the largal nnd (iencral 
Group. Prnre.ssor Hall has played a 
m^jor role in oslul)ll.shing the .schuors 
reputatiun nnd if.s Important hirecaal- 
ing work. 

Women’s work 

Unemployed women arc to help res- 
tore the 15D-ycnr-ol<J Manenester 
family home of the Pankhursts.i 
founders of tlic Suffragette movement, 
under a Manpower Services Conimis- 
.sion scheme to give Icmporary jobs to 
lon|)-tenn jobless adutts. The home 
which has been threatened with de- 
molition will be developed ns a library 
research and infonnatinn centre about 
women's independence organizations. 
*I1ierc will also be a museum, under a 
plan drawn up by the Pankliurst 
Appeal Committee and the Manches- 
ter Heriiasc Tmst, which is being 
sponsored oy the Slnlford Develop- 
ment Tni&t. 


NUU seeks legal advice on means to end 


by karen Gold chttncellor Professor Palmer Ncwbold. 

I'hc New University of Ulster is taking If the Privy Council's opinion that the 
legal advice on how to disband itself clause allowing amenanienis to the 


following a warning from the Privy 
Council (lint the meiins it planned to 
use were not appropriate. 

A meeting of the NUU court was 
iluc to vote on June 1 on a conditional 
resolution to ask the Queen to repeal 
its charter when the charter for the new 
polyversiiy was grunted. That niecijiig 
has' now l>een postponed to June 27. 

Within the next week, NUU is likely 
to know Ic^al opinions both on the 
Privy Council's advice and on possible 
alternative ways of revoking its char- 
ter, according to NUU acting vice 


charier cannot he used to repeal it is 
proved correct, (hen (he whole proce- 
dure i]iigh( he speeded up. 

This IS because (he amendment 
would require two meelings of court 
with a 75 per cent majority in each to 
approve it, whereas the Privy Conncil's 
proposed procedure would probably 
pnss the decision back to a single 
meeting of council. 

The NUU Senate last week voted to 
support the nieracr with Ulster 
Polytechnic for the urst time, passing a 
resolution nem con recommending 


that work on the clmrier and siatulcs 
slioiild be L'uneluded as soon as possi- 
ble with a view to pedtioiiing fora new 
ehuricr for the Uiiiversily of Ulster. 

9Tlie iicw'ins(i(u(ion should he eUsselv 
watched for evidence of academic drift 
both before and after it is established, 
says the unpublished report of the 
House of Commons Select C'ommiliee 
on Eduention, Science mid the Arts. 
'Ilic commiltce's report on Northern 
Ireland, its piiblicalkm delayed by (he 
eencral election, is likelv to bo pub- 
lislied on June 22. 

As well as reeoinmenJing a major 
expansion of higher education in Lon- 


donderry. the rt'pori also calls for 
coisslHirder ctmperation with the Imlv 
Kepnbirc to boost students autiewi 
‘hat meTiibersWp 
of the ELt. by both countries meaiS 
such ammgemetttsare stralghfonvari 
Une teacher (raining in the proving 
It comments th.i! all three collcBeshav* 
a role to play - St Maty's. Stioseph* 
and Stranmillis - and recommends ^ 
cxpiinHUin of in-service training. Itaiso 
rectnnmcmls (hat (he Northern iRlajj^ 
Department of Education tak« 
lundiiig the ncwly-fuFmed non-d«. 
uomiuational Ulster People's Colltn 
in Belfast when its charitable fundis? 
runs out. ^ 



Have funds, will travel 


Maritime centre 

A centre for maritime transport und 
operations In Hull, one of a few in 
Britain, has been establlahed by Huber- 
side College of Higher Education (o 

E rovldc advanced management train- 
ig programmes, related to maritime 
transport, shlpphig and port Indus- 
Iries. 

One of its priorities will be short 
courses aimed specifically at the post- 
experience and. continu&g education 
.muitcl. The centre’s diploma in port 
and shipping raonsBement which is to 
start tlib .Septemoer has dnady 
attracted considerable Interest From 
port enthoritles and ship ping roni- 
panles both In this country and over- 
seas. 

Poly petition 

A petition from 140 staff and students 
in the (ovm and country planning 
department of Liverpool Polytechnic S 
being put before the city council's 
education committee today calling for 
the course to be reinstated. The peti- 
tion has the backing of the Mr Dominic 
Brady, the new chairman of the educa- 
tion committee, who took office when 
Labour won control of the council in . 
the recent elections. He is also a I 
student in the thieuteRcd department! 
where there has been a student recruit- ^ 
ment ban since the beginning of the I 
year. * 

Industrial boost 

Paisley Coliegc is to help small 
businesses oxpnud and creole new jobs 
in the Stratnrlyde region. The pilot 
experiment In uring Bcndemlc resources 
to encourage eulruprencurs has' 
attracted funding from the European 
Development Ftind, the Department of 
Industry, Strathclyde Regional Council 
and the Scottish Enterprise Foiinda- 
lion. Palsfey’asmdl business centre will 
provide short courses In marketing, 
hiiaiice and technology, and give 
bu.<iinesscs advice on mkrocompiitera 
and now to use existing and new 
technologies. 

Correction 

Leeds Polytcclmic has suffered u 
budget cut of between 3 and 6 per cent 
.since 1980, not 36 per cent as reported 
in lust week's THeS. 


Kenya bound ... Sir Vivian Fuchs, 

S resident of the Royal Geographical 
oclety, meets members of (he Kora 
Research Prqject. 

The society Is putting £4,500 towards 
the £50,000 expedition to (be Kora 
national reserve in the unexplored 
region of Kenya to study tiie geomor- 
'pholoey, flora, and fauna. The project 
b led oy RIcliard Leakey, director of 
the Kenyan National Museum, and Dr 
Malcolm Coe from Oxford’s zoology 
department. 

The expedtlon is one of a record 62 
ventures approved this year by the 
Rt^ol Geonaphical Society. 

'file society has also allocated a 
record total of more than £13,(M)0 in 
pump-priming grants of about £600 
each to 44 expeditions, thanks (o in- 
creased commercial contributions from 
companies including Rolex watches and 


RTZ mining. 

The trend this year Is towards war- 
mer regions and research In botany and 
zoology, spread over 40 countries with 
Peru the most popular destination with 
Ibur expeditions to Investigate Inca 
ruins, mountaineering, a bird sanctu- 
ary, and high allltude plants. 

An Oxford Unlverslly team leaves 
next month to follow the route Mungo 
Park (1771-1806) took on his second 
expedition to compare conditions, peo- 

E le, and settlements, 200 yean since the 
itrepid Scot first set out to discover the 
exit of the Niger. 

Twenty approved expeditions are of 
postgraduate or senior level, 38 are 
torgely underpaduate, one Is from the 
Services and mere ore three youth ven- 
tures. A new expedition advisory centre 
will help prepare the teams belter than 
ever before. 


Programmers to talk business 


Campaigners 
to doorstep 
Sir Keith 

Activists fighting tn s.ive Dc La Salic 
College, Manchester arc to extend 
their campaign into the Secretary of 
State for Education's own constituency 
of Leeds North-Enst. 

The Roman Catholic colleae's action 
group believes this is vital because a 
meetme planned between bishops and 
Sir Keitli Joseph. Secretary of State for 
Education, has been postponed as a 
result of the general eWion. 

The group hns collected about 
103,000 signatures for its petition, 
which calls lor retention of the college. 
It has been under threat since mst 
November when Sir Keith announced 
that 10 institutions would cense teacher 
training. 

The group was given permission only 
two weeks ago to extend its petition 
campaign into the Roman (Tatholic 
dioceses of Leeds. Liverpool, Hallam, 
Newcastle and Hexham, Shrewsbury, 
Cardiff. Middlesborough and Lancas- 
ter. It plans to approach MPs in all > 
these areas and is also preparing to 
expand its campaign into the Midlands I 
and southern En^and. | 

The campaign was fuelled further 
recently by an admission from Mr 
William Waldegrave, under-secrctary 
for higher education that information 
about the college given “accidentally" 
to MPs had been both inaccurate and 
in^sistent. 

The judicial review of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science's action 
on the college , which is due to be heard 
in open court on June 23, has not been 
cancelled. There is hope that Mr 
Waldegrave's admission and DES offi- 
cials' willingness to hear further repre- 
sentations means that some change of 
heart is possible. 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
University industrial liaison officers 
have asked the Department of Industry 
to back a study of the commercial 
possibilities of computer programs 
written by academics. 

Tlie University Directors of Indust- 
rial Liaison aad the National Comput- 
ing Centre are joint authors the 
proposal. They believe that many 
university tearoers and researchen 
produce their own software for “in- 
nouse" use without realizing others 
could use it. 

Tlie two organizations set up a small 
working parly last Sc 

decided to approach .... 

£37,000 to fund n small pilot study to 
look at the range of programs available 
on campus and whether they could be 
sold outside. 

The idea's appoal is (hat n small 
software house uous nut need much 
capital, so luiivcrsitics could get in- 
come from existing programs without a 


large investment. On paper the pros- 
pects look good for marketing campus 
software after it has been cleaned up 
for outside users and proper manuals 
have been written. 

Mr Eric Johnson, director of special 
projects at the National Computing 
Centre pointed out that the world 
market for packaud software is ex- 
panding by around 30 j3er cent a year, 
and is already worth hundreds of 
millions of pounds. 

In Britain, Bradford University, 


already has a software company, set up 
o orgamzauonsset up a small *? computer graphics packages 
party last September. This “velopcd by campus programtnersfor 
to approach the Dol for 


West, director of industrial liaison at 
the University said that the company 
had been going for two years ana was 
highly succeiMTut. 

However, the Department uf Indus- 
try had doubts about the original 
request for funds. The UDIL working 
party Is now redrafting the proposal? 


PNL refuses 
joint bias inquiry 

The Polytechnic of North London’s 
academic board has turned down a 
proposal from the Council for National 
Academic Awards for a joint inquiry 
into allegations of left-wing bias in its 
sociology and applied social studies 
de^rtments. 

■The PNL board decided last week 
that it would not be appropriate to hold 
such an inquiry when there was no 
evidence clearly suprorting the com- 
plaints made to the CNAAby a former 
member of (he polytechnic staff. Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education look an interest after a copy 
of the letter was sent to him. 

The academic board hns asked Dr 
Ann Nuttgens, the director responsible 
for academic planning ana chair- 
woman of the course approval commit- 
tee, to make internal inquiries Into 
smciHc allegations such as tW conduct 
of assessment procedures and ollesa- ' 
tions of favouritism towards students 
with certain views. 


Peace bid in educational policy dispute 

A last-iniliuto attemot hi nntcti im » Tl,j.!r #/. tk.i ..a.............. ...mi ... ..... . 


A last-iniliuto attempt tu patch up a 
dispute between the Workers itdaca- 
tioiial Association and its tutor orga- 
nizers over responsibility for educa- 
tional p«)licy takes place tc^ay. 

A statement on the dispute issued 
jointly by the WEA national executive 
committee und the tutor-organizers' 
union ASIMS (Associiilion of Scien- 
tific. Technical and Managerial Staff) 
will be discussed by (he lulnr organiz- 
ers' national ndviqoiy committee today, 
before (he WEA biennial conference 
opens in Harrogate tomorrow. 


Their response to that statement will 
then be discus.sed by the WEA NEC, 
who will decide, subject to official 
•proccriure, whether to risk the six- 
month old issue being nngrily debuted 
at the conference. 

The joint WEA/ASTMS statement 
calls on the tutors, who arc members of 
ASTMS but in tlieir own autonomous 
WEA section, to recocnize a distinct 
difference between industrial relatioris 
matters - in which th^ arc entitled to 
negotiate with the WEA - and educa- 
tional policy mailers, in whioh they 


abide by NEC decisions. 

. 1 1"’/ ovenprinciple stems from' 
ll»clrefusaH)y AS™&WEA.to agree to 
a scheme negotiated by the WE^with 
the Manpower Services Commission 
for providing education for the unem- 
ployed. The tutor orpnizers vetoed 
the scheme on the grounds that noti 
only would it employ people at poorer' 
wages and conditions, but It wouldi 
huve power over the curriculum. 

ASTMS/WEA is likely to reconi-' 
iinend to its members today that they 
re-enter discu^ons with the 


NUPE spells 
out campus i 

claims > 

by Duvid Jubbins 
Lhiivcrsify manual workers’ war ol 
wonis with vice chancellors iruensified 
(his week ns delegates from the larger 
union representing porters, clearur^ 
nnd catering workers met in Scarbor- 
ough. 

Areas of conflict identified by lead- 
ers of the 13,000 university staff who 
belong to (he National Union of PublK 
Employees were: 

9 lack of democracy in (he Univer^Q 
Grants Committee and on universiiy 
courts and senates; 

# lack of progress on structural aspetts 
oflhe 1982 pay claim and on Ihisyirtr't 
follow-up claim; 

# continued lack of progress on i 
national superannuation scheme ^ 
non-teaching staff. 

Underlying their discontent w 
NUPE's failure to extract details of 
vice chancellors* salaries and perb 
which the union claims are uniqud] 
immune from public scrutiny. 

Repeated attempts by the union, 
culminating in a campaign of 
liamentary questions, has failcQ ^ 
7 icld the iiiforination. 

Mr Alistair Macrae, NUPE’s nah^ 
al officer for universities said: 
vice chancellors have alwa^ j| 
feudal attitude. In our view it will 
require government pressure to dra? 
them kicking nnd screaming inW tn' 
twentieth century.” 

Delegates expressed strong support 
for the Labour Party’s propoMis for 
democratization of the UGC. Mr 
rac said: “It would change the clirnaie 
of negotiations if wc had a 
who wns sympalhetic to the needs « 
university staff. ” 

On pay the manual staff negotiaion 
are due to meet the employers 
3 for renewed talks. If inevice 
lots offered the 4.6 per cent alKaoJ 
awarded to academics it seetns IU‘^1' 
negotiators would pul it w 
bers - but without a recommendation 
for or against acceptance. , 

The national committee has points 
out that it manual staff receiyed 
award of the same cash 


r 


academics, its members 
-ceived £12 a week extra. But chwc« 
a flat rate offer were thought to w w™ 

The third area of 
failure to agree on a national 
annuation scheme. "The vi««haw 
lors are great about talking about 
university community but wnen , 
comes to conditions mole 

superannuation Is a glaring cwmH V 


wjperannuauon is a gmm's 
millions of pounds can be 
able for the academics while 
ployers refuse to negotiate nation i 
on a scheme for non-teachtng s» ’ 
Mr Macrae said. , 

NUPE leaders are delight^ tw' 
membership in the u«>veisity secu ^ 
continuing to grow despite the 
of the cuts. For the first tin*® 
this year a delegate from Cnmon p 
University, which with Oxford ts 
NUPE’s hate list. The umpn ^ 
claims 260 members at Cambnuge a 
that one Oxford college has 
ranks to join the national 
which negotiates manual 
salaries in most universities. 



by Ngaio Crequer 

A London University working party is 
about to rccoinmcnd lluit Vyestfield 
Ccrilegc give up computer science. If 
this and other recoinniciulations 
already mode are accepted Westfield 
College will be left witli no science. 

'Tlie college decided al the beginning 
of Lnndon’.s reslnicturing exercise to 
transfer its jAysical and chemical scien- 
ces to (jueen Mary College, 'riicn they 
leluclantlv nccep'led tluil biological 
lienees would need to be given up. 

The mathematics working parly said 
that maths should be spread over five 
^tes, including Wcstfield/QMC, uiul 
Westfield staff moving variously to 
Royal Holloway College and QMC. 
These recommendations have the sup- 


port of nil the nialli.s departments in- 
volved. including Weslfickl. Only the 
princip.il of the school. Dr Bryan 
Tliwaites, thinks it is too premature to 
make rccomincndutioiisoii mullis. 

The cnmptiler science report is still 
only in draft form but recommends that 
the subject be transferred from West- 
Held tn King's College. 1'lic college has 
been considering new developments in 
infnrnmtion icclmology but clearlv 
these could not proceed if Wesificlti 
lost mathematics nnd computer sci- 
ence. 

Westfield has about 1,2UU students 
and only two foculties, arts nnd scien- 
ce. It IS currently associnting with 
Queen Mary College and earlier drop- 

f icd nut of plans to merge with DeJ- 
ord. 


Glasgow asks UGC for £2m 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Glasgow University has asked the 
University Grants (Tommiliec for £2m 
from its &0ni restructuring fund, and 
700 student places. 

The University's restructuring plan 
was expected to Be finished in time for 
this week's court meeting, but an 
advance draft has already been sent to 
the UGC. It will be put before the sen- 
ate next month. 

Glasgow's principal, Mr Alwyn Wil- 


liams, refused to reveal details of the 
plan before the court meeting, but said 
It contained “a large number of exciting 
programmes across a very broad 
range". 

Dr Williams added: “I think it's the 
duty of every university to go out nnd 
grab as much as possible, and I would 
expect the university to see at least half 
of its plan reach fruition." 

Ench faculty produced redevelop- 
ment schemes which were vetted by the 
university's 
committees. 


academic development 


science 


The science staff are supporting 
most of the recommendations on tlie 
grounds that they need to move (n be 
(in one of the five prime sites. 

The arts faculty is highly regarded 
and the S])anish department won one 
of die rare arts new blood posts. The 
arts sinff are hoping thut there will he a 
transfer of staff to west field from other 
colleges to make up their numbers. A 
college submission to court has com- 
plained uf the dc nudingof the college. 

The princip.ll was unavnilahlc for 
comment. 

London's academic council has 
accepted the recommendation of all 
the university's working parties, with- 
out amendment. 

9 The Universilv of Wales Institute of 
Science and Technology hns called off 
its merBer plans with University Col- 
lege, Cardiff, for the lime being. 

The council passed a resolution 
saying that although (he idea of a 
merger was still welcome, there was 
unease about recent discussions which 
had failed to satisfy both parties on 
questions of finmicinl planning and 
other matters. The council decided 
therefore that a period of reflection was 
now best for all concerned. In effect this 
is seen as a cooling-off period for the 
(wo colleges, foralTeast (nrec years. 

University College still remains com- 
mitted to the principle of merger and a 
st>okesman said they would have to con- 
sider the UWIST resolution. 



Industry 
links plan 

continued from front page 

^cifically, the report proposes a 
25p in the pound bonus every time a 
university signs an industrial contract, 
to a total value of £10m a year for at 
least Ovc years. This reward for the 
successful would be complemented by 
a separate £5m fund to help colleges 
im^ove (heir industrial liaison. 

The smaller fund would not be tied 
' to any specific initiatives, us the 
ACAkD group decided there was no 
j marie receipe for fostering industrial 
I cotfaboraiion which would suit all 
hi^er education institutions. Instead, 
colleges would be invited to bid for 
grants for their own schemes. 

The report also proposes further 
support for firms which issue university 
^niracts alone similar lines to existing 
Department oT Industry provision for 
backing innovative projects. 

The Dol already backs a number of 
programmes designed to promote 
academic-industrial collaboration, and 
•^likely to prove most receptive to 
ACARD’s proposals. 

On job transfer, the group culls for 
changes in academic superannuation to 
avoid loss of pension rights deterring 
teachers in higher cclucation from 
taking short-term industrial posts. 

licadcr, back page 


TV lobby threatens 
fine art course 


Mr Chris Minlai president of the National Association of Teachers In 
Further and Higher Education, returns 247 unsigned dismi&snl notices 
Issued to staff at Croydon College. The dismissal notices were sent out by 
the local authority in an attcinpl to impose Longer teaching hours und other 
worsened conditions of service. 

Mure than 400 people hnd murelied on Croydon’s education offlee in 
rotest Ql the authority's action but no official was prepared to meet Mr 
inta, pictured with Mr Peter Dawson, general secretary of Nalfhe. 




by Felicity Jones 

Behind the scenes pressure from inde- 
pendent television companies to ex- 
pand training for studio production 
assistants threatens to oust fine art 
from the prcstiKious, purpose-built 
Ruvensbourne College of Art nnd 
Design. 

Heavv lobbying by television com- 
panies such as Tliamcs and Television 
South who take students from the 
college’sTEC higher diploma course in 
communications en^neering for tele- 
vision and brondcasiing persuaded the 
Loncion Borough of Bromley's further 
education sub-comittce to overrule the 
academic board's opinions. 

in its response to the National 
Advisory Body's 10 per cent hypothe- 
tical cut, the board had decided reluc- 
tantly to single nut (he department of 
television for closure if a saving was 
required. 

But this was reversed, when (he local 
aiilhority directed the coliegc board of 
governors to examine (he alternative of 
closing down fine art with over lOQ 
degree students, nnd transfer televi- 
sion and illustration to the main site 
with the intention of establishing a 
college of design for industry. 
Although the academic board re- 


fused to change its mind, the goveraine 
body, heavily weighted by council 
members agreed to put both alterna- 
tives forward in the response to NAB. 
But staff in the fine art department fear 
that the council and college priiicinni 
ure being Machiavellian about what 
they actually plan to do. 

The television department's move to 
the main site wmild involve costly 
conversion mid rewiring work. It is 
known that the television companies 
want to expand courses for more 
creative technicians and it is believed 
that they have proposed to invest £U^ini 
to malce the conversion over five years. 
Nothing, however, has been put down 
on paper for council or governors meet- 
ings. 

The Independent Broadcasting Au- 
thority confirmed thut it has been 
asked to write in support of the 
television course but denied (hat it was 
involved in any discussions about 
further funding of the course. 

Mr Nicholas Frewing, the college 
principal, made it clear to students at 
one meeting that his preference was for 
a design -onlycollege maintaining tele- 
vision, and at a special academic board 
meeting this week lie said that (here had 
been immense pressure to extend the 
television course. 


Lecturer faces 
‘first-ever ’ 
dismissal 

A Rending University lecturer who is 
already the subject of a disciplinary 
action faces the itrsl acadumic dismis- 
sal proceedings in the university's 
57-year history. 

Dr David Hurst, a lecturer in the law 
department since 1978, has been told 
that Dr Ewan Page, the vice chancel- 
lor, has lequcstea his dismissal under 
the “good cause" clause of the universi- 
lystatuies. Mr Hurst hnshimsclfriled a 
complaint against Dr Page under llic 
same articles. 

The dismissal move follows nrliclcs 
written in (he national press by Mr 
Hurst alleeing that universities were 
overstaffed and that obligations on 
academics' time amounted to only .tUO 
hours a year. 

Mr Ted ndl. senior assislimt reg- 
istrar at Reuding, snid Mr l-lurst was 
already the subject of disciplinary 
UL-tiun by the head of his dcnnitment 
after complaints from his conenBues. 

The case vvill initially come before a 
special committee of inquiry within the 
next few weeks, and if found to be of 
substance will then go before the 
university council. One of the issues 
will be whether Mr Hurst sliowed the 
text of his articles tu Dr Page before 
they were printed. He is understood to 
claim to have done so, but Dr Page says 
that will be disputed. 

Mr Hurst's complaint nbout the vice 
chancellor will also go before the 
special committee nnd could be refer- 
red to the Queen, who is the university 
Visitor. 

Mr Hurst is not a member of the 
Association of University Teachers. 
But a union official snid tbat the AUT 
deplored (he statements that he hud 
made in the press because they were 
factually inaccurate and plnyed on 
public prejudices about acodeinics. 


ILEA slams 
account of 
prison ban 

A Home Office account oflhe baiminu 
of chief education officer Mr Richard 
Brown from Holloway Prison, Lon- 
don, has been condemned by the local 
authority as a travesty of the truth. 

Home Office junior minister Mr 
D.ivid Mellor said in a Parliamentary 
written answer that Mr Brown had 
been exlcuded from the prison by the 

f ;overnor. Miss Joy Kinsley after he 
lad failed to give her an assurance he 
would not sec a particular prisoner. 
She had requested his employer, the 
Inner London Education Authority, to 
withdraw him from the prison pending 
a formal inquiry. 

But the ILEA was never asked by 
the govcnior for authority to withdraw 
Mr Drown from (lie prison, and would 
never h.ive considered such a request 
asheiiig u rcasonuhlc one, according to 
ILEA .assistant education officcT Mr 
Peter Clyne. 

“The governor exluded Richard 
Brown from die prison in 'accordance 
with prison rules,” said Mr Clync. 
“ITiis authority has no right of refer- 
ence to prison rules." 

The Home Office account of Mr 
Brown’s failure to give a written assur- 
ance also did not mention that Mr 
Brown was given the instruction to do 
this the day before he went on holiday, 
Mr Clyne said. 

Mr Mellor's statement, which 
answers a Parliamentary question by 
Labour MP Christopher Price on the 
reasons for the exclusion and Home 
Office policy on these matters, also says 
that a formal hearing of Mr Brown’s 
case is to be held on May 26. 

According to Mr Clyne, the ILEA 
has had no notion of such a formal 
meeting, but is meeting the governor 
and Mr Brown informally on that date 
to clarify tlie position. 
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Sir Keith’s privatization proposals: full text of DES paper 

a I... ... . ih« t.i- a i>ae*nrrh flnor Hr SHV Other nf nHrinnal nav factors. 


A * 

n University taking part in (he experi- - - 

ment outlined here would have a break from present 


K ' ps highlight clearly enough the 

from present p" 

QUQgct which would contain oil the suggested (hat the foil 


practice, and it is 

---6" wiiiwu wuulu coniuin an inc sugjjcsicu umi •wJlpwing model has 
^'Stance the university and its stu- practical advantages in addition, 
dents would receive from public funds TTie university would fix its own fees, 

except for research financed by the It would be free to charge different fees 
■ for different subjects or groups of 

subjects and different levels of study. 
(Tbere would be problems to be re- 
solved if students on post- 
graduate-taught courses continued to 
Be funded through the research coun- 
cils etc). All students in each category/ 
level - home and overseas - would pay 
the same fee. What would vary would 
be the assistance students received to 


^Mrch councils and, possibly, post- 
paduate studentships. A university 
funded in this way would be free to 
aecide how many students to admit, 
nw much students would be required 
. 'Of*}xibuie to (he costs (ir the 
and how much assistonce 
nw would receive with maintenance. 
an!.« ^ be free ~to-aUpcale asslst- 

ncc on any mixture of means, and — , 

abiU y crilena it wished. If loans were pay the fee. Home students might be Because siuuems auciiums u...v««- 

Ijvolved. there might be Vxteilll? KfcLs tested or win scliolarships and ties taking part in he exper^en 
ysed upper Umi5 on the a student overseas students might be eligible for would be expected to look to llic 

St,.! to borrow, eg to satisfy assistance from private 


for a research floor or any other 

S ose not reasonably charged to (lie 
?nt. ) The university would be free 
to charge more in fees than students 
received in assistance to pay them. 
Some students might receive no assist- 
ance. depending on the way the uni- 
versity chose to manage its student aid 
resources. . , . . , , 

If the Government had decided to 
introduce a loan scheme by the time 
the experiment was launched, some of 
the budget might be channeled through 
grants, and some through loans -ie this 
part of the budget could be expressed 
as n grant quota and a loan quota. 
Because students attending universi- 


of national pay factors. 

For the penod of the experiment, 
the starting point for the budget would 
be the university's income in the base 
year from UGC grants (including pro- 
vision for capital work in recurrent 
grant); plus home undergraduate fees; 
plus provision for student maintenance 
calculated on the basis of home student 
in the base year times the average 
maintenance award; plus some allo- 
wance for the cost of administering 
stuiJent assistance (which could not be 
recouped from LEAs ns long as the 
scale uf the present system was not 
significantly reduced). Once a base 
budget was established it would be 
uprated annually in ensh terms in 
parallel with whutever nprating wns 
provided for universities generally. 
Any new developments would have to 
be financed by savings elschwe re in the 


arrangement. 

It is for consideration whether parti- 
cipating universities should have the 
right to revert to "UGC status” at any 
time or only at the end of a specified 
minimum ^riod. The Government 
would have the right to bring the 
experiment to an end only by giving a 
specified period of notice. 

There would have to be irnnsitionnl 
urrungcmenls for students already in 
the university on existing grounds, Tees 
etc when the experiment began . and to 
protect the pusilinn of students on 
university schemes when the experi- 


ty schemes when tne experi- 
ment ended. Tliis points iq at least a 


Conference date 

Adult educators will hold a 
meeting at Queen’s University, 
fast, tms weekend to diwuss sej J* 
up an Adult Education Assoeiai 
for Northern Ireland. 


u,,. T. “KPer umus on me a siuaem overseas sruucin» --r--:-- . . - . 

was ^kllowciS to borrow, eg to satisfy assistance from private funds, or from mslitution fo*" assisfonw ^ 

S"^«/repayment requrrements. ft overseas aid funds. In the extreme case inaintenance (hey iwuW to 

*nignt be argued that the student some home students might get no their eligibility for mandatory awards 

Semem n the bS aSanw at all. yet still be admfttcd as and the awarils regulations would need budget or by ex cmal funding. There 

should he fcii% ^ in he amended to prov dc for this, would be no clawback of privately 

^ income frem public ‘leAs S!? however, be left free to raised hinds. . 

The simpleslf model for managing ' ^ «v.diserelioimrv grants to students, as The experi 

Of funds to the univcFsity 
“fangemeiit would be 
loini k the university drew its 
S ‘t* instalments like recur- 
BTirf Students maintenance, 

P“Wic income. But this model does not directly to the university, eg to provide al continue to be caicuiaica 


tliree-ycar run-in period before (he 
id be 
e exneriir 
ing for a fairly long experimental 


university would be fully operating 
under the experimcntnl scheme, mnk- 


funds, or the greater part ot it. wuiu 
therefore be imannelled through ^s. 
The university's financial aid omce 
would use the public funds at the 
disposal oflhe university to assist some 
or all students to pay some or all of the 
fee. (It would, however, be possible for 


iiiigiM, , — 

give discrelionnry grants to students, us 
to the institution. , . , 

The university would iiave to decide 
after consultation/negotialion with its 
own staff whether to continue to be 
bound 
agreements 


The experiment would be for an 
agreed period. Probably for the whole 
of (hat period, but at least for an agreed 
shorter niinitiiuni period, the universi- 
ty would have to be given certain 


by nafionnlly negotiated pay guarantees, to be negotiated, above 
enis or not, knowing tlini sup- the level of puWic support, whatever 
im public funds would in gener- might befall. 


gener- 
on the basis 


might befall But such guarantees 
would not be part of any permanent 


period. 

Consideration would have to be 
given to cnpilal controls during the 
experimental period. The ideal laissez- 
faire position would be to put universi- 
ties in control of their own capilHl 
assets, with the .*ibiiity (o mortgage 
tlicm and with no duly to surrenoer 
proceeds of sale, but, especially for an 
experiment, this may create difficulties 
in terms of Government accounting. 
UGC funding of any existing major 
projects would continue. 








New blood ‘threat 
to funding system’ 


by Ngaio Crequcr to be hell-bent on the sacking of staff, 

The “new blaod" scheme could be the have adopted in varingdegrce^olides 
forerunneTofanewfundlngsyslemror of cooperation with the MJT in the' 
the universities, breaking the link implementation of strnlemes to avoid 
between teaching and research, uni- compulsorv redundancy. Politicians 
verSity lecturers heard this week. were also paying more heed to the 
In nis opening presidential address, queation of educational opportunity, 
MrSleve Ruhemann told the council of (o the country's research needs, and to 
the Association of University Teachers the value of the universities, 
that the scheme, which nltracied young He further claimed that the Govem- 

people into the system, was welcome. ment*s two U-tums, on overseas stu- 
' "ft would be very foolish, however, denis and student loans, had been 
to close our eyes to the fact that this responses to an extremely effective 


THE TIM RS HIGHER i:PUCATiONSUPPl,EM£j>fT 

Architects enter brave new world 1 

by Felicity Jones expensive and takes up a lot of re- much more diverse from ^e^urhi^Kl.^. ! 

sources and with the Government .s old houses to aspects of conserw^ i 
The cash crisis in architectural educa- cuts architecture departments in uni- aiul courses need to reflect^ i 
tion has led the Royal Institute of versities are particularly called to change," he .said. ^ 1 

British Architects to launch a quarterly account to I'ustify their existence." A„an »■ n a ' 

inlernmional journal. ■ He pointed to the closure of ilic |i,X„ . '7 1 



The editonal in the first issue of school of architecture at Bristol Uni- 
Architeciural Educalion, states that versity and the struggle for survival of 


architectural education is about to 


department 


Liverpool 


change under pressure from clients. Polytechnic. The RIBA has not held a 
students, lecturers and the Govern- conference on the educational aspects 
meni. Lack of money is the basic ofarchilecturcfor 13yearsbutplnnsto 
problem. hold one this year. 

"Some schools have been closed. Dr Troinblev also pointed ton belief 


that the scheme, which attracted young He further claimed that the Govem- 
people into the system, was welcome. ment*s two U-tums, on overseas stu- 
' "ft would be very foolish, however, denis and student loans, had been 
to close our eyes to the fact that this responses to an extremely effective 
scheme is not only a pitifully inadequ- lobbying campaign, in which the AUT 
ate compensation for Ute losses we l\ad played an important part, 
have sustained, but is also potentially a University librarians were told this 

Trojan horse threatening the dis- . week that the overriding aim to pre- 
memberment of the present funding v'eni compulsory redundancies meant 
system and its replacement by a highly they might have to accept the redeploy 
selective 'centres of excellence* sys- ment of lecturers without quBlItica- 
tem which would break the traditional tions in librarianshtp writes Davfd 
link between teaching and research, Jobblna. 

with consequences for university A policy statement on the issue was 
teachers that hardly need spelling given to the council of the Association 

HA eoin ff 1^2. rn ■_ r J «i. i_ 


responses to an extremely effective iiiuiumoic ui 

lobbying campaign, in which the AUT ar^itectural education , it pys- 
itad played an important part. Trombley, the editor. 

University librarians were told this Architectural eduction is 


"Some schools have been closed. Dr Trombley also pointed ton belief 
others live under the sword; depart- within the profession that there should 
menis of architecture are increasingly be a retnink about the direction 
colled upon to justify what seems to courses should lake, 
somp to be the inordinate expense of "Things have changed considerably 


S through a bad patch. With 
itudent ratios of seven to one, it is 


courses should lake. 

"Things have changed considerably 
from the 1960s when architects were 
enjoying the new building boom and 
were commissioned to design n new 
hospital here and new school there. 
The role of the architect has become 


out", he said. 


of University Teachers in. London this 


"There arc indications that this kind .week. It was the latest stage in a 
of thinking is not far rroih rainistors' threatened cUisli between the union 


minds. And I must add here that the 
Think Tank's privatization siiMcstions 
hnve not yet been repudiated" 

He said a trend with similar iinplicn- 
lions was renewed criticism or the 
binary system. The AUT wns willing to 


leadership and the national committee 
representing library staff, who belong 
to the AUT. 

It arises from the librarians' fear that 
academics may be under pressure to 
accept senior library posts as an 


coqperaieinanynipycswhichgenuine- alternative to redundancy. Ihereb 


access. But there was a serious dancer ified librarians. 

"that idealistic talk about breaking Although the reiteration of estab- 
down barriers wiN serve merely as a lished AuT policy was designed to 
cover for rationalizations intended to allay these fears, it was not clear 
reduce provision and staffijig and to whether it would achieve its aim. 
convert sorne universities into Union leaders do not believe that 
teMhing-only imtitulions." redeployment on a large scale is either 

The latest Government statistics likely or desirable. The statement says 
^inling to buoyant demand finally that redeployed academics should re- 
mscrediied ministers' attempts to use ceive one year’s full-time or part-time 
thedemograpliiccurvetojustifycutsin equivalent training in librarianship. 


university finance, he said. 

Mr Rubemonn was also confident 
that the situation had marginally ihi- 


Unlon leaders are aware the rede- 
ployment issue is not confined to 
library posts and the national executive 







I, I'' ,!« . - ■ •• 

ti. !! : . 


1' ^ 


proved. "A number of university admi- has asked one of its top committees to 
nistraiions, which seemed at one stage examine the whole iss^. 

iPolitical storm clbuds prompt 
doubling of research cash 

Political pressure on the Oovernntenl which expired last year were not re- 
to Uke the problem of acid rain more newed more than 10 per cent of Its 
seriously has resulted in the Depart- contract income. Universities likely to 
ment of the Environment almost benefit from the decision, either 
doubling the amount Of reMaridt it will through the NERC or from- bontracts 

coitimbstoo thisyeiTi ■ ■ directly IthiOugh . the Dob V^Iw 


Breathing apai 
laboratory nir 


icei (he Rarae Foundation has donated' a custom-built approach, 
research into respiratory diseases to Edinburgh Uul- Butitpointsoutthatonlyasysteimf 

laratnrv wan kti «f>a iin:»Ai*.aU»i. r lu. a dualfundlnffenutdrfiBllvbeintroducM 


iicmion (he new journal will ^ theSS 

one to cover the international MB iJ • 

specialist publications about ediSL 
and nrcliitecturc. The history of ilv 
subject gets an airing In the first iuct 
with im article by Le Corbusier vt- 
viously unniiblislied in English aifii 
reprint of Walter Gropius's account b< 
the history of the Bauliaus. 

Tlie first of a series of quartniy kc> 
tiircs on educational topics was bdd ' 

last week to mark the launch. Profesks I 

Geoffrey Broadbent, head of ilu I 
school of architecture at Portsrncnnh 
Polytechnic gave a personal aconotol ' 
the history of architecture and h i 
future. 

Joint finance 
urged for 
16-19 courses 

A new funding system for ail provision \ 
in Inner London schools ana collegu 
would be necessary if plans to rational- ' 
- ize 16-19 courses acns& both secton ; 
are to go ahead, accordiM to a papti | 
presented to the ILEA'S 16-19 rriw 
I sub- committee. 

The paper, prepared by the ILEA'k 
education officer, shows that h would 
be impossible to introduce new finan- 
cial arrangements for the 16-19 sector 
only as much of the institutions' inter- 
nal provision for this age groups is 
inseparable from other vrork. 

Tne document, which has now hers 
sent to the recently set up Inixr 
London Tertiary Education Board foe 
its recommendations, outlines three 
options for developing a new fuadini ' 
system. These are a course-related ora i 
roll-related system and a mixed 
approach. 


.. iVound'£lrn'mll be Spent on. the -'Aberdeen;. Lancaster, Loo^boraiigh .. ' ^ . 

ifubject, benefiting Hid Naiibnal En^ andNdttInghara. . IBgher educatlph Iri’.Loindon would 

•• vlronutenL • Re^^ ■ Cpuncll ; and ...' The money vdll back i^^rch on the benefit ifrojnniore.coilaboration across 

of acid raio on British catch- the binary , line, according to the 
- went areas. Interoatlqnal discuMiorip^ National Association of Teachers-in 


t ^e money will back research on the 
effects of acid rain on British catch- 
ment areas. InteroadQnaldiscussioribf 



. lore money tost oy uie.DmKt.^iaBt year 
• ' 'iVheil ' ibe departnicnt -1 feseatch' Into 
: air pollution was cut back dspr '/of a 
'general move towaids - proir ammes 
• which yrisuld bring shoTt-teri<i^teiiilts, 
ArpiiiKl a quarter of the money will go 
to NERC tor research at the Institute 
. ; . Of Terrestrial Ecology and in universi- 
•• ties. ; :■ ; • .V‘- • ' 


T^e treadmlU, donated by the British Heart Foundation, Is the only one 
available in Britain which can accommodate the alow walking speed of 
patients with severe bronchitis up to the speeds achieved by Olympic 
athletes. A large number of organizations have also contributed to the 
laboratory’s research work, lududlng the Cheat, Heart and Stoke 
^^gUon, the Medical Research Council and the Scottish Home and 
Health Department. 

Cross the line ^ says unioii 

Ugher .eduoaUoh 111 . London would .ties," the union states lit an outline 
benefit frojn more collaboration across policy document, 
the binary , line, according to the Changes in the Industrial base of the 

National Aasbciation of Teachers- in capital city following the decline of Its 
FU^er and Higher Education. ' / manufacturing industry and the loss of 
. The Natfee inner London rerian has one third of its jobs in two decades 
pointed out in Us fespqnaetb the, Inner meant that . all kinds of education 
. Ixndon Education Authority’s review opportunity had to be provided, 
of advanced further education that Name says. - - . 



The department's change of mind Is 
parllcularV significant for theinstitutei 
which lost .£120,000 when contracts 


"“vocuaed^^^^ Education. ' / manufacturing Industry and the loss of 

FromScbndinaria thkt^nWiesfu .^eNatOie iuner London rerion has one third of its jobs in two decades 
er south, including Britain,- export pointed out in its resp9nBet6tte.Inner meant that . all kinds of education 
I»llutioif from coal-burning pov«rita- botidoh Education Authority’s review opportunity had to be provided 
.1 - • i L of advanced further education that Namosays, , ' 

lliat;^sulRhut there has never been a study of all high- The association supporu a tettiarv 

^ ^u®ludlng Goldimitna’ system as the best provision for 16 to 

Allege the Roehra l^yeanalds as part of the ''seamier 

■u^d^h atyandLOndon universities. ' robe'^ of education linklns foho'ola 
i^esriRatinglhepossLbihtvm^^^ '.“Even considering the; provision c611eges, adult education and TOuth 

wthm ILEA,, there IS an urgent need and community work. ^ 
.rpccoiwidoratiODofihe'imx^ofediK^^ The union Says .that ohanaed dr- 
elTects are small and it will be some tion offered to the Undpp, regional cumstances ih^ld not d«trw what 
time before clear answers emerge. ‘ natlotuil and International compiUni- has been achieved 




Inquiry team clears Mu|stri£ri relaticms^u^^ 

" P oLctoi^; ,:^c investlaatfan notia It h 


■ : .Affef kit unpriscedei 
; Is^tingi.exhdily a 'yei 
V'Kelaitbfik' Research 
. ‘Wnrvriclc Univenity 


'oracclintiuna df.bias lnjta pub|lslvi(l iexpen bn iniWje law. were and bias in prtsentatlon. ’ makers w« hat the 

■ it; 

. n®y® . riot. ..peon . .substantiated leiiisiBtionL «ei no ih.. tore. nmitioihAf .'Exception. It notes that orifiihallvthe . .But the'inviRKrisfltfnU''i4i'ri'f]'n^ 


published today, .says the acbusatlohs the s 
''have not been .substantiated".' innisii 
although It adds minor prilldsrfis of jK.,! 
tbewaysbme^malerialwBS.prese'nted. 




nb% covered. 


SB . ana policy 
uit'^' field wors; 
ContribiiUpfi to 
afeaa it ' had 


approved under the new arrangeinenu 
will start. 

A dual system of fending would 
involve each sector continuing as u 
present but where arrangemenis an 
made to identify the costs of courseso*^ 
a theoretical basis. 

On the whole, the ILEA does art 
favour such a system, except at bs 
interim measure that could be intro' 
duced quickly and whkh would pw- 

vide information on cou«« and costtu 

it developed. . 

It recognizes that In the long lerffl n 
would meet very few of its objeclivesu 
schools and colfeges would continue w 
use an Irrecondlable systeffli in'*} 
preventing real rationalization 
courses. , 

The coininiiiee itself would preiwW 

see eventual introduction of a nweo 
approach. Under this system 
tions would be allocated a base rine 

bu^et based on roll calculations w 
which resources could be added relates 

to group size, level or type, of courifiw 

a mixture of these or other 

The paper says that this optitffl w 
allowing the institutions \ab«.we 
would ensure adequate planUmali^j. 
and would be Sensitive to 
course requirements and 
course and cost information a* a or 
product, - ; ' 

It also points but that there ar 
• numberof factors which will o^eniu^ 
determine the choice of optionj. 

1 of these is the difference otcqsM 
‘both sectors created by thc di.Btri"* 
i conditions of pay and seryi^-f* • • . 



dcnceeh 
an officii 
Rolhs^i 


search Council Lord Deloff claimed constantly- aware of the, need tor all;.;, 
there was *'so liiud ^ dissarisfaotiori ; membeiaofthcunUnot teri<!rin;bM 




. with the strong pro-TUC bias" of the 
SSRC-ninrunlt at Warwick that d neW 
IiisHtule of Labour Affairs was bping 
tounded. . : > ' :, i . , 

Following the. piiWIcation bf;,lho 
-SSRC inquiry Sic Kbruieth ^Berril.l 
• . r^ahtnan ■■ of : 


which would Jeopardize the imppitldh :■'[ 
iiy add. objectively of the:uititiMid thaf'* U 
^ny dbcnnlent nssbcialed ^th lUd^unif 


Was a ; paper .on the Scotland: was told M 

1981 iqdustriifi relations I j 'V»ii»aserf 

'.The conference condemned me as« 
.private, agencies, reflecting ,gr®^“!8 


carriMauctiddanger. Utlsourvi^thal 
in one or tvk> inktahces insuificieVlt -. 


.r w : rpwhoHs -d^ ' pwposais which: ’‘atlribated' moHV^" ®®ri« 

p/rte,5ddn#ite .w tne Qbver^nHn Itiapprba'ch!/ •• Pli^^ate a 
. beinubUsMc|Shprify ifrr il %or/, wJW/to concern t 


attention wds pajd; 
iriudea.* 


;; Offiofe ; ^pth^^ Worit^ 






Travel award plans shelved for election 

by David Jobbins channs in travel awards were under po‘wer after June 9. tiie discrepancies in the si 


Ministers have decided against sweep- 
ing changes in the way travel awards 
for the next academic year are calcu- 
lated- the second crucial dedaion on 
student support shelved since the 
general election announcement. 

® Although the present arrangements 
remain unchanged for next year, Sir 
Keith Joseph, secretary of slate for 
education, told the Commons on the 
eve of the dissolution that further 
consideration would be given to the 
method of reimbursement. Last week 
be also announced that student loans 
were shelved for the time being. 

Student leaders have been awaiting 
Qovemment proposals with keen in- 
terest since the announcement that 


changes in travel awards were under 
consideration. Two main options were 
proposed ~ a flat rate based on the 
average cost and a banding system 
taking into account the distances be- 
tween a student's home and university 
or College. 

Local authority oraanizations are 
opposed to the second because of its 
administrative complexities while the 
first, most favoured by ministers, is 
opposed by the National Union of 
students on grounds of injustice. 

The conflict, NUS leaden believed, 
has led to delay which meant that 
proposals were caught by the election. 

But on the basis of Sir Keith's 
Commons announcements, they fully 
expect the two issues to be re-opened if 
the Conservatives are returned to 


power after June 9. 

Sir Keith also gave the Commons 
details of the main rates oferant for the 
coming academic year. He said last 
November that the increase would be 
in the order of 4 per cent, uid the new 
maximum grants are increased by 
roughly that amount. The "away" rate 
increases by 4.07 per cent from £1 ,595 
to £1,660; tbe London award by 3.94 
per cent from £1 ,900 to £1,975; and the 
home-based award by 3.92 per cent 
from £1,225 to £1,275. 

Almost 250.000 students are classi- 
fied as "away*', 71 per cent of the total. 
Students studying from their parental 
homes account for 11 per cent and 
London students for 15 per cent of the 
total. 

Nothing sinister is being read into 


tile discrepancies in the size of the 
award between the three groups. The 
Department of Education has simply 
followed precedent by rounding off 
amounts to the nearest £5. 

The parental contributions, 
thresholds are being adjusted upwards 
by 8 per cent in line with the movement 
in earnings over the past year. 


Contribulloni tor 1683-64 wSl be: 

ResUuel 

Parental 

Income 

contrlbulton 

e 

£ 

7,100 

20 

6,000 

149 

8,000 

201 

10O00 

416 

12,000 

666 

15,000 

1006 

22,000 

1646 


Overdue PhD students 
to pay £100 penalty 

by Paul Fiather . more than the allowed four yt 

submit an M A will have to pay £ 
Students at Sheffield University taking each extra year. For part-tin 
unusually Iona to complete and submit dents, the limits are eight and six 
their theses wili in future have to pay an ^.#..<''..11...... ,L.. » 


Insight 
proves 
, riveting 

by Patricia Santinelli 
Most girls who have been on an. 
Engineering Industry Training Board 
''Insist*’ coune opt to take an en- 
gineering degree, according to a report 
' publish^ this week. 

The EITB "Insight” scheme is de- 
ligned to encourage more girls to 
become professional en^eers. The 
survey was based on replies to a 
questionnaire filled In by of the 373 

smh tormers on the courses held at 10 
t universities last year. 

It shows that more than 60 per cent 
of the participants decided to study 


thelrlheseswiUinfuturehavetopayan 
exlrs £100 a year “continuation fee’’. 

-'nie penalty comes into force in ^ere appl 
Oclober and means that Sheffield -has' univerufy 


more than the allovred four yean to 
submit an M A will have to pay £100 for 
each extra year. For part-time stu- 
dents, the limits are eight and six years. 

Mr Duncan McCallum, the assistant 
registrar, said more and more students 
were applying for extensions and the 
univeruiy nad decided that it pught to 






fsken one of the most positive steps to encourage completion. Tlie most corn- 
date to speed up student completion mon reason for an extension is that 
rates since the tssue was raised by a students have less time because they 


Government report a year ago. 

The Swinnerton-Dyer report on 


are now working. 

“Of course, we did not study the* 












patigraduate ttmniiy league tables to sec how Sheffield fared •" r ' - J - 

nibrnission rates as "wholly unsatistoc- on^completion. But we have been ' i " ''“m ' ’ i f ' i “ ^ / 

tory and put the blame squarely on thinking^along the same lines as the ' 1-^ 

3 ♦ ‘‘S “■ Swlnnerton-Dyer report." he said. 

dents or Ihe five research councils. waVed in^eelal circumst- AX' t . 

In one survey, the report found that~ances such as hardship. 

Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer takes 
^ river as chairman of the University 

Sen«rtudeL.only«pcr'?en^^^^^ thS2?s n??oXhis repSt Siiuthampton University has taken over ciutodlanship of 150,000 

completed after six years. . ofYhe Jocum^^^^ Mean- dricaments like these, relating to the military, parliamentary and polUlcal 

AtSheffieId.anfull-tImopostgradu._whife,th^ research Mundbar^ ewreer of theflrst Dukeof^lHngton.They cover the years 1790 
Bie students taking more than the publishing league tables of university and were handed over at an Inauguration ceremony at the weekend by the 


.allowed five yean to submit a PhD or completion rates. 


prerent duke. 


IBAtostep 

up flCllllt A radical suggestioD that the Oxford Okford ;ehtrance has become: fiUed .strbngly wg^ by ffie univeNlty stu^^ 

- . University entrance, examination ’ with “Byzantine complexify", and that dents union, because ft has teaerally 

'TV should be moved to coincide with only half the undcrgrwluate entry provedthemostefficieiittestofabilliy. 

vUU%>^ilUll X .v summer A levels is one of the options comes from state schools, even though Tiie comihittee is Ukely . to follov 

•h* j .o j u ’ A. being considered by an official commit- TTpercent of all sixth-formers taking Cambridge's lead and recommend the 

"■ j* tec dewing admissfons policy. A fevcls ore in foe maintained sector, abolition of entrance awards. Colleges 

‘ricreasB its education ^ report is being written oy Sir • An interim report makes dear foal will remain firw to make awardLs on 
rosacasiing support services for j^gp^etn Dover, president of Corpus tbe committee has already ruled out college work. Ancwsystem.ofspread- 

Christi College and head of the inquiry any idea of abolishing the entrance ingtdented applicants among colleges,} 
Some of the funding for foe back-up committee, and Is eagerly awaited by examination, and is sriongly against., centralized supervisionJ 

Daterial will come from the controver- all other universities which are greatly anynohOD of quotas to shift foe social , ^ould. follow. . I 


A sunnier path to Oxford? 


engineering subjects after being on foe 
course comparra to 40 per cent who 
had made up their minds beforehand. 

The survey also revealed a sliarp 
reduction in the numbers who were 
undedded or who mentioned both 
en^neering and non-engineering sub- 
jects as possibilities.ThesdteU from 10' 
td 2 per cent and from 20 to 5 per cent 
respectively. It also shows that the 
number of ^rls who were going to 
study non-engineering subjects rose 
from 20 to 3(jper cent. 

On some courses the numbers unde- 
cided about engineering as a career 
were fairly evenly split afterwards 
between thiose who favoured enrineer- 
ing and other subjects. But at Salford 
University the ‘Tnsiglu’' programme 
led to a doubling of the numbers 
intending to study en^cering at de- 
ee level, with marked increases on 


universities. 

On the Cambridge University course 
the shift had been the other way with 
more girls opting to do non-engineer- 
ing degrees, nt LxsughboTOugh, those 
inlendins to do other degrees rc- 
maiaed tne same, with those undecided 
switching to an engineering degree 
after the course. 

The survey shows that most girls 
planned to work In industry alter 


Inde|»ndent Broadcasting Au- 
thonfy is to increare its education 
brasdCBsting support senses for 
odulU, , ; • 


A radical suggestion that the Oxford Okford ;entrance has become; fiU 
Universlfy entrance, examination ' with “Byzantine complexify", and ft 
should be moved to coincide with only half the undergraduate ent 
summer A levels is one of the options comes from state schools, even thou, 
being considered by an official commit- 77 per cent of all sixth-fbrmere takl 
tee reviewing admissions policy. A levels are in foe maintained sectc 
A report is being written by Sir An interim report makes dear ft 
Kenneth Dover, president of Corpus tbe committee has already ruled c 


matenalmll come from the. controver- 
^ source of commercial sitonsonhip. 
Commerdal television is not allowed 
to pemUt companies to sponsor prog- 
rammes, so th» may mean that for the 


edures. 


Tbe committee was set up last 


Sir Kenneth has affinned that "no November to try to simplify Oxford's 
radical r^orms have been ruled oiit", admissions procedures, imd uso to 


The so-called matriculation offer, 
whereby students can be offered a 
piece on a testing interview, a head- 
teacher's report, and the minimum 

I W9 


he end hU commit- steU Keble College In its plan to requirement of two E gretde A'levcls is 
for reforms accept- ^-paM.ftie^procedures and join the extended in a general 

ir of colleses. which university Central Council for Admis- nfrAH,** r»i-ipsiw At nr«>_ 


A new programme. support and 
®Wlopmenl grbupi in the will 
b ’.,?P.ririsor8hlp, among other tasks* 
ft lir . > Bt first and an 

unaisdosed amount’ of money. 

It will publish all forthcoming' adult 
wucatiqn programmes, on indepen- 
«*> television; both' the ITV com- 
panies and Channel Four. The first of 
rorimUations for 1983/64,’ called 


tee wHIplump only for reforms accept- bv-pass the procetores and join the 
able to the majority of colleges, which universify Central Council for Admls- 
enjoy relative autonomy on admis- sions which controls general student 
sions, and ib.Carobridge University; ehuanre. , , .. 

The most slgniflcam decisions stiU The final report will be ready on May 

facing tbe commitlcc are: 27 and qrculaled for disw^OT, with 

V . ' . . Amr^mBlnmrn ' htr iirfnh^r 


• to abolish all entrance awards; 

# to make admissions more central- 
ized; 


finkl decisions made by October'. " 
The committee has met regularly 
and has considered more than US 


likely to be extended in a general 
“conaiiional offers" package. At pre- 
sent 10 colleges make matriculation 
offers. 

Moving the examination date would 
end the oiscrimination against schools 
unable- to offer special coaching for 
seventh-term entranoe candidates, with 


•^to move the examliiatlon date to subiniwions,includmg«fromoutt^^^ - either or sixth fenpas^ ^ 

Abril or June from November; ; Oxford, with more suTl Welding in. Sir UniveWtios would be anxious’ to 
• to Btandaidize all “conditional Kcnnefo said there was no view ex? ensbtoP*fo/dpl<‘ce* had been clwred . 
offers"* ■ ' ■ pTOsed that hasnot also beep contra- up before their own August A level 

•Mo^alWcarididates to express "no dieted. rush (ame. and. teachers would not 

^ T». has ruled out abohtion of the wanttodoatherun-UDto Alevels.But 


Universities . would ..be .anxioiiS’ to 


sidnal engineers. . 

’ , A sizable minority of girls, around 
is per cent, were not clear What they 
wanted to do after mduation. More 
pailicipants on die Imperial College 
and Soltord University courses wanted 
to work in engineering than any other. 
Girls oh. (he Bath Universlfy course, 
were most uncertain about their future 
careers - 17 per cent wefe considering 
en^neering and 14 per cent had no.t 
decided. 

"Insight" courses also helped to 
debunk some popular misconceptions 
about engineering - that it involves 
working with one's hands in a dirty 
environment and is a low status profes- 
■sion. 

Student appeals ; 

The Privy Council says that in the lari 
.15 years, 'there have been about 40. 
- app^ala mm studpnts. to a Visitor in , 
'WVPh the' Privy .CoundJ has ibperi 
involved: Several of these eases' have 
not yet l^n decided and as far as foe 
Test are concerned, the Visitor has oidy 
I felt able to act ijLtwp cases. 


ramj^uatlons for 1983/64, caUed 

?«feS'ira‘*So^ “'uhBs ruled out abolition of the w^ntto;togthrru;;up^ 

ip a year, 'and w;iJI be ^^hind the review ore cdUsUnW ( hat entrance examination, ft proposal both dra^cks seem soluble, 1 felt able to act ijLtw 

Researchers may face new curbs on animal experiments 


rrywwq wnuBUy m’ March and up- 
in'Janpary and August. 

iyvP* hpbkleUia iiiaed at schools and 
^ihet arid Indir 

W. viewers and ;20®0^pies. will 
(he flKt mailing. Local 


officers in foe 
'vill also 

LuJ.^ accompany their 

SJ2j*?.^jpto$rwmes .and relay ideas 

groups jnteivriedm a succession aiuiiivivm |/iuj««.», ^ 
pft*»f®himes'6n different sbb-' .vided they are workipa on- anaesi 
, tized animals; 'The White Paper, s 

' 'Alth^ this: is no longer satisfaclory. j - 

na4 
ivc] 


Researchers oerformlng animal ex- question er a ptuch longer, research- would also specify that' licences. for lory Mimal procedures committee 

face a new licensing programme with many tests of the tcachiiig would not be granted if au- would be set up m place of the present 

Svs^soob after the Mneral election sanre type, the document says. • diovisual recor^iinga could meet the noq-statulofy advisi^ committee on 

rtKrPsrimmsnt^r^^ P„JecTltfen«a would bu an «,r, , »»«« ol>j«>lves. foe'SSuld'’.™ 

proposes contamed In a Home Office requirement on top of personal II- . . .-The\qther main changes proposed SJjJSSenfe 

Paper pubtithed la^t week, _ for all the researchersilnvolved include ^ proce; 


White Paper published la^t week, _ cences for all the researchersilnvolved . 

At .present, personal lUceiices and applications for the new lice^ 
granted under the Eruelly to Anlmalk woulcfhavetpcarryacounterBignafere defeCi 
Act 1876 permit rcsearchers'to pursue from another senior resMreher. ^ s 

a successiSn of different projects, pi^ oroi^^ 

vided thev are working on- anaesthe- have to rerllfy that foe project wm 
tized animals; 'The White Paper, says likely to achieve its sciMime puip 


diovisual 

-The pi 
include.* 


SEES 


wTocarteleyirion 

PjWifjatipp of- back-up , 



this:is no longer satisfactory, j - 

' ;Under the proposed hew syitem, at 
least one worlceron any project would 
have to apply for a- qieclal project 
licence; tor foe specific expenmenfy rt 


woulahavetbcarryacountersignature defeCtSi productlon'iof antisera, trans- repori lo rato*"*"*'*'. . 
from another senior reswrcher.-TTiis SJ - The legUiatlon 'put forwa^ in the 

"sponsor", usually a professor would cmbiyos, as well W jronditfons of Wle Paper wpuldenable the Govern-: 

haw to certify that foe project was cftrein afema breedera^w^^ merit to ratify the Council of Europe’s 

likely to achieve us scienlfflc purp^, i^imals wouW^te^^^ . qonventlbri for protection of animats in 

that there was no alternative method after an experiment Scientific research whicb‘jt will issue- 

nf Artimole- that the wniiln iinl eniice nflin Btiit thflir cfire In ■ •- 


Ucente; tor foe specitfo expenraeni^ The newTetrislation would demand The -rjew regulutlbhs would be ari-* "inteod^ to be.a mioiniiiin atandardj 

entailed. :A ‘project individual h^^lng for studems. wri' mhtistesed Ify a stren^hto^. ^ EivU^AhUn-, 




; . •‘1 ■ 




Fall in standards fuels finance debate 


Till; Flint A riiiNsiU'Pi.EWEPrr v, 

^ 

IHung^ian 


Imm jaiicl Hook 


AiiiLTicHii acudcmic stsitulanls and its illiteracy rates, iind , 

WASHINGTON members were .ippoiaiod by (he of leacficis as ii charted a 20-yeai 
. . , llcatunn adniinislralion's i>wn cdiica- decline in Aniericnti education'. Il 

A spate of reports dncuineniiiig a ij^ni sccreinry, Mr Terrell H. Dell. cnlledforslifferadmi.ssloiistjndards,ti 
stcntly decline in the i|iialiiy of tlic The decline in student perforinaiice more rigorotts eurrictiliun and higher 
f !. I s.V’'i‘-*m lias roportcil by the commis.sion proved to salaries for teachers, 

fuelled efforts ut Lojigress to jiicresise be useful political ammunition ditriiig Additiotiul weight was thrown be- 
icueral aid to colleges and seliools. the Congre.ssioiinl dchalc on the fcilcr- hind the comniission's findings when. 

Inc tiiirry ol critictsni has sparked al budget for l‘JR4, when the Senate within a week, two other reports were 
tin cliHiigc in^ PreMueni Reagans approved a [iroposnt to add $1 billain indepciidenlly released calling for iin* 
ediieaiioii policies, whicli have kept a for education programmes. poriant educational reforms. One was 

light rein nil federal spending on Sciuiior Roheri T. Stafford of Ver- issued hy the Twentieth Century Fund, 
subsidies to seliools ami college .sm- niont, a inemberof ihepresident’sown a private foundation based m New 
j t. 1 -n. republican party who supported the York City and another came from un 

President Keaean said; ‘There are budget increase, said: “One thing is ad (lOc panel of state governors, husi- 
things the feder.nr government can .and absolutely clear from the report. We ness le.iders and educators called the 
must do lo ensure educational excel- need to improve the status ofeducaiion National Task Force on Educ.ition for 
leiice, but bigger budgets arc not the m our nation, and to do so we must Economic growth 
umwer." when ho commented on the increase our coniiniimeiit to eduen- Many ecnicators have agreed that 
N.nlionnl Cninmission on Exivlloiiee in lion." ^ffoMs nL...il m h,. mn.ix m Jifinrov.. ii.« 


rcpariiliim matliemaiics. Bui i]iieslioiis have been 
II 2U-ycrir raised ubout where the moiu-y will 


decline in Aniericnii ediieaiion. II euine from fur needed refoiins - such 
cnllc( 1 forsliffcradnti.ssioiislundarJs,a as bigger teachers' salaries, 
more rigorous curriculum and higher AlUiough the bulk of the fmaueial 
salaries for teachers. support for educiitiuiml impruvcmeius 

Additional weight was thrown be- is likely to come Irom stiile and local 
hind the coinmission's findings when, governments, Sen;iior Slaffonl toM his 


«i u,.^i Ti nVoi I L o auvenimenis, dcii.-iioroiaiiimi loiii Ills 

at budget for l‘JR4, when the Senate wnbm ii week, two other reports were mnuriissioiril cnlle-Kuics ih n tedoi il 

"'J^Pcntlcnlly released callftig for iiii- orfi^i„is had an ohliiiUi-m to he leadei.s 

for ^ porlan educa loiia refewms. One wa.s .,^i partners to thi; renowctl cuminii- 

Suuiior Roheri T. Siiiflord ol Ver- issued hy the Twentieth Century FumI, mo,J cdueaiimnl excelleiuv 

niont.aiMcmberofihepresidenfsowii a private foundation based m New to c( u alum..l uXclIIuiu . 
repubhenn party who simported the York City and another came from un The %i liillion increase m govern- 
budget increase, said: “One riling is ad hoc panel of .state governors, husi- "‘^nt spending endorsed by Seiial.ir 
absolutely clear from the report. We ness le.iders and educators called the Stafford would raise the totiil feder.il 
need to improve the status ofeducaiion National Task Force on Educ.ition for ‘^‘^ucalioii budget to $15.‘J billion, 
in our nation, and to dn so we must Economic growth Republicim leiiderx in the Sen- 


s repiirL Tlii.s was itiic «'f [be national cniimir.ssion's rcpnrl qualiTv«>fsludems' nrcpiuiition niirti- H»'iise oF Rcnrescntiilivcs liu! 
itienuKsi wulcly-puhlieiredcniuiucsof cited lax .icadcrnic stiindards, high cularly in the area.s of science and “PPn'ved « NidgeMcsolutUH 

that would allow spending for educa 

Reagan dubbed ‘enemy of excellence’ .i™tci,Kre:,sc.,.u.„«si,vM 


kconomic growth. 

Many echicators have agreed that 
efforts need to be made to improve the 


Some Republicim leaderx in the Sen- 
ate continued to press for a hiwer 
education budeet of $14.0 billion bin 
the Hniise of Reiircsenliilivcs lius 


from B. Piilriek McQuaid 

WASHINGTON 

Aiiiericiin vice president, Mr 
Wiiltcr Moiulalc. a leudiiig contender 
for the 1MK4 Denmeiiiiie presidential 
(loiniruiiioii, has proposed u piiekugc nf 
sweeping ediiciilinii.'il reforms ihui 
would iiierease fe<leral s|)eiiding by un 
iinmiiil $1 1 billion. 

('i|nlali/ing mi a recent sniiie of 
reports eriiieul of Americjiii scliooliiig 
Mr Minidnie iiseii u press conference :ii 
Iliirviird University (u intioducc 
ediKMiioii us iin iinporrnni eiiinpiiign 
issue and iittacked Presideni Reagan's 
less-llian-oniliu.sj<is(ie rciiciiuii to the 
recammeridulinns in the reports. 

“Two weeks ago the N«lion:il Com- 
nu's.slon I'n Execllenec in Educmiori 
presented its report to President 
Reagan," lie sukl. "In response, Mr 
Reagan slapped them in the face." He 
ehiii.ieierized the presideni us the 
enemy of execlluncc and claimed he 
had turned his hack on the country, 
its children and its future. 


m.nths. sciences, and foreign languages 
for four years after graduation. 


that would allow spending for educa- 
tion to increase (oiihnui Slb..Mij|lion in 
1984. 

The differences between the budgets 
nfiproved by the House and the sunule 
will have to be resolved by a joint 



al government take a bigger part in lengthen the school day or year, in- 
educaCion. 'ret in answer to this crease teachers' sahirics and develop 
impassioned plea for educational e.xcel- new courses and facilities for technolo- 
lenee, Mr Reagan proposes to disman- gical and foreign language instruction. 
* effort. Mr Mondulo Mr Moiidale ni‘ 0 |)used investing an 

SSIIU. nrlrllflf^nal €J KSfJinM in an 




Muiidalcr education Is key Issue 

“fund for excellence", fuelletl with $4.5 
billion of federal allocutions. He pro()- 
osetl ihni individual coiunuiiiities 
should dclcrmiiie their own staudards 
nf excellence and that (he government 
should fund them directly to iruple- 
ment local programmes. lie suggested 
that districts might use the funds to 
lengthen the school day or year, in- 
crease teachers’ sahirics and develop 
new courses and facilities for technolo- 


S3 billion to the elcmcntarv and secon- 
dary school progr.'immes that Mr 
Reagan wants to cut. He would also set 
aside $1 .5 billion to ensure that low and 
moderate-income students had n 
chance to ntteiid college and to streng- 


grammes in 1984. 

President Reagan has suggested that 
the federal government was part of die 
problem of declining educational uuiilitv 


naiub. Ulillini lUCIISUreiniU lowano 1 .|. "r 5 j* MIC 

moderate-income students hud a declining educational quality 

chance to ntfeiid college and to streng- 2n During the 

then the government's commitment to a which the commission saw a 

the nation’s historically black colleges °®‘^*''f*''®Pp”o'Aniericancollegessiiid 
and universities. ! , ■y'' R^Hgnn pointed out that 

AspresidentMrMondalcwouldpay [7 f ^ subsidies increased 

for all this through a progamine of 

"renllslic" military spending, reduced government seemed 

federal health care costs and by elimi- forget that education begins in the 
Rating Mr Reagan’s plan to index ^^tme were it is a parental right .md 
personal income taxes to inflation. He responsibility. Well-intentioned but 
cniled this "tax relief for wealthy misguided policymakers have stamped 

Anii'rir'ine" ^ 21 iinifnitn mArli,«>.riiii ik., 


research 
squeezed f 

by il .Specuil (-'orrospofuleni 
Hmigurian schniars arc feelioo “{, 1 , 
iuui mieiiso'* ti\vr recent governiwii 
eiu\ m expemliimv, Dt Janos Swiw 
i>«nh;d. the piesideiii of the Hungary 
Acudeiuy ol Sciences admilled, 

Hie AcatL-inv uf Sciences, ^ 
empbiys iilmnst 2..5il0 researchma 
sdeiuv iiiid ilie liimianities receives |2 
per cent nf Hungary's research ari 
dovelojiineiil budget. 

In line with the country's geiKn) 
ccouoiiiio which cmphaiizn 

ci»si effectiveness, the govemmenl» 
peels the research eonimuiuiyioshw 
“creditwtirthiness". This means, Di : 
SzeiUitgcnlml expinined, that H »isq ^ 
li» the academic community to prcFic 
that the sum sficnt on science ki! 
learniiig w;is worthwhile. 

Ivars for the ^turc of Hungariu : 
learning tend to be a seasonaF plw 
nonienon as May is the month 
general assembly of the academy. 

In 19R0. for example, the ruituw 
was that the humamti^ were to lx 
phased out. universities coovem-dh 
(eclmical colleges, and the old pur- ; 
mar schools turned into vocatioikl 
training centres. 

Shortly affer, the ministne; rt 
education and culture were combliK^ . 
into single ministry under Dr | 
Poszgoi and the threateiml cuis%ni ; 
made by streamlining the adminiiiij- . 
tion. ' 

Now, the recession is beginninjk-j 
bile Into research funds and 
scholars in particular feel their carw 
prospects blocked by senior K'ieniiita | 
To dule, the main soluticm has beta I 
k.. Pk. kS> I 


.1 mis lax reiiei ror wealthy puneymaKers nave sramped , V c r ^ 

Americans". « uniform mediocrity on the rich P’'‘^POsed by Dr Szentagotnal. v 

Mr Mondale would expect Amer- variety and excellence that had been molnhiy in sci^ 

ican industry to chip in through our heritage." Many excellent and highly qualtfiM 

f of ‘>'0 l^^eS;S?„sScs"Sif K > 

that coroorEs national commission disagreed willi absolutely necessary forlhemloAr/- | 

dils. i^wouklTlM cxp3 hud comnbiited to iCc deterioration of Certainly a riumher of senior site , 

for invesZents in r«ea„ll L performance. ,io se/n. to combine a post iaj' 

velopment. Mr Norman C. Francis, presideni of academy, a university nppointmsni^ i 

In all. his programme would create ^^vier University of Louisiana, said: work in a government office j 

a 73 per cent increase in the depart- federal government not done their speciality. Academics art nint>- 

mem of education's annual budget ol what it did, we would probably be even ennore permitted to undertake frj 
$15 billion. ® worse off than we are now.’’ search and consultancy work for ifw*' : 

— try and although some instiiuw . 

causes political storm in Italy proportion ^of Iheir^^ime they 

* Jr devote to outside work, these rcstrif : 

Diljsiles in Sicily. ternal" politics within the socialist 1‘ons arc of little practical significant j 

.The author, Miss Nina Gardner, leadership that concerned the parly's The "mobility" which Dr Si^nU' i 
admits that her paper, while In Itself a drift away from the communists. With advocates would presumaPi} | 

controversial piece of scholarship, has such a sizable Communist Party, Italy orcak up this multiple tenure system 

generated a lot of deliate because of was not considered the most reliable leaving more jobs otwn. • 

M*" Wchard NATO ally and the decision look Z ; j 

Gai^ner is rarren ly a professor of law Europe by surprise, she says. TurkS dlSmiSSBu 

at Columbia University, where she Miss Gardner wrote lo the nerlodlcal n T ,„,hf I 

glans to enrol next term as a law noting that they had quoted IhJm hS engineers are amon^ : 

**“*“*• thesis out of context laiesi umvcrMtylecturers to be 

interviews she au Inaccurale dcplclto!! of "er «d from their posts by (he Turliili , 

conducted with Italian government She says she has rejected offers fenm ”’“*‘1'*** l**w authorities. . 

personallHes -- many of whom she met Itidlan publlcotlonsieeking Iheir 40 predecessors. Ihe^ 1 

IhTMgh her fether^s contacts - Mias the threls. “It's a deli^e^ IssurrfeS victitns lose not only ijj 1 

Ga^er suggests that the decision was now, though it has simiMred a bH »fhi ^ ■ oifu 1 

arrived at because of complicated *in- said. « «« ^“n'nereo a mi, she the right to work for a public insniu i 

_ — lion, _ 


Mr Mondale pro|)osed investing an 
_ ... additional $! bihion in an “educHtion 

1 ^ 1 - , slnitcgy corps" programme which would award 
wtwtd be the establishm ent of a national grants to students who would leach 

China enrols Harvard thesis 

more students by E. Patrick McQuaid 

by Peter Maugcr Harvard Unlvmlty has vrilhdrawn an 

The Chinese province of Beijing re- 

cently announced measures ti speed I* 

up the expansion of higher education. 


research institutes when it wastf ^ 
absolutely necessary for them | 

to undertake their rescarth. b 
claimed. 1 

Certainly 11 number of senior Kfe i 
Inns do seem lo combine a post mot i 
academy, a university nppointmsni^ i 
work in a government office relaiea^ j 
their speciality. Academics art furit*’ 

firm,, re nariM,rta^ t.rt iinHpriake K- 


Enrulmenis will rise from 315,000 this 
year to 550.000 in 1987. 

In order lo achieve this ambitious 75 
per cent increase, a number of new 
universities will be founded during the 
next five years. A new university in 
Hainan opening in October will be ilie 
first ever in this sub-tropical island off 
China's south coast and will cater 
mainly for minority nationalities. 

Smaller cities with no higher educa- 
tion institutions will set un satellite 
colleges and ni^hi schools affiliated to 
eslablished universities, which will 
send experienced lecturers there for 
limited periods to train new staff. 

The many demands on Chinn's 
building industry limb accommodation 
in universities and students are being 
asked to live at home where possible. 
They will be encouraged to do so by a 
new regulation obliging them to pay for 
tlieir accommodation on campus. 

With the emphasis on the country's 
growing need for technicians, the 
pnlticctinic eoileges arc being ex- 
panded. These colleges nm three-year 
courses ns opposed to (our years in 
universities niui the saving of one year 
A*ill allow :i bigger tuniuver. 


political party leaders In Rome, 

TTie document, written by the daugh- 
ter of B former American ambassaaor 
to It^y, has been removed for a year at 
her request from the university's arc- 
hives. 

The thesis gathered dust for nearly o 
year until reporters with La RepulMctt 
obtained a copy and summunxed its 
discussion of Italy's 1979 decision to 
allow the development of nuclear cruise 


Harvard thesis causes political storm in Italy 

by E. Patrick McQuaid missiles in Sicily. ternal" nolitlcs wiiMn ih« ennioii.* 


ternal" politics within the socialist 


r|v. wauuu MiV DUVIHim 

Harvard Unlversltv hiu wUhdriiwn ah ™ N*"® Gardner, leadership that concerned the parly’s 

uSK«?ara^fSSlX«^^^^ that her pape^ while In drift away front the communists" With 


. , I I* — ■'•1* ••• m asMMa aiawMIlllilgUIISUI* TTIIIl 

Gontrovcrflial piece of acholarshlpg has such a sizable Communist Party, Italy 
generated a lot of debate because of was not considered the most reliable 
her father's position, Mr Rkhnrd NATO ally and the decision look 
. “ “irenlly a professor of law Europe by surprise, she says, 

at Columbia University, where she Miss Gardner wrote lo the neriodlml 


Cadets suffer short, sharp shock treatment 

fmnv i-j . 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

The University of New South Wales 
wanted to play n greater role in the 
operations of the Royal Military Col- 
lege at Duniroon. in Canberra. 

The university is concerned about 
compiaiiils from staff members at 
Duniroon that the military has in- 
truded unacceptably into ncaclemic 
affairs. 

Professor Kay Golding the pru-vicu 
chancellor of the university, snki il 
would be upproHching (he defence 
, depurtnient to canvas the possibility of 
setting up a consultative committee to 


.®'.°®‘h that a investigation into the allegations Af- 
sadistic and prolonged initiation prog- ter receiving a report he infoS the 

Am' ' Il .* 1 . h®en enough incidents involving exces- 

hy the college com- s*''® behaviour to indicate that at least 
mandanl. Major General H. j. some of the military staff at the college 
Contes, led to the recommended dis- should have been aware of them Tifis 
But Mr indicated there was a need for close! 
fitoiinds supervision of cadets and for more 
that their behaviour reflected a wider detailed written instructions 
pattern of conduct which had nppar- General Coate& utri in ki^ 
enily become iiccepied ns cusiomary. that seven steps had already Tew 


subject of a judicial inquiry inw ^ 
dizalion by cadets. Hie 
inquiry said bastardization had , 
institutionalized and was 

himiliating. Recommendations J 

made to prevent a recurrent « , : 
behaviour but within 10 yen^ these ; 
clMriy been ignored, he sad. } 

Duntroon was opened in : 

by the then governor-general ^ , 

stralia, Lorf Dudley. Today « 

about 440 cadets at Dufltroon. : 
year 150 are selected to begn tt®'" ^ 


•• — • arv*****^ «I|- •* tewiaawussMavv II 

RnpicI development is planned for oversee the programme nt Duniroon 

friix.IrtlAtilcicn n.l He SHld lhi_> ■mtvp.rcilv u>;iu f'nni'umm 


radio-television universities. Educu- 
iioiui tdevisinn stations will be built in 
all cities will) a pomilation of more Uian 
one million and the main courses wilt 
be ill finance, economics, law and 
liberal arts. It is estimated that these 
television, correspondence and night 
colleges wili |>rovidc full or jsart-ljnie 
courses for well over iwo million adults 
by 1987. compared (o about 600,000 
last year. 


He suid the university was concerned 
about the capacity of military cadets to 
fulfil the academic requirements of a 
full-time course. 


I»vi»l,.n« .L «'iii.sc jjuve «« ('■.'’''cm a recurrence of the 7 ®®^ ®« seiecteo 10 • 

omShIh bastaidireiion programme. These in- ®nd about one In four resign « 

“balSSJ”^ ® “‘If'' ?®!’ 8 ®s to standing orders to discharged before the four-year coui« f 

IvS ih?S« involved but- tlanfy the sanctity of study periods" is over. After graduation eng'”®'?;? 

*,?t®.'‘t^* ®*^rcion. hiimiliatinn and sleep time. Rules cbnr«min« k._ and hnnnii« 


full-time course with: huMfr^i tn«» V ukhis neiween warring rure or academic ana minwi? 

ProfussorGolciingconimentedasMt fitanlb at mcauSs \l n™" rchsued. while the fourth year is militnry * 

Gordon Scholcs, the minister for dc- tWiifti eating; made to carry out s®*d that the Uni- « exnecied to •■'hang'’ 

fence, announced there were to be various onerous and lime-wastino South Wales has enioveH r®’^£f{!!*tQg6 whenai’ 

simiflcaiit administrative and training duties in the evening that preventeS JHT” f"®”dly relations wit^ 
efianges at Duntruon after flndingsofu ihem from studying. *fcnce department since 19fi? whSn 

"Widespread pattern of unacce^le . Asaresultofiheoublidtysurround- SsSy%a!ul 

behaviour" nt the college. Newspaper mg the claims. Mr ScholesirUcredan yea^ studies, undertake nradeinic studies 

• »ege oecame the for three years. 
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Europe ‘at a 



by John O Leary meeting to the 16 to 19 age group. selves as rejects," the paper concluded. 

„ . But the ministers' over-riding con- Mkc Mnroarel Mnrch'ilt fnrmi>r 

head' of Her^MajestJ's'fnspcctornte, 

turning point and must reassess its tioii provisions which had taken plare added in a report for the conference 


by the Council of Europe, representn- a turning pmnt. Wc consider that it is 


livcsof 22 couiilriesacknowledgedih. 1 t now time lo review where the educa- 
adolescents hud become disillusioned lion system stands in a period of 
with education. And part of the blame International difficulty and economic S 
waspl.«d,,.hcdo„rof.heu„iversi- H' , , S funS, 

Mrs Geinnis Hussev, the Irish em^ymerit srisis upon o“ct!Ss 

Ministerof Education, who chaired the of the major points of discussion." she 

conference, said the influence of said, addiltg Slit problems of disaffec- S^atiraJT he^o ^S LrS 
universities over the secondary cum- tmn among the young were common to ® 

culum was one of the main concerns uf all the comiirics represented. , . , , . . 

ail deleutes. "There is very much of an A discussion paper prepared by the . * he fact has to be faced t hut it is i he 


Economic 




Helmut Kohl; 'Too many sludenls" 

A degree isn’t 
everything, 
says Kohl 

from James Hutchinson 

BONN 

The West German Chancellor, Herr 
Helmut Kohl, considers it is high lime 
for society to drop the idea that going 
lo university is invariably the best thing 
a person can do. To shouts of protest 
from students, he told a conference 
organized bw university vice chancel- 
lors that the number of graduates 
leaving the universities was disprop- 
ortionate to the needs of the labour 
market. 

The citizen could not make sense of a 
system which produced too many 
graduates, yet at the same time con- 
tinued to enrol ever more students - 
and this even though severe cuts in 
public spending had been necessary. 

As a matter (H urgency young people 
should be asked to think very CHrefiiUy 
before deciding to seek n university 
place, Herr Kcml said. In many cases, 
specialized vocational training would' 
be a more sensible alternative. 

The Chancellor's arguments are sup- 
ported by figures by the Medical 
Association which snow that last 
month about 2,800 German doctors 
were without jobs. At the moment 
about 60,000 people were studying 
medicine, of whom only an estimated 


Sducatioi. Snd the role of Lrtiailnr 


aaiu iiiai uic nmuciiLc ui aaiu, Auuiii^ liiBi piuuiciiiaui uiSAiicv- «Hiiratinii nnd ihe role of nrirliJiiI-)r 

universities over the secondary curri- tmn among the young were common to ® 

culum was 011 c of the main concerns uf all the comiirics represented. , ' , . , , . . 

ail delegates. "There is very much of an A discussion paper prepared by the . * be fact has to be faced t hut it is i he 
ovcr-influencc exerted on the school Council of Europe's committee of university systern which very often is 
curriculum by university entrance re- senior officials identified the university the main target of criticisni, the report 
quirements," she said. "It is causing sector as the source of strongest press- *®'“' B is taxed with the failure to 
imbalance in the education system and ure on secondary schools. adapt to the new requirements of the 

has lo be dealt with." "If a certain level has to be reached econonw and of society, not of vitality . 

The delegates, who included Dr prior lo university entrance and if ana inability lo reconcile its tradiiional 
Rhodes Boyson, the British minister of streaming is to be avoided as far as values and fiinctions with the needs of 
education, and Mr Nicholas Scott, the possible the dangers arc obvious: education.' 

minister responsible for education in either children with academic potential fnilini plans for the group were 
Northern Ireland, discussed European may be held back unnecessarily or the cleared last November ana the OECD 
cooperation and the education of mig- non-academic pupils will sense (he hopes to identify "wiiul should be the 
rants as well as the problem of adoles- school's inherent validation of universities' cent nil functions in a new 
cents. They agreed to devote their next academic progress and will cla.ss them- economic and siKial context". 


sector as the source of strongest press- 
ure on secondary schools. 

"If a certain level has to be reached 


and inability lo reconcile its traditional 
values and functions with the needs of 
mass education." 

fnilini plans for the group were 
cleared last November and the OECD 
hopes to identify "wiiul should be the 
universities' central functions in a new 
economic and siKial context". 


Fears grow for jailed 
Armenian priest 

Armenian Christians in Jerusalem arc 
becoming increasingly concerned ab- 
out the fate of the Rev Manuel 
Yergatian, a lecturer at (he Arme- 
nian Theological College in Jeru- 
salem, who was nrrested on October 
1 10, 1980 nt Ankara airport in 

{Turkey. 

In recent years, Turkey's policy has 
been to diminish, as far as pos.sible, the 
importance of Armenian culhire with- 
in its borders. Historic churches and 
other cultural relics in the areas 
formerly inhnhited by Armenians are 
being aflowcd to fall into ruin, since, if 
tliere are no visible traces of Armenian 
culture in the area, it is easier for 
official Turkish historians to minimize 
the extent of the massacres of Arme- 
nians which look place during the Pint. 

World War. 



Jobs crisis 
boosts student 
applications 

from John Wnishe 

DUBLIN 

Poor job prospects for secondary 
school-leavers is thought to be one nf 
the reasons for the 8 per cent incrcuse 
in applications for places next nutumn 
I in Insh universities and other third- 
level colleges. I 

The Central Applications Office ex- 
pects to have ulinosi 22 .n 0 U iipplicn- 
tions for 8,000 places in the nine 
institutions it ilc.iis with. 

The CAO acts as n cienriug house for 
applications to the universities, nation- 
al uistitutes for higher education, Dub- 
lin Institute of 'Technology and Tho- 
mond College in Limerick. 


Armenian young men wno wisn 10 
study for the priesthood have no option 
but to make their way to Jerusalem, 
which is now the mam centre of the 
, Armenian Church. 


men who wish to 


medicine, of whom only an estimated 
40,000 would enter the medical profes- 
sion. CUV • ♦ 11 /I T®*her Yergatian's whereabouts werel graduate's 

The assodation has also been com- f ® f®’*' w®.®*’®. ®8‘^ ‘•’®, The overall increase in applications 

pfaimng about falling standards of Turkish press reported that he had; is also somewhat surprising in view of 

cloctor training. Until now it has been A® ^"'iLegted at the planned 25 per cent fees rise for the 

customs for medical graduates to ment ^us years internul exile universities andsome other third-level 

spend at least three years working '"■•SL" k,. colleges. But the. Higher Education 


Medicine is still very popular with 
Manuel Yereallan: 14 years* JalJ St’s®* first preference applica- 
. . tions for 280 ploccs. Commerce facul- 
Armeiuan young men have ined logo, u’es have attracted a surprisingly high 
from Turkey to Jenisalem to study. , number of applications this year - 
For years, in spite of the in- probably reflecting good reports last 
tervenlion of Anuiesty International, year on job placement for commerce 


The overall increase in applications 


In 1980, Father Yergatian travelled “J graauaics. 

rn Turkev to collect a oartv of vouna S-" lPu ' ® . j .u . il" i. The overall increase in applications 

men who wiSed to^ P’®« "P®/ ®«* ‘^a he had; is also somewhat surprising in view of 


ment plus years internul 


universities and some other third-level 


hS^Ilai BuT«o„V 3 0Co7n« Re«m sports by his lawyer ,.«,e 'AXdiy insisi^.hS'&TreT- 

Straight into pracSw ® ricationl. and of having tapes of Arme- ulcers and that his weight lias fallen ins%SfJ- 

, One .of the motives behind the nia_n folk music. _ __ S?!"J5V5 Ite new secretary, Mr John Hayden, 


straight into pracfice ricationL and of having tapes of Arme- ulcers and that his weight lias fallen fostitutions ■ 

,One of the motives behind the nian folk music. from 15V^ stone to less than 8 stone secretary, Mr John Hayden, 

Medical Association’s campaign Tlie intending students were de- says there is a dLiger that planned 

glut of doctors, is, of course, tamed for three days and then allowed student admissions for many insiitu- 

tt> protect incomes. to go free, as minors. Since then, no Icaguesui Jerusalem fear, are remote, tjonswillhaveiobereviscdunlessthey 

~~ ” I can unfreeze posts left vacant because 

University suspects right-wing attack of financial stringency 


by Richard Lapper 
Authorities and students at Guatema- 

Dc.ti"^palrol= .mcWly J™!!;."'.? 

£^"^odate only 50. There is ilso a 

fjimii^l® ^ in a number of sents a real decrease in tunding when 



spending in a number of government leiecornm^unicanons i 
otpartments has been reduced. TTie ence will have to be pi 
finance minister flatly told Meyer that jh® reduced leu 
the universitylcould not have -more nmding. 
money simply because II asked for il. The authordy had 

Dr Meyer has proposed that a 
full-time university hnance committee Khlliirv^ t 

be set up to raise funds and reduce the «® 1 ‘ Jb® ^^runry k 

iJsIctTnciSg''''"" '’ «vcV.“yins^^^ 

(State fin . , . consequences are tiv 

But the more radical Association of uing on urgently nei 
University Students (AES) believes {gets, a totally ini 
the government is aiming to destroy equipment provisioi 
the university’s autonomy with its ponement of seven 
present policy. It claims the cwnomic deuiic requirements. 


Certainly, projects in areas such as 
telecommunications and computer sci- 
ence will have to be postponed because 
of the reduced level of recurrent 
funding. , I 

The authority had estimated that it ' 
would need IR£ 8 S. 8 m in the way of 
recurrent grant and IR£23.3ni in cap- 
ital. The February budget pared this 
back to IR£76.4m and IR£lJm rcspec- 


.1 1 1 I iQverseas news 

Nuclear 

counter 

attack 

by Thomas Land 
Canada. France and Norway arc 
among the first to contribute financial- 
ly to the infant United Nations Insti- 
tute for Disarmament Research. The 
institute, which is to collaborate with 
the universities and specialist research 
organizations of many countries, has 
been cstnblished on a permnnent basis 
by u UN General Assembly resolution 
passed lute Iasi yenr. 

Its csiablishnicni springs from what 
is perhaps the only nrea of uncon- 
ditionul agreement shared by the rival 
nations locked in the East-West arms 
race over the mounting universal dan- 
ger inherent in their conmetilion. The 
institute is to seek ways otreducing and 
ultimately ending the ,irnis race with- 
out increasing the contesinnts' sense of 
national insecurity. 

■ The General Assembly cnllcd For .in 
aiilimonious institution based in Gene- 
va. the situ nf the crucial Emopenn 
strategic arms ncgoiitiiions, to work 
closely with the UN Dc|virtmcni nf 
Disnrmnmuiil Affairs and to imdcrtiike 
iiuk‘|)cn(lciit research on arms control 
and related security issues. 

Its work is to be funded by voluntary 
contributions from states as well .is 

E rivate donors. Its initial funding has 
cen very modest in terms of the 
colossal global arms expenditure; but 
many further contributions iirc still 
expected. 

In fact, the institute has been nt work 
for the past two years under nn interim 
agreement rinnnecd at $UX),CHJ0 a vciir 
bv France. Canada has now rnisod 
niiother $U)U,<)H 0 to promote research 
ns well as public intormnlion foi the 
UN's World Disurniiimcnt Campaign; 
ind Norway has just .iniiminccd the 
icennd nf two donations totalling 
M5.iK)0 to enhance cuopciuiiun be- 
tween the institute nnd other research 
oreani/.ations worldwide. 

The mum research themes of the 
'.nstiiuie are nuclear disarmament, 
nucleur non-proliferation, new tech- 
nologies affecting disarmament, re- 
gional nppronches to disarmament, 
confidence-building measures and de- 
velopment .ind security issues affected 
by (fisarmament. 

Dr Liviu Bota. the first director of 
the institute, eloborated in a recent 
discussion paper: "The programme of 
work will cover the dynamics of the 
arms race and military technology, the 
achievement of security at a lower level 
of ormnmenls, verification of com- 
pliance with disarmament agreements 
and military expenditures with a view 
to their reduction and the allocation of 
the funds thus saved lo development. 

"We will cooperate with institutes, 
universities and other establishments 
ail over the world active in the field of 
disarmament research. Besides the 
mutual benefits, such cooperation will 
help to initiate or develop disarma- 
ment research capabilities worldwide." 

That point Is borne out by Ottawa's 
financial contribution to the Institute. 
Earlier this year, a group of Canadian 
academics representing such influen- 
tial institutions as York, McGill. 
Guelph, Waterloo and Prince Edward 
Island universities and the Royal 
Military College passed through Gene- 
va for briefings at the UN Committee 
on Disarmament. 


ital. The February budget pared this f .ou; 
backtoIR£76.4mandlSlJmrcspec- CUUl ac 

tively. Mr Hayden says that among the oqaC 00611 
consequences are the halting of plan- 

ning on urgently needed capital pro- The fee-levying exten 
jects, a totally inadequate capital' course whicn was coi 
equipment provision and the ^st- University of Colombi 
ponement nf several desirable aca- (erred to Sii Lanka's C 


cutbacks are designed to "suffocate" 
the university ami create conditions for 
a government intervention. 

The assuciation believes that econo- 
mic moves must be seen alongside 
continuing violence. Two more stu- 
dents were kidnapped last month and 
there has been no let-up in the activi- 


He believes also that it will be 
impossible to meet the demand for 
places in higher education institutions 
in the medium to long term. 

"It is clearly unlikely that the projec- 
tion of places for 55,000 students by 
1990 can be met unless a commitment 
is obtained for a five-year capital 


a real decrease in tunding when ties of officially sanctioned death development programme on a much 
foflation is taken fnfo account. It claims squads. These were responsible for the higher level of funding than indicHted 
noufmon^v 14 needed to cover a current deaths ofsonie 200 university workers, by the grant_for 1983, he said. How- 
5m ^ teachers and students between 1979 ever, there is no sign of the gcivcrn- 

Ooiernmern economic plans for this 'and 1982. while 600 other university ment. which is l.rying to reduce public 
vePrTave alreaS STed out any in^ personnel were fomd to leave the expendilure, bemg able lo give such a 


sciences inflation is taken into account. It claims squads. ThcM res^n^^^^^ 

& leW l®«9rers have been new money is needed to cover a current deaths of soto ^ un^ 

•‘nCr killed or. driven out of the HefiHt of S3 5m teachers and students bciwi 

in the last five years. Government economic plans for this 'and 1982, while 600 other 1 

funding year have already ruled out any in^ personnel were forced to 1 < 
PPfOxln]Bteiy^,3mforl983repre-: .crease in public spending. In^ f^act cqunb'y. 


commitment. ^ ^ 


goes open 

The fee-levying external law degree 
course whicn was conducted at the 
University of Colombo is to be trans- 
ferred 10 Sii Lanka's Open University 
from next July. 

This is the sequel to widespread 
protests by undergraduates last term 
who sawil us an erosion of the principle 
of free education in the universities. 
Students boycotted lectures and held 
demonstrations which led to police 
using tear gas und batons. There were 
scverel injured rn cia.shes. 

The course Fee will be 1,50D rupees 
(about £430) a year and instrur.tionwill 
be by post in three laiu lagcs - 
Sinhalese, Tamil and EngiBh. It is 
reported that the Open University will 
recrun a oauii or iuw lecturers (o its 
permanent staff. 
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Germany’s dilemma 


Higher education places are 
beiny cut but there is no- 
where else for young people 
to go. Giinther Kloss reports . 

GcivernmcMi-iinpuscd cuts i'ire arfecl* 
jug sinfr pusis. studciil wclftirc, cx- 
pcniiiiiirc on consumables and capiial 
grants in Germany. 

But .scveial factors distiiigiiisli ihc 
German higher cJucntioii scene from 
that of Britain. 

The number of students is expected 
to continue to rise until well into the 
19911s when there may well he an 
iiddiiional 3UQ,000. This reflects dc* 
mography rather than an increase in 
the iransier rate. Although the figure 
of full-lime students is lower than the 
number of affieially registered students 
suggests there is no hope of nn curly 
JrM in the siudeiic po|)iilniio]i, 
Education is largely decentralized so 
budget cuts arc mainly a matter for the 
indiv'iciual stnics. Educational policies 
reflect the cconomicsltuntionofH par- 
ticular state and the political com- 
plcxiiin of n state government. Priori- 
ties iliffer, as dn the slii^cs of dcvciop- 
niciit of the different higher cducntioii 
systems. Bavarin, for ci(ample. has 
pursued over the years n CiUilUnis 
(Hilicy of cxpiinsion and the objective 
of a nuliiiiced system hs<s nut yet been 
readied. North' Rliltie-Westiilialin. on 
the other hand, raceil nlicad Hi years 
ago by founding five new comprehen- 
sive universities at a .stroke. 

The fcdural governnieni is involved 
only in rescaa-h grants, student sup- 
port, and c.'ipital grajits, conirilniting 
varying pcreeiilages of the total ex- 
penditure in each of these areas. 

Although the sums in i|iicstion may 
be quite substmilial. DM6,7(J0m 
<£{,RoOin) in 1983 for research from 
the Federal Ministry of Research 
alone: DM 2.*IO(hn(£G66ni) forstudent 
and pupil grants; ami DM], 230m 
(£34Ini) for higliereducalion buildings 
programme they constitute only a 
small proportion of Ihc overall higner 
education budget. 



Johannes Rau: policy reversal 

Bndcn-Wiiruembcrg has opted toi- 
whole.s.ile closure of the Pilthigogisihc 
Hochsi hultm. The governniem’s aim i.s 
to lower Ihc salary and w.igcs projwr- 
lion of the .st.-itc budget by the end of 
the IMMCis from 39 to 35 per cent, ft has 
fur sonic time Followed a policy of 
cutting of posts, first temporary .ind 
now also permuuunt ones. Since there 
will be fewer pupils, job cuts in the 
education sector arc relatively easy to 
justify. Thus there arc to be 10.000 
fewer leacheis and between 1,000 and 
1,500 fewer new entrants per annum 
into touching courses. 

In 1980 the government decided to 
close two of the state's nine colleges by 
1984. A few months ago the same 
government, apparently overruling the 
niinisfor of higher education, proposed 
the closure of n further two colleges, 


although by then the number of stu- 
dents hnd afrc.tdy dropped 
to 9,000; and ajso n reduction of the 


from 20,000 


The stale exercises tlic same tight oroTO^ for 


The body deciding where the cuts in 
the institutional budgets will fall is not 
on iniermediate university Grants 
Committee or National Advisory Body 
l3Ul the education ministry itself. The 
msiilulions are thus open to direct 
government intervention. 

Given the declining public prestige 
or higher education the ministers of 
finance are generally keen to curtail 
higher education budgets. The educa- 
tion ministers are in a weak position: 
they are well aware that the budgetary 
growth over the past 20 years has been 
phenomenal and currently many 
undergraduates are being trained for 
uoemi^oymenl. 

The recent failure to update the 
Bildim^sgesamtphn (comprehensive 
education development plan), whose 
first version was hailed as a break- 
through in national goal-oriented edu- 


nunibcr of new ciitrnnls to university 
courses leuilirig to grantniar school 
teaching e:ircers, from 1,400 to 800. 

Baden-Wurtieinlierg which almost 
20 years ,ign was the first stale to 
develop a long-term sirucUiral ediicii- 
lion policy, now seems to impose 
severe cuts in the most arbitrary 
fashion. The two colleges recently 

:n and 

— T —— of an 

optimal size and offer unique courses. 
However, there is little evidence so 




far that rejected applicants abandon 
higher education altogether. On the 
whole they switch to the non-res- 
Iricted, more academic, non-state-ex- 
amined Magister degree courses at the 
universities where entry is not selec- 
tive. 

In North Rhine-Westphalia last year, 
(he higher education and science minis- 
ter decreed a moratorium on the filling 
of vacancies in the state's 25 higher 
education institutions. He wants to re- 
duce the number of students in subjects 
leading of a teaching qualification, and 
he needs a substantial number of new 
posts of new medical schools and for 
subjects which he either wants to ex- 
pand or which, are understaffed. Six- 
teen hundred jobs are involved. 

The minister's detailed plan, if im- 


Ihh state of affairs: the discrepancy of 
several million Deutclimarks in the 
projected educational budget between 
what the education ministers regarded 
as the minimum and what the finance 
ministers were prepared to commit 
themselves to was too great. 

The immediate concern of all the 
slates is to reduce the supply of 
qualified teachers. Traditional^, vir- 
tually all paduates of the PAdagogis- 
Che Hpchschulen, (the college of leamlnH researeh 
education for primaiy and non-grum- voune Sis^archS 


luring and concentratioa exercise not 
dissimilar to that undertaken by the 
UOC. The universities were invited to 
comment on the details of the propos- 
als and were even asked to put lonvard 
a comprehensive counter plan, bin 
(hey declined to submit suen a docu- 
ment. 

The minister claims his objective is 
to safeguard the proper functioning of 
the universilies, including teachingand 
ch,.and the supply of 


education for pnmary and non-grum- voune Marchers’ He inienrt* in n«i 
marsecondary schools), and qf most of v^SSy^hat an^es (there illl’^be 
ihehumanjt.esandsomeofthescience 


courses of the universities hove be- 
come tcachere. 

Each slate government has a 
monopoly us employer, and the link 
between education and jobs is closer 
than in any other uren. llicrc arc 
already some 20,000 to 30,000 unem- 
ployed teachers because rolls arc fall- 
ing and the Tmance ministers will not 


three categones: posts in the new 
university hospitals and medical 
schools (the most urgent need); posts 
for "new blood” and for research in 
general; posts of new courses or 
courses to be expanded. 

He has promised not tobc absolutely 
rigid. No inslilulion is to be closed 


ing and the rmanix ministers will not down alioeelher and a reasonable 

choice of subjects is to Iks mainiiiined, 
staff, pupil ratio. The number of only, not all subjects arc floine to be 
unemployed qualified teachers is ex- available in ull rcelons. 


unemployed qualified 
peeled to exceed 1(X),0(XI in a few 
years' time. 

Current legal opinion is thought 
Bcnerally to deny any possibility of 
liiniling the number of students, and 
especimly of new entrants, as this 
wi)uld constitute an infringement of ii 
student's right. Ycl “steering” teocher 
education is not entirely unconstitu- 
tional and many states are doinc this.. 


ort and 


cost of pupil .’ind student . . 

DM 6O0ni in each of the sufsequem 
years. 


The new government stopped sup- 
virtually all schoolchildren 
living at home, that is the vast majority 


available in ull regions, 

III spite of buoyant demand, places 
for new studenlK in Gemmn, history. 
educaltOT), biology and psychology will 
be reduced by 30 per cent in order to 
save on resimcces aiul to deter stu- 
dents, most uf whom (radilionnlly aim 
to enter the grammar school leaching 
profession. On (he other hand, be- 
cause there is not enough student 
demand, the minister proposes a slml- 


porting 
living at 

of Ihe 520,000 pupils aged 16 and over, 
who up to then had received support 
from public funds. It also decided to 
convert the remaining grant element in 
the support for students into loans. It 
proclaimed a desire to increase the 
students' own sense of responsibility, 
in view of their good earning prospects. 
It also appealed to the sense of solidar- 
ity between this generation of students 
and the next . which they would help to 
finance by their (interest-free) loan 
repayments over the 20-year period. 

Currently, only some 350, o6o of the 
total 1,100,000 students receive any 
support from public funds at all, and of 
these only about 30 per cent obtain the 
full amount of DM 660 per month. 

In spite of various devices, which 
link repayments to a graduate’s actual 
eaminp, the new scheme will be 
socially divisive. It will hit hardest 
those who come from a less well-off 
background and particularly those, 
often first-time students in a family, 
who reach higher education not on the 
“easy” route via grammar school and 
Abitur but who Heft school earlier, 
learned a trade and then obtained 
additional qualifications for admission 
to higher education. 

TliU total reversal of the fun- 
damental. tenet of the original grant 
scheme, which, incidentally, will 
(Wtually save very little, together with 
the cuts imposed by the Under, point 
towards a gradual reorientation in 
education policy. There is tendency 
specially among the more conserva- 
tive-oriented governments, to contain, 
ever so gingerly, the trend of iTiore ana 
more voung people entering higher 
education; to reduce the pressure on 
the stale as the future major employer 
of graduates in arts, social sciences, 
law, medicine, and even in some 
science subjects; to frighten away 
young people and their Smiles frorn 
heavy long-term finuncial (and emo- 
tional) commitments; and to divert 


more "practical' 


}*oung people into a m< 
and ‘HisefuT' existence. 

Yet there are not enou^ jobs for 
school-leavers or trained skilled work- 
er either, (t is ihU dilemma which the 
governments, on the whole, refuse to 
face. 


Guy Neave on the hilesi talks between France’s 
rioters and the govcrmneiit mediators 
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lar 3H per cent reduction in the intake 
of English, mathematics and physics u 
15percenl reduction for sociology and 
politics, and a 10 per cent cut 
economics. 

There are also he be cuts in non- 
academic stafHn other depnrlmcnls, in 
consiimnhics and equipment, and in 
capital growth. Tlicse measures consti- 
tute a severe reversal of the hold 
expansionary higher education policies 
bought in a decade ago hy ilie then 
education minister Johannes Rau, now 
state prime minister. 

Lower Saxony's minister of science 
claims that for several years the de- 
mand for places in courses lettding to 
the leaching profession has faTlcn 
( there were only 2,747 new students for 
5 ,384 places last autumn) . so that there 
is now nn “overcapacity This has led 
(he minister to rciluce the intake of all 
universities and colleges in the state hy 
over half, to 865 for courses leading to 
a gr.inimar school leaching career, ?U0 
for courses leading to Reulschul- 
teaching qualification, and l.UOO for 
courses leading to a primary and up- 
per-primary teaching qualification. 

No place of training will be com- 
pletely closed, although the training of 
specific categories of teachers may be 
discontinued at individual locations. 

The new CDU/FDP federal govern- 
ment has also made its contribution to 
budgetary restraint. Indeed, its deter- 
mination to reduce public expenditure, 
especially by cuts in social policy areas, 
was one of the major features of its 
platform for the March elections. 

One of the most drastic steps was the 
dismantling of the pupil and student 
grant Kheme, first introduced in 1971 , 
^ to which the federal government con- 
tributes 65 per cent, the Lander 35 per 
cent. 

A public opinion poll confirmed that 
63 percent of all West Germans agreed 
with student loans instead of grants, 45 
per cent approve of the abolition of 
grants to pupils. According to its own 
calculations and plans, the government 
needed to save DM2U0m in 1983 in the 



A law student fends off police batons during riots in Paris 

Medical students bare 
their bones of contention 


r 


The situation in France remains as 
confused as ever. Skirmishes between 
right-wing students and riot police in 
the Latin Quarter and demonstrations 
by medical students continue to be the 
order of the day. 

. However, signs arc that the dialogue 
|between government mediators, 
.nominated By prime minister Pierre 
Mauroy, and medical students' repre- 
sentatives is beginning to bear fruit. 

This week's meeting of the inter- 
'teaching hospital coordinating com- 
mittee saw a series of counter propos- 
als from the students. 

It is some comfort for the govern- 
ment that the medics have gone some 
way to accepting the notion of a single 
selective exammatioii to decide on 
ijnternship at the end of the sixth year. 
|This was one of the main bones of 
contention. But their price for this is 
that the government set up a series of 
link courts between general practi- 
honer training and the more special- 
ized areas of medical researen and 
surgery. 

Meanwhile, action among medical 
students has continued. Lut week. 
1,000 *' ■ ' 


the reform was to bring down the l\i^ [ 
level of student drop-out and failtin . 
M Savary did promise that any I 
tions the coordinating commitlKf^ | 
to him would be dealt with in > 
and in detail. , ‘ 

This has not prevented agiiaiiM t 
from continuing. Alongside (he I 
clashes between riot police v< , 
assorted student bands from ^ ; 
Catholic faculty of Assas. it was^ ) 
turn of pharmacy and dental stuoei® j 
to demonstrate. ; 

Rather more worrying for ^ ' 
thorilics has been the arrival of ( 
dents from the elite sector Cnww i 

Eco/«.Ustweck.3,000studenisfg | 

about 4(1 Grandes Ecoies marwW 
along the boulevards. I 

These students believe ihe Sawo ; 
Bill to be mllier ambiguous j 

future development and status I 

sector of the higher education sysiff'' 

This development is 
Neither in 1968 nor in 1^76 
Grandes Ecoles involved in 
protests nor, for that tnaiter^rc'^J 
subject to the reforms that affects 


On the parliamentary nc 
battle lines are being 


front, 


up 


Is 


anticipation of trouble’ the 
has set aside the whole of tn® 


xji trooped down from university in the aftermath. 

Marseilles, Lyons, St Etienne and ‘ 

Montpelier to gather at the Cannes 
Film Festival. They were removed by 

o mes. ^ H51UC iiii; wiujfc V. - . 

The question now taxing the govern- beginning May 24 to debate inen" 
ment mediators is the future status of reading of the guideline Bill- ^ 

teuhinghwpitals under the provision Here student pressure is 2 

on guideUne law. having its effect. The chairman g 
parliamentary Socialist 

finanoal and teaching Kxe,announ<»dthisweekthatsc 

autonomy of these establishment ' 

must be kep at any price. The latter 
diuicultv and ' 


poses no difficulty and this the govem’- 
meni committee has readily agreed to 
More difficult will be the question of 
n.nancjal autonomy. The new provi- 
sions m the guideline bill for greater 
■ administrative harmonization ^ween 
medical and non-medical faculties in 
this area leave little room for man- 
oeuvre. 

On the jion-medlcal front, the situa- 
m'lSilf"'?*"* tense. Both students and 
Hi S- ««>0““on M Alain Savary 
are sticking to (heir guns. ^ 

members of 
coorinatihg committee of 


joxe.announwoimswcsfcY— - 

amendments would be laid down, 
would clarify the vexed issue , 
purpose of the first tw 


pun>oi 

undergraduate 
also xhopefull), — . 
selection between second 
years. 

In an 


studies. 

opefully - allay a 


In the first of a series on colleges and polytechnics, Patricia Santinelli visits Bolton 

Staking all on 
playing the game 


Bolton Institute of Higher Eilucnlion is 
one of a minority of colleges tliai lias 
determined priortics, ,n]beii rcliielaiit- 
ly, by diviumg its dcparlmcius into 
Tacrosanci” and “noii-siicrosiinct'’, in 
response lo the Niitionnl Advisniy 
Body's exercise. 

At the same time it ]in.s made n 
strong rase for a lower reduction in 
pod income than 1(1 per cent and for 
the retention of all iis courses because 
of their regional and local bins. 

The insimiie, which was created last 
September out of the reorganizaiion uf 
further and higher education in the 
dstrict, believes that by setting priori- 
ties it gives Bolton the chnnee to make 
a powerful case for departments which 
are not only ai risk locally but 
nationally. 

Moreover, the principal, John 
McKenzie, argues that it would be 
unlhhikable for NAB to press for the 
fevei of cuts enlailed by a one third 
reduction in students, amounting to 
the ioss of 1 .000 in (he case of Bolton. 

This would almost certainly ensure 
the decimation of a college which 
answers many of NAB's own criteria 
and which is very much an example of 
the kind of institution the body should 
support. 

NAB want toevaluate the best use of 
resources in college, ilieir support for 
industry and (e^nology, tWir en- 
coucagement of part-time “second 
chance" opportunities and in-service 
work, as well as to stress the role of 
colleges in their particular region. 

In Ihis context Bolton believes it has 
sirong advantages. Two-thirds of its 
students live some IS miles from the 
college and in the case of humanities, 
iliU amounts to 80 per cent . Half of the 
inslilutc'ssiudenissludy part-time and 
evening combining it with their Jobes, 
Botion being the only istitution in the 
at«rict to offer siich’nrovision. More 
than three-quarters u/ its students nre 
21, representing both mature 
~itudents and those seconded to the 
college by employers. 

la addition, the institute is strongly 
^ppoited by Bolton Metropolitan 
Council as shown by its top up grant of 
around £862,000 for 1983^ and 1984/ 
». The council has also made substan- 
tial grants to maintain and enhance the 


college's high technology base - the 
roliege is likely to be selected as the site 
for "a mini science park". 

Moreover, the institute is seen as a 
major instnmient within the economic 
strategy plan for ihe district which in 
Jaiuiary liad 16 per cent uneniploy- 
nient. It is .nlso suen to make an 
important contribution to the quality 
of life of the local community. 

The institute would be able to main- 
tain all of its prngruinmes. mainly as a 
result of recent rcore:mizationi ami 
because it has alrundy decided iliat 
rcgiirdle.ss nf the NAB exercise it 
would close certain areas such as 
chemistry which are recruiting badly. 

But the college has warned NAB 
that even thoiiun efficient use of its 
resources would enubic it to sustain 
student numbers, if faced with such a 
cut, “it should lie noted that it would 
inevitably disrupt our planned total 
provision for ihe region and in particu- 
lar disadvantage manv potential part- 
time and mature students". 

A further reduction of its work, 
amounting to £2 million over its 1982/8 
budget, and the loss of a third of ils 
students - about 1,000 on 1984/8.5 
tareels - would tnincale the institute. 

On ils own set priorities, it would 
mean ihe curtailment if not the certain 
closure of courses in humanities, tex- 
tiles, psychology and part of its pre- 
scrvice teacher training. 

This would enable it to maintain its 
strong engineering and business stu- 
dies base and ils overall in-service 
provision in (hose and FE teacher 
training. 

Mr McKenzie points out that those 
courses listed for curtailment are not 
regarded as being of a lower priority 
within the college, nor would he see 
any need to reduce them. On the 
contrary, given the choice he wuiilil 
sustain them. 

For Bolton, which has partly used 
the NAB exercise to do a five-year 
plan, a 10 per cunt in pool income 
would result in the loss of up lo 20 
academic staff and a consequent five 
per cent reduction in student intake. 

The chief executive says there is 
enormous support for the college 
amonst council members. He believes 
that the NAB exercise was necessary to 
some extent but above all that it will 



Students from Bolton's department of civil uigincering. 

reinforce the achievements nf Bolinn shnuld be immediate 
and lead to a more equitable share of 
pool income. 

In his response to NAB. Mr McKen- 
zie made a case for each of the 
threatened areas. For example he 
pointed out that the first naiiunul FE 
teacher (raining centre had been estab- 
lished in Bolton and that ils students 
have a successful employment record. 

The textile department was desig- 
nated as the sole regional centre in the 
subject for (he north west both hv the 
Regional Advisory Council and the 
Department of Education and Science. 

The jisychology sector provides the 
only CNAA degree in the subject 
outside polytechnics uiul ils part-time 
degree is the only one recruiiW on nn 
annual basis in the norih of ifnglaud 
with strong mature studeiiis recruit- 
ment. 

The humanities dcpartmcnl h:is 
promoted part-time and “second 
chance" opportunities in the subject, 
and this is reflected by its 80 per cent 
localstudentbase. In nianycases, such 
students would not be able to travel 
further afield. Mr McKenzie has 
already warned NAB that if such a 
fundamental reduction of the institu- up of a working 
lion's work is contemplated, then there 


consuliiitions. 

NAB would be under an ohligaiion (n 
demonstrate the reasons behind any 
such proposals and to eive piirliciilni 
indications as to why low cost, high 
quality courses satisfying significant 
regional needs should be considered 
for closure ahead of courses else- 
where," he says. 

This view is shared by (he college's 
chairman of Governors and of Bolton's 
FE subcommittee who says ihe closure 
of these departments would create a 
imtionai and local furore, especially as 
local MPs are on their side. 

The way the college - led by Mr 
McKenzie - carried out the NAB 
exercise has drawn praise from niuny 
qiiarlurs, including threatened depart- 
ments iind siaff and students unions. 

This was mainly due to tlie lengthy 
and widespread consultittions whicn 


on how (hey could deal with a 10 per 
cent cut. 

Following this, there were open 
meetings after which a detailed cor- 
relation nf submissions was inaile and 
produced in ihe form of a document 
presented to staff. 

Tills document identified the 
strengths and weaknesses such ns |ioor 
leadership as well as developnieiu 
issues for each depurtment. 

Further discussions with staff and 
the unions followed. The proposal whs 
submitted to (ho»academic board, aflcr 
which it was drawn up us a dociimciU in 
response to NAB and sent once mure 
to the various dcpitrtnicnl. Finally, 
before being sent to NAD. the re- 
sponse was submitted to the college 
and local authorities committees. 

Such a consultative exercise and the 
principal's commitment to all the col- 
Icue's work have played :i large part in 
alFaying the fears of depiirtment under 
Ihrent such as liumaniiius. 

Dr J. Bryant, course tutor in Ihc 
department says they are confident 
because the colleoe is strong enough 
not lo be worriea bv NAB. 

“Our case will of course depend on 
what kind nf natioiiHl policy is de- 
veloped for humanities, hut the fact 
that we h.ivc a lot of mature students 
with an average age of 30 is n strong 
point", he said. 

The National Association of, 
Teachers in Further hiuI Higher 
Education representatives, ultlimigh 
very concerned about priorili/aiion. 
agreed with the exercise because "it 
was much more than mere lip service 
und involved eenuinc consuliatioii, 
cotmerntlqn und invoivcmciu''. 

Iriev lidded that each of the cases 
presented for the dcpnrtnicncs under 
threat had a sound raiionnl basis, 
therefore NAB could only give them a 
“fair den!". 


Mr McKenzie says that the exercise 
has had both goad and bad side effects. 


Forcxumplc. ii has provided nn nppor- 
Tard aboi 

cvcioning 
as enhanced (h’c relationsliip with the 


(unity lo think hard about the way in 
whicn (he college is dcvcioning, ns well 


every stage oi the pro- 
olve 


took pliicc at 

cess. This sought to involve all depart- 
ments of the college and staff both as 
groups as well as individuals, and 
students. 

The exercise started last October 
and was completed towards the end of 


March this year. It involved the selling 
up of a working part 
department submilied academic plans 


to which eaci 


local authority, resulting in a greater 
uiidcrst:mding and suppnrl for the 
institute. 

On the other hand, Mr McKeiwic 
says it has made members of staff who 
are potentially vulnerable feel more 
insccuru. 

Hopefully John McKenzie und his 
staffs confidence that NAB will notact 
irrationallv will be confirmed. Other- 
wise BIHE will face very hard deci- 
sions - as well as the local council. The 
chief executive made it perfectly clear 
that a loss of £2 million in the college's 
budget could not be made up, as it 
would require fi or 7p on the rates. 


David Jobbins reports on pay awards and differentials 

Arguing the theory of relativity 


P'S rate of erosion in the differential 
Mlween university and polytechnic 
salaries is beginning to slow after last 
'week's seltlemenis. 

On (he crude recognized basis of 
'■ompanson across the binary line - the 
*op point of the university lecturer 
agajnst the top of tne public 


f 


h!, compared with 1979 

aiturn point. But more slowly. 

'®°tUTers began the decade 
tin a dramatic boost which slashed 
(he umversity advantage from 9.65 per 
1980 to 5.9 per cent by 
w following April. A year later the 
jwaruage had been whittled down to 
u/,^fcent, and the 1983 settlement 
w continued the process by reducing 
per cent. But the figures 
e rapid deceleration of an 
ension process which had led the 
IP" University Teachers to 
v„aP,w negotiations began this 
saiari ® ® 3 per cent increase in 1982 
Svities’ KhXoxe the 1979 

and college 
‘Consistently secured larger 


cus, under attacK irom pnrtv ' 
right, M Joxe said the 
would increase the number s ^ 
representatives on nniyersity/C 
The right-wing opposition . no , 
is just as determined to , 

filibuster. Like the student ^ 

appointina *' accounts, dis- autumn and cash In JJions si = 
'^deg.feW„.oldU...,hepoi„,of 


t IMrpyin,. aevUIKU laiKCI 

ff 4tiiden( P* stari».4^P increases they have always 

ab‘o'’u??h"uToft ^ “ "i' 

dls, under attack from both ie» ^ 


catrW:- B luwci uHw SO inc 

process has not been as 
g«i ® ® glance might sug- 

generally 

pay shn«» '*o‘''crsity academics' 

ofliehS H greater amount 

rtnd Vif . ®Bree work they undertake- 

if erosion has continued, 

college 

*' through the National Asso- 


ciation of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education, were pursuing an 
egalitarian salary policy designed to 
benefit the lower paid. 

Their 1982 and 1983 settlements 
were heavily weighted towards the 
Lecturer Is - and uccordin^o the rival 
Association of PolytechnicTeachers, it 
was staff at the point of comparison 
with Ihe universities who lost out. 

Nalfhe leaders counter (his by point- 
ing to (he continued catching-up 
achieved at (he same time lecturers 
with the least favourable promotion 
prospects were receiving some cash 
compensation. 

But according AUT, the effect has 
been to create new anomalies. The 
union, in its policy document Cash 
Limits or Negotiations, points out that 
in 1979 the bottom points of (he 
university lecturer scale were set high- 
er than the corresponding points of the 
further education Lecturer 2 scale. 

Although this year’s settlement has 
moved some way towards eliminating 
the problem, the ’bottom points are still 
less than their FE counterparts. 

The AUT however, has secured a 
commitment from the vice chHncellors 
for consideration of ways of alleviating 
the longstanding grievances oyer the 
salary structure Tor administrative and 
library staff, many of whom arc paid 
below the bottom points of the lecturer 
scale. A response is expected in the 
autumn. , 

Crucially, the employers are about 
to give their views on inc key issue of 
the senior-junior ratio which governs 
the proportion of posts above the 

''ATpreSunivereilies are allow'td HJ with the univereilics, are fearTtil of 


up to 40 per cent of posts above the 
lecturer grade - normally senior lectur- 
ers and professors. Unton leaders are 
hoping there may be scope for a 
“marunar improvement. 

A key part of the APT policy dwelt 
on the proportion of senior posts 
available m the polytechnics- the main 
control on real parity between the two 
sectors which the union wants to 
achieve. 

It believes that without parity, 
polytechnics and other higher educa- 
tion colleges are unable to compete 
against both the universities and indus- 
try for the best qualified staff. Inability 
to compete means that students arc 
cheated, the APT says. 

Figures for 1980 show that the 
proportion of posts in the public sector 
has remained unchanged since 1976 at 
14 per cent of all ^rnham posts - 
including principals and vice princip- 
als- Over the same period senior 
leciurers increased from 24 per cent of 
the total in 1976 to 31 per cent in 198U. 

But many senior lecturers arc 
teaching lower level work than their 
university counterparts - with a mix- 
ture of sub-degree work, degree-level 
studies and a smaller proportion of 
higher degree work. 

Almost two-thirds of the mtal 
leaching lime hy senior lecturers in the 
public sector Ls *un advanced work - 62 
percent uFSLs leach less than one hour 
of non-iidvanccd work each week 
according to a survey carried out fur 
the Burnham review group. 

But Natfhe leaders, also accepting the 
analysis that (he grading of courses 
system militates against achieving par- 
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trying to sweep it aw.*iy without first 
devising nn acceptable alternative. 

A further unreported gain hy the 


;no 

AUT in this inonih's negotiations was 
lo stiivu off the threat of a less 
hcnuficial way of calculating the Lon- 
don weighting. Instead it rises from 
£1,158 to £1,186 from April this yenr. 

The union's negotiators admit they 
were pessimist ic at the outset of the pay 
rouncl - but are now gratified that they 
liiive carried into effect many elements 
of the salary policy agreed in Bradford 
before Christmas when the 3.5 percent 
cash limit seemed an almost insur- 


mountable barrier. 

Natfhe leaders are disappointed 
however (hat Ihc slruclural elements of 
(heir claim hnvc once more been 
pas.sed over - await the ponderous 
deliberations of the Burnham review 
group. The employers arc committed 
to bringing forward their proposals for 
change hy the autumn - and Natlhe 
which is expected lo hold a special 
salaries conference in January 1%4 if 
the executive's pinn is approved by 
delegates to the annual conference, 
will once more find its liine-hntlowcd 
demands for nn L1-L2 merger 
frowned on by the local authorities. 
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The tribulations of writing: T. A. Kletz launches a counter-attack on editors - “misfortunes to be 
endured rather than reformed” - and Colin Evans tries his hand at academic but creative writing 
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Like Gilbert’s Lord High Exeauioner 
wc nil have “a lliilc list uf Society 
offendcjs . . . who never would he 
missed!” 

Editors liciicl iny list. As the author 
ornboulSOarticIcsniid pjipcTs over the 
iiisi [2 years I have nricn seen my 
bratii-childreii mutiliiicd by them. 1 
want to warn those about to write for 
the first lime wlial they rhusl expect. 
Perhaps aiso some editors niny repent 
when (hey see my catult»guc of mis- 
. deeds. 

Editors ns a whole seem more in* 
tercsled in the length uf an article thnn 
its cuntents. It is more important to. 
them that it should finish at tne bottom 
of n page thnn it should cover the 
subject comprehensively or logically. 

Tf the article is too long, paragraphs 
may be arbitrarily removed, wittom 
reference li> the author. Appendices 
may he left out bui refcrencc.s to them 
them may F)e left in ritv (c.xt. ff the 
article is too short, a pliotograpli is 
found often only vaguely related lo the 
‘subjcclof (he article. Tima an .irticleun 
recent sopliisiicatcd approaches to 
safety (iny siibjccij wus uccoinpanied 
by a picture nf the most irnditionul 
approach iinaginnblv; a safety record 
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assou 
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Indiscretions of the editor 


“ 1‘his pliotoeniph 
considers siifelv in 


board ;ii a factory utc. TItu caption: 
gruph snows that indusirv 
fely important." 

If editors ask you for illustiiiiions, 
they will wait three monthx and then 
ask for iheni by return of post. 

Some editors do not seem lo go to 
the trouble of Irving to uiidcrsiund 
wJiJii they prim. T wrote an article in 
which I suggested that instead of 
making plants snferby adding on safety 
devices - (lie iLsii.nI upproacli ~ wc 
should try to avoid ilic use of danger- 
ous subsinnees or e(|uipniciil. Such 
pl.iins are called jniriiisically safe. To 
illiisirale the article the editor included 
plant covered with 
pmcni and then said 
caption “This plant . . . has a 
number of intrinsic safety features.'’ 
lie then listed the added features. 

One editor asked me to shorten a 
conference papei which was too long 
for his iournat. I went through iho 


paper crossing out whole paragraphs - proofs of an article too late to return 
neatly, with n ruler. 1 pul a line through them by mail so I telexed my correc* 
Figure2. When! got tneproofs-minus 


iiiiisiraie (lie article rnt 
a photograph of ii pl.i 
nrld'On safety cc| uipme 
ill the caption “Tiiis i 


diiigrams - the enplioti to Figure 2 was 
ineruded. The editor, I presumed, had 
decided to put it hack in. When the 
joiirmil came out there was Figure 2, it 
series of graphs, neatly redrawn, with 
nty crossing out line superimposed 
over all the others! Not one render 
asked what the extra line was for. 

Some editors try tu shorten the text 
ns a whole rnlher thnn just leave bits 
out. Sometimes they cut out surplus 
words and phrases but more often they 
leiivr out qunlificotioiis and examples 
NO tJtat the printed text is far more 
dogmatic tliun the .author intended. 

So next time you rend an article 
(including this nnc?) which Ins gaps in 
(he argumunt , no illustrative ex.antples, 
no qu.ilificntions, do not blame (he 
author. It may be (he work of the 
editor. 


tioiis. A full stop was missing- not very 
serious but I might as well have it right. 

I asked (he editor to insert a full stopat 
the end of the second paragraph. The 
words “full stop” were printed; I 
should have remembered tnat in the 
US a full stop is called a period. 

Editors often say they will correct 
the proofs to save time. Unfortunately 
proof readers are extinct, ^torial 
proof-reading today means a quick 
glance by a busy member of the staff 
and (he most awful howlers get missed. 
Thus instead of an operator pressing 
buttons lo close a series of valves, he 
pressed bottoms. 

Editors seem unable to understand 
what is meant by rounding off and are 
unable to convert units correctly from 


imperial to SI or vice versa. Many of 
nty papers nre full of nonsenses such as 
“tne pressure was 1(J psi (68.95 kPa)” 


Writing for United Slates journals Odicors oficn correct, without refer- 
has addittional hazards. I received the ence to authors, what they think are 
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Struggle to find 
a personal voice 


author's slips. A European professor 
submitted a paper on "Mathematical 
Rheolo^" to a conference. 'The editor 
(or perhaps the printer) of the prog- 
ramme had never heard of rheology so, 
as the professor came from a Camolic 
university, he altered the (itie to 
“Mathematical Theology". 

1 have met few editors, but I think of 
them as dour, dark-suited presbyte- 
rians, unwilling to let any humour 
come into the serious business of 
imparting knowledge. I, on the other 
hand, agree with Point: “Fur he who'd 
make hts fellow-crcHtures wise wise 
should always guild the philosophic 

piiir 

1 look for humorous, everyday 
illustrations of scientific principles. 
Thus I have treated belts and braces 
mathematicully to show how we can 
calculate the reliability of systems 
contnining two protective devices. By 
persevering. 1 have had it publishcil, 
bur the first time T used it the blue 
pencil went through it. 1 have often 


qiiolvd l.ovvis CurrolL Some of ihs 
(|Holos luivc gill ihnmgh hut more hsvt 
hfcn cut mit. 

Whiii am .‘iiuhors do to ininimizt 
cdilori.-il abuse? Short of becoming an 
editor oneself, very little can be dons 
hditots tire one of those misfortunej 
thill h.ive to he endured rather than 
reformed, as writers have diicevered 
front the earliest (inics (God may 
reserve a .s|iccitd place in hell (or 
eihlors of the Uible, but the damage h 
iilreiuly done when they get there). 
However there are it few ways o( 
ininiini/ing the damage. 

Roughly speaking, the larger the 
cirttdiiltoit of a juurn.'il, the greater (he 
freedom the editor (as only wealthy 
joimial.s CKrt afford lo employ them to 
rewrite cdiiiributions). Qy publishing 
in seholurly joumals of minute citcuh- 
tion, your papers nmy appear un- 
scathed. But if you .*irc an evangelist for 
your ideas, you will want to write for 
widely-read journals. 

Similarly, the more obscure and 
incomprehensible your paper, thekn 
likely thill the editor will try to alter it. 
But if you try to write so that “He who 
runs, may read", the editor will think 
he can do better. 

Editors, like the rest of us, soon tire 
so the last half of a long article is likely 
to be less mauled than the fint half 

Avoid using the same word in suc- 
cessive lines. The printer will jump 
from the first appearance to the 
second, missing the intervening text 
and the editor will not notice. 

Add sacrificial paragraphs of pad- 
ding, for the editor to cut out. Thiska 
high-risk strategy . He may cut out the 
meat and leave the padding. 

Finally, persevere, if an editor cuts 
out your best phrases and arguments, 
use them in another paper. 

Thanks are due to the numerous 
editors who provided material for this 
paper and to the Science and Engineer- 
ing Research Council who pay me to 
wnte the words they cross out. 

The author relired from the chemice} 
industry last yar ana is now a profasat 
in the department of chemical eiiglnetr 
ir^ at Loughborough University^ 


'In the beginning was the gesture, 
the offered Jugular, the bared teeth, 
the presentra rump". 

I wrote this sentence at a recent work- 
shop designed to explore the possibility 
that the practice or “creative” writing 
could make academic writing easier 
and more effective. 

In an early session I had listened to a 
postgraduate student from the Sudan 
describe his search to find a personal 
voice when writing in English. That 
had reminded me of my own painful 
struMles, some years uo. wnting a 
IK in French, and I found myself 


ipeaking angrily in my sub-group ab- 
)ut that book, what it had done to me 
my 
folli 


boo 
s 

out 

and to my family. 

The following session, next day, 
required us to write something im- 
aginative or autobiographical . I made a 
start on a curse-poem, it was a dialogue 
between author and book: the author 
curses the book and the book replies 
with dignified protest at the ingrati- 
tude. The writing was enjoyable and 
set me thinking in various dircciions: 
laiiguage, identity, style, 

The academic writing session came 
next and was not welcome. However, 
my opening seiitence is what it Is 
because of me preceding experiences. 

Whal would 1 have written normal- 
ly? “In the bcKinnina was (John, n.d.) 

Tered 
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mil not professionally autliori/cd nnd 
where the risk nf non-publivulion. 
hence wasted effort, was considerable. 

But, in an experimental conte'xl (and 
frame nf mind) 1 wrote my sentence. 


Not quite in the league of Longiemps, 
je me suls couchi de bonne heure but 1 
was pleased and went on to write 
another two pages. 

“Please" and “dared” are the opera- 
tive words. In this context academics 
and students could dare to try things 
the)* didn’t usually do; write in public, 
write collaboratively, write haikus, 
write on other people's subjects, 
ignore set formats, allow the style of 
imaginative writing or journalism into 
academic prose, ignore potential 
ges, enjoy (heniselves. 
rablishing was easy. We simply read 
to each other, photocopied or used the 
notice board. Data and references 
were no problem either. We had none, 

sin« our files were at home. So we . ^ ^ 

relied on memory, conversation and True. Journalism, creative 
one another. The presence of a suppor- 8nd scholarship arc different. ^ 
tivc group was a novelty for some or us, needs of The BjETmc not th(»e of / « 
accustomed to writing in solitude if not THBS and a haiku is not an ebstnin. 
loneliness. And yet the experience is 

The self-censoring, cautious, would like to hold on to the alttiu^ 
ac«idemic self was sasged for a while **’*‘'^ which produced my y 

may have to abandon my juguto^* 
bared teeth, my rump in ™ 
publish In The DJET but the 
will have had its effect. The article 
still give a sense of the 
writing, the freedom of tnougUi ^ 
imagination, the unreality of 
self-imposed boundaries and 
iraints. ^ 

Academic writing, staff or studw- 
no better for being dull . TTie f***“^i- 
le extrapolate? joumalism nre not incompano 
liang the pen). academic writing. Academe JJ* 

of he British «ng is trying to integrate more 
■ ” ’ ity than jouimahsm, but no more in 

the novel or the poem. Every 
making new connexions, new nte 

^ colleague of mine 
phrase “creative wriling”: the . 

lion, he snys, is false: academic wnii s 
can be creative. . 

iwrtte in public. underpressure' .u*?®- who would ctoim 

azv, fickfe world. Theirs is the '* '* "Mtlve enough, ^al »wrv 
of (he throwaway hypothes is !*•’ * for greater freedom 
•• ■ • imagination? ; — 

The author is senior lecutrer In 


ly / “In the banning 
the gesture (Crook J980),' the offereu 
jugular (Lorenlz 1952), the bared teeth , 

(Cslkszenllmlhaly, 1975), the presented 
rump(MorrU, 1967).”? 

Or: “I propose in this article to 
re-examine the relationship (or lack of 
relationship as the case may be) be- 
tween, on the one hand, speech, 
conceived us the miniataurnation nf 
gesture (Bateson, 1968) tmd. on the 
other, wriling, conceived us an net 
separate froni^ nntural expressiveness 

'■■moS’ Sbiy, 1 would 001 hove 
dnred embark at all on a topic where I have to write In n^hlir 
mil not profcssionallv authorized nnri 


(the self that writes reader feels on 
the whole . , ."or“itisshggestedhere 
by the present writer . . ,”), and a 
more personal, playful, speculative, 
tmagiiiative, daring self held the pen 
for a while. 

The question is what does the ex- 
perimental situation tell us about the 
real world. A psychologist tells me 
that laboratory rats are not only not 
jkc humans, they are no longer even 
like real rats. Can one extrapolate? 
(says the academic, seizin' *' 

How will llie editor of 
Journai of Educational Technology 
view my, first sentence? (If I ewr 
complete the article.) 


And is that sentence Just a bit of 
nushy journalism, designed (m in this 
giece) to capture attention? Is it a 


for a laz' 
world 

the slwrt paragraph, the world of 
popMldgy . Academics have lone 
vocations and paragraphs and do not 


r 
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Getting things into 


..I,. U-J 



In Edinburgh University’s 400th year, 
Asa Briggs looks at the academy’s role. 


Any conference which chooses us it.s 
tnireing theme "The University in 
Society, Past. Present and Future" may 
be accused of foolhardiness rather than 
praised for during, parlieiilurly if cv- 
eiythiM has to be filled into three 
days. The difflcuties begin, nf course, 
not with the word “society'', itself a 
concrat with n fascinating pedigree, 
but with the word university, a very okl 
name which has been ret.iincd for n 
very wide variety of institutions as 
societies have undergone great socinl 
iransfbrmnlions. 

But the difficulties nre more thun 
verbal. It is. broadly speaking, trite 
that past societies have been studied 
more meticulously - and sympatheti- 
cally - than past universities, instilii- 
ilons relatively neglected by social 
historians. Tltere has always been 
more talk of what universities ought lo 
be than of what they are. As for the 
hilure, any would-be seer must take 
accrwnlofthc kind of statement made 
most tersely but most comprehensively 
by W. E. ul.idstone. a politician who 
«ns deeply interested in universities. 
When in retirement he was pressed by 
an interlocutor to forecast, if not to 
prophesy, the future, the grand old 
man replied simply: “The future to me 
is a blank. I cannot at all guess what is 
coming.” 

Dunng the 196Us. nf course, when 
ei'ery institution - political, economic, 
religious and educational - was under 
fttlack, there was alw^s great pressure 
to tackle the (heme “The University in 
Society, Past, Present and Future". 
Indeed, it was so tackled after a fashion 
in Berkeley and in Paris, in Coventry 
and in Colchester. Now, however, 
most of the concentration inside uni- 
versities, Including the newest ones, is 
OR the present and on the immediule 
future and not on utl universities but on 
one’s own. Sociology has succumbed to 
economics. Horizons have narrowed, 
in 1983. therefore, only Edinburgh, 
wih four hundred years of history 
behind it. is enterprising enough ami 
secure enough - without ony pressure - 
to celebrate its quatcrcentenary by 
toking up the theme and bringing in 
academics - and others - from outside 
to s«n at the same time lost and new 
honzons. There is, in fact, no 


Metinwhile. “distance learning" has 
been pioneered by the Open Universi- 
ty. Such leiulciicics. if they are to 
reflect more than ndaptminn. must be 
discussed amt sclmi in jierspeclive. Just 
because universities are institutions 
with a long history and Imve both 
influenced and been influenced by 
major changes in society, reneelions 
on (lieir history mnv illinriinatc present 
and future. 

Lawrence Stone, who gives the first 
lecture nt the conference, ts one of a 
small bund of professional historians 
who have concerned themselves not 
just with reflections of the history of 
universities but with serious research. 
However, the title of his lecture in- 
cludes one fashionable term which 
should immediately be subject to critic- 
nl scrutiny - “social control". There is 
another term in his title, too. "Ox- 
bridge" which has been used for too 
long to be culled fashionable, but 
which can confuse as much ,hs clarify. 
The titles of the related papers in the 
first seminar - nnd there are three for 
each lecture - are, however, clear 
enough. "The fate of Erastnian /nunu/i- 
«»n“. "From kuinus to Rudtiiman: the 
studia humanitalis in a scientific age" 
(though how many university professor 
in a specialised as well as a scientific 
Qge could identify either Ramus or 
Ruddiman?) and The puliie and godly 
university in the Enlighicnnient: die 
case of Edinburgh". Though the adjec- 
tives “polite” and “godly" have not 
quite passed out of use, they would 
certainW be seldom bracketed together 
today. Their inclusion in the title of one 
of the most locally appropriate of the 
conference pa)>crs, written by Dr. 
Phitlipson, is a useful reminder, as 
doubtless is Profe.ssor Stone's inclusion 
in his title of the term "sociul control", 
that universities have set out, often 
quite deliberately, to shape conduct ns 
well as Ideas. The “Oxbridge" 
approach lo in loco parentis was only 
one, not always straightforward, ele- 
ment in this. 

Argument for leaping 
back in time 

That the number of professional 
historians interested in the history of 
irowing was demons- 


f 


foolh^iness here. The spirit of the universities is are 
Scottish Enlightenment is obviously Iruted earlier this year when on the 
itill alive, or rather, perhaps, an older initiative of the Conference of Rectors 
for very soon after instruction of European Universities, a conference 
started in Edinburgh in 1583 the new of university historians was held in 
universty could boast that it was Switzerland to consider ofsiudy as well 
altractirtg more students than any of issues niid problems. It is filting, 
the older universities in Scotland had indeed, given Reformation and En- 
^ ever had had, even though its lightenment links between Scotland 
Charter of 1582 had made no mention and Switzerland, that two of the main 
tw powet to grant degrees. university conferences of 1983 should 

Vmatever the Jifficullies in the way be held in Berne (Geneva would have 
«l mscussion of the theme, there are been even more filling) and Edin- 
8?oo reasons for taking a long-term burgh. Ycl in the light of our present 
'w*,in 1983 on the eve of a general preoccupations there is an argument 
^hon and one year away from 1984. for leaping biick even further in time 
’ and taking a closer look at the medieval 

universities as Harold Perkin did in a 
paper on "Higher Education as an 
Hatorical System" prescribed at a third 
conference held in 1983 - on this 
occasion with less sense of historical 
association - in Los Angeles. For 


...,w viK> jrcoi uvruy irviM lyo-t. 

our perception of it - may 
^radically transformed if, whatever 
^hcians may promise, we cannot 
on Beveridge lines to full full- 
'toe employment end if we are forced, 
lo rethink crucial 
ini . P® between earning and llv- 








Old College, Edinburgh - a universily against a background of tradition. 


hands for the common interest of the 
nation" nnd that it hitd never been 
denied that “a universily may. aiul 
ought, by the State lo be from time to 
time corrected, reformed, or recast in 
conformity to accidenial changes of 
relation, and looking towards an im- 
proved accomplishment of its essential 
ends." 

Professor Lyons considers Haniil- 



at University College, Cardiff 


‘"g. working and playing, vocation and Perkin the university was “the 
J?’[|J‘Wity. The role of universities accidental product of a uniquely di- 
«,rK / radically transformed given vided and decentralized society". 
•r““f“lure.Ii might be changes, too. though within the universities - and 
tntJ • ®®*^n*unicBtions revolution there were 46 of them by 1500- there 
new phases. The challenge, was a common “universe of thought". 
wnvtr, is not lo lake any future as Their relationship both with Church 
u*. ^ shape it. Universi- and Slate and the development within 

iLj|^“*Pted themselves belatedly to them of a kind of "intellectual estate" 

to revolution. If they were raise issues which arc sliil not dead. So 

CO ,®otfent with a service station also do their common curriculum and 
miuull *hey would not only be the way of life of their students. There 
lowp.i w*” to put it in its maywellbefeaturesof“posi-induslna! 

but failing society. society", to use another fashionable 

ouBKf‘* ® course, is the language of and question-begging term, that have 
f.j j more in common with pre-induslnal 

sine- ,?j*''*'8lonote, however, that society than with the society of the 
n| [w» i^^f^tonstrations and debates nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

universities, with no The place of universities in that 

have demography, changing society is the topic of the 

, Roving towards greater second day of the conference and is 
introducea Iw Leland Lyons with a 
Sami. continuing education at lecture on "TTic Idea of a University: 
gtaduaii.* 1^. under- Newman to Robbins”. It starts with a 

n(wiP * u®nnar university age, topical quotation from Sir William 
'’tarket Hamilton, an Edinburgh professor, 

course* nr vJ® moving towards who wrote in 1837 that “a university is a 

t stu^ with practical point, trust confided by the Stale to certain 


K 


resistance. 

The age of institutions, therefore, 
WHS almost us favourite a topic of 
discussion during the 1960s as tlie 
so-culled “gciiuraiion gnp" with in- 


plc, us yniina, middle-aged or old. 
laiic effects" were not ignored. 


‘Svslcinaiic 1 


of the nineteenth century context of 
H.imilton's stutement, as G. W. Davie 
explained in his lively book The Demo- 
cratic Inielleci, that Hamilton ilid not 
think much of the Report of the Royal 
Commission of 1826 which was (he 
result of State intervention. It would 
Imve left imreformed that which should 
have been reformed nnd would huve 
reformed that which Nhoiild not have 
been reformed. TItc healthiness of 
State imervention in higher education 
can never be taken for granted, though 
the need for Stale support hits never 
been in doubt since the late nineteenth 
century and now extends indirectly, 
like most State support, even to the 
free University of Buckingham. ’ 

The three jupers linked (0 that of 
Professor Lyons deal less with the role 
of the State or, indeed , of the Univerity 
Grants Committee than with changes 
in society and culture - "A liberal 
education: an out worn ideal?" (by Ian 
Gregor); "The growth of science and 
technology in the universities" (by Pat- 
rick Nutteens, the director of a 
polytechniiO; and "Tradition and In- 
novation in British universities, c. i860 to 
I960" (by myselO' 1 deliberately 
chose os the last date in my title the 
year before the University of Sussex 
odmiilcd its first 51 students, for one of 
the advantages of examining universi- 
ties historically (and vice cnanccllors 
have little time for that) is that the 
writer or the lecturer (and the reader or 
the listener) can get away, though 
never entirety, from autobiography. 
Most writing on the actual experience 
of universities has, in fact, been auto- 
biographical, and so also has been most 
of the theorizing on education. By 
choosing a later terminal date than 
mine, associated with the name of 
Robbins, Professor Lyons, like Profes- 
sor Gregor, can bring in the cluster of 
new universities, for it is important to 
bear in mind that their inception - and 
Keelc came in an earlier period - 
receded, not followed, the Robbins 
..eiiort. There are far too many facile 
causes and effects in much of the 
university history that already exists. 

In my own title I was somewhat 
uneasy about the words “tradition" 
and “innovation" in (he singular. Be- 
fore and after 1960 there was, in fact, a 
diversity of traditions, and innovation 
was seldom thought of as an abstrac- 
tion except after (he event in case 
studies by bodies like OEOC and the 
European Institute of Education. Par- 
ticular innovations before I960 were 
decentralized and scattered, and even 
now are not easy to trace. It seems 
clear, however, in retrospect, that the 
chief effect of creating a number of new 
universities in the 1960s, more than 
had ever been created before within 
the same short period of time, was to 
direct attention to innovation in the 
singular - with very mixed effects m 
ol*r institutions - sometimes stimu- 
lating adoption, sometimes provoking 


slitutions being categorized, like pco- 
iildlc-aged 
ere not igr 
but greater attention wus paid to the 
variety of distinctive university pro- 
files. Turning back from history lo 
autobiography, the kind of autobioura- 
pby that shapes attitudes towards nis- 
tory, I came to believe during this 
period ih.it the historian of universities 
can learn os much by studying how one 
university is different from another ns 
by studying whal all universities have 
in common. 

This has not been the major preoc- 
cupation of politicians or of siKtinl 
sciciuisis, some of whom get iieur lo 
suggesting now that ihu only reiilly 
imporiiiin issue in higher cducuiion is 
access, although the title nf the main 
lecture uii the third day of the Edin- 
burgh conference, which is devoted u> 
presciu >tml iulure, is broader in scope. 
Shirley Williams, wlio might well have 
been vice chancellor of a university 
than a politician, is lecturing on “High- 
er education: academic freedom versus 




social requirements." It is as tricky a 
title as Professor Stone’s, for whereas 
everything would hinge on (he word 
“versus" provided tnat there were 
agreement about the terms "academic 
freedom" and "social requirements", 
“academic freedom" Is not easy to 
define - (his was one of the isues or the 
1960s - and “social requirements", 
however they are defined, are not easy 
to measure. 

Where the past precedes 
the future 

Tlte three linked papers for the third 
seminar which will follow Mrs. Wil- 
liams's lecture, will be available only at 
the conference, but it has been 
announced that they will cover access 
to higher education (by Tessa Black- 
stone); the economics of it all (by 
Gareth Williams, who is in a unique 
position to cover 1960s and 1980s); and 
"The go vernmeni of higher education ” , 
not "The govenwierif and higher 
education”, (by Philip Whitehead). 
There is always a danger that papers 
dealing with the present and the future 
will seek lo evade the past rather than 
to take account of it. but at this 
conference past precedes future in 
strict chronological order. 

Moreover, there are links with the 
past in that this last seminar will 
concern itself not just with the papers 
but with the finding of the study group 
on higher education financed by the 
Levcrnuline Trust. It is an independent 
study, not yet published, some of the 
purported conclusions of which have 
been leaked to the press, and both its 
preparation and its finance point to (ho 
fact that in (he field of higher education 
the State and the educational iiutUu- 
tions themselves are not the only 
providers. Tlie role of trusts nnd found- 
ations has been little studied in this 
country. 

There will bo no paper at Edinburgh 
dealing with the role of the public 
(including parents) and now (he uni- 
versities communicate with it. Yet (he 
future of the universities depends to 
some extent at least, on now the 
different sections of the public come to 


view priorities inside cduciitinn and 
riorities between education and other 
ranches of nalionni policy. Thu acti- 
vating group behind the Levcrhulnic 
project Ttope that tlte fine'll scininur will 
launch a public debate about the future 
of English higher education during ilic 
1980s and 1990s. William Watdcgrnve. 
nriiiisier concerned with higher ciluca- 
tion, will chair the Inst part of the third 
seminar and will respond to the discus- 
sion. 

History, Harold Perkin hns argued, 
is at its weakest and least persuasive 
when it conics in deni with the recent 
past and the “spacious present'’, the 
coiucmporury scene which has always 
gone by before we have time to 
examine it. One way in whicli it might 
become less weak and more persuasive 
would be through more coinparaiive 
study of recent trends in quite nifferent 
societies, for the chronologies arc 
diffurcnl aiul even when motives arc 
similar outcomes diverge. It would be 
unforiuiiutc, ihurcforc. if the results of 
the study group financed by 
Lcvcrbiilmc. inviuuiog stiiy prupusiiW 
they were 10 nv.tkc. were to be left 
isomted within an exclusively British 
structural framework. Comparisons of 
access have olwavs been interesting, if 
difficult. So too have comparisons of 
. lengths of courses and curricular com- 
ponents and planning. As for (he 
historical differences with Edinburgh, 
they must start with differences be- 
tween England nnd Scotland and with 
differences between schools rather 
than differences between universities. 
At a lime when Edinburgh was being 
hailed as (he Athens of the North, 
George Jardine, professor of logic at 
Glasgow, was arguing that “we do not 
in this part of (he Kingdom attach to 
classical learning that high nnd almost 
exclusive degree of importance which 
is ascribed to il elsewhere, thinking it 
of a greaterconseqiience to the student 
to receive instruct ton in the elements of 
science both physical and mental, than 
to acquire even the most accurate 
knowledge of the ancient tongues." 

The papers on the history of science 
and technology will not be (he least 
interesting on the Edinburgh agenda, 
and Professor Lyons will be concerned 
very specifically with these subjects in 
his main lecture. Yet there are twists 
and turns in the story and some 
salutary warnings, like (hat of Lyon 
Playfair, distinguished professor of 
chemistry at Edinburgh rroin 1858 to 
1869. Recognising the importance of 
liberal education in u university - not 
least in the training of members of the 
professions - he added that “if liberal 
culture be, as it should be, a part of 
professional training, the culture 
should be made to bear directly on the 
training and not remain a mere survival 
of an educational condition that is only 
known to us in history.” When non- 
historians turn to the history of univer- 
sities, they will always be lookinj; for 
something more than mere survivals, 
and historians will always by necessity 
have to do a great deal not only of 
informing but of explaining. 


Lord Brigas is Proi'osi of Worcester 
College, uxfo^. He will be delivering 
hispaperon "Tradition nnd Innovation 
in British Universities” at Edinburgh 
University's Quatercentenary Confir- 
ence "The University in Society: Past 
President A Future'' later this month. 
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the whole story 


Q»K i Nidpl<*tc rtie l»i( al'nut 

lack of Jaiii(uii$fe ^,-s //B .x, , * 





When the HMI ifiscussion pa|icr The 
New Teacher in School Appeared Jast 
Ocioher, it was piiblidTcd as a jiiassive 
indictment of teacher tmining t'lislilu- 
tions. The DES had already 
announced the intended closure of 16 
colleges and pnjyiecfinic schools of 
education at the customary peak view- 
ing time of 3pni one day in mid A iigusi , 
and this criiicai HM/ report appeared 
ns the deati) sentence on most oi the 16 
was about to be pronounced. Yet a 
close examinalion of (he report itself 
shows (hat some of the key HMI 
pronouncements are extremely sus- 
pect. 

Certainly, the lending newspapers 
were unanimous in (heir presentation 
of the report. All concenlratcd on the 
assertion by HMI that nearly a cjuartcr 
of probationary teachers were in- 
adequate. The main headline in The 
Times Fiiiucaiionai Snanieinenf was “1 
ii] 4 poorly equipped tor job" and a 
subsidiary lieadina ran “HMI blames 
teacher training mr not weeding out 
weak students . 

The TYmcf and GuanUan of October 
12 used siniilur headlines; The Times 
proclainiiiiu “Too many teachers luck 
skills for ilie job, school inspectors 
say", iiml the GiiartUan: “School in- 


.snectors’ report on new (encheis says 
tfiey lack training and icinpernnient^'. 

Ine ilgurc of one quarter of all new 
reacliersljcing badly trained thus be- 
came filed in tne naiion'.s subconscious 
memory, and it was not long before (lie 
consequences began to erupt. ]ji one 
university, a senior member of» plan- 
ning committee argued imainsr his 
university accepting the UGC teacher 
tmining places being offered on (he 
nrouiais tliat (he HMI report was so 
damning of whnt was being acliieved. 
He had not read the report, it ir.ins- 
pired, but only press Recounts. 

It is, therefore, rather important to 
subject the report itself to closer scru- 
tiny than is usually accorded to HMI 
papers. After all, if an authoritative 
statement about the percentage of 
newly-tralhed people thought to be 
com^lent In an important profession 
like teaching has entered (he nation's 


I Has teacher 
training 
failed? 

E. C. Wraggis 
the examiner 

folklore, we need to feel secure that it 
is based on a proper appraisal. If 
someone stopped me on tne street to 
(ell me that a quarter of newly-trained 
doctors were incompetent 1 should fee] 
a sense of alarm. If it were the case that 
VKI per cent were iucUed to be 
cumpelent, however, I sn^ould prob- 
ably guess that to be a not unreason- 
able realistic batting average, much as 
1 should like 100 per cent. 

HMI discussion papers have grn 
dually become more profcssionol. 
Early ones, like Ten Good Schools, were 
anecdotal, folksy, unsupported by any 
kind of documentaiY evidence. The 
New Teacher in School looks more 
professional, has a carefully drawn 
nHtionnl stratified random sample, in- 
cludes two appendices which show the 
questionnaires used and notes on sta- 
tistical procedures from a DES statisti- 
cian. This exlru documentation, 
however, reveals how frail some of the 
evidence actually is when carefully 
checked. 

The first frailty is the nature of the 
lesson observations on which jiicig* 
iiicnts were bnsed. Altogether 2^ 
teachers were obsers'ed for (wo lessons 
each, a total of 588 lessons in all. Fora 
nntioiml study, this is quite a smiill 
sample, I Imvc been doing classroom 
observation resenrcli for the last 
17 years, and [ myself once did an 
analysis of 578 observed lessons with a 
grant of £1,200 from SSRC. 

Reading the classroom observation 
side of the HMI report could lead one 
to believe that nothing had been 
learned about classroom observation 
iti the last 30 years. These are aoihe 
most serious defects which would nev- 
er be countenanced in any published 


study. Only two lessons of each teacher 
were seen, during a single visit. No 
reputable study of teachers would use 

Another coinmon concern when 
teachers are observed nl work, jiarticu- 
larly when category systems or rating 
schedules are employed, is the extent 
to which observers would ngree with 
eacii other, or indeed with themselves 
on another occasion, commonly refer- 
red to ns intcr-ubserver ano intra- 
observer reliability. There is no refer- 
ence to the latter, and it is too easily 
assumed that L30 different HMI would 
tend to agree with each otlier and with 
schools* ratings. 

The report claims that after a brief- 
ing, the nature of which is not de- 
scribed, “some icochers might well 
have been included in an adjacent 
catesory by a different observer. 
HMl's Judgment, however, relates 
closely to the schools' assessment of 
the new teachers' mastery of teaching 
techniques, though (ending to be 
somewhat more severe.” There is no 
check that HMI actually do agree with 
others to within a category, however, 
and the whnie of the research literature 
effectiveness ratings suggests the 
contrary. 

Nor is there much recognition of the 
impact of the observer. Although there 
is a section on constraints, these tend to 
describe difficulty of class, lack of 
materials, poor accommodation. 














ignoring the greatest constraint of all: 
that many probationers, in view of (he 
status difference, (heir need to pass 


their probationary year, and (he in- 
spection occurringso early in their new 
job , would be scared witless at the siglit 
of an external heavy sitting in the back 
corner. Indeed, anyone who has ever 
been inspected will testify that the 
occasion rarely produces “natural'' 
teaching. 

The principal “flnding” highlighted 
at the press conference and headlined 
by all the newspapers, appears in the 
text as “one is bound (n ask why, when 
there is do shortage of applicants fur 
teaching posts, as many as a quarter of 
the teachers in the sample snould he 
markedly deficient in a number of 


teaching skills which they might have 
been expected to ^uire through their 
training.'’ Yet this assertion is bused 
entirely on (he HMI ratings of two 
lessons. 1'he schools' appraisal that 
only 1 1 .8 per cent are in this category, 
founded on their sustained familiarity 
with the new teacher's work, is dismis- 
sed because some heads, it is said, do 
not watch their staff teach. Another 
serious error of judgment is made in 
the sheer amount of inference which 
HMI were expected to draw from their 
two solitary lessons: about the approp- 
riateness of subject, teachers' 
knowledge of their ueld, quality of 
questioning, whether pupils' language 
was suitably extended and a host of 
others. Some 31 of the sample were 
PE teachers. What kind of language 
was being developed on the rugby field 
is not recorded. 

The pity of all this is that many HMI 
discussion papers and reports on 
schools have been well conceived, the 
primary and secondary surveys being 
especially well conducted. By deciding 
to give prominence both in the text ana 
in the press conference to HMl's two 
lesson appraisals and ignore the profes- 
sional evaluation of neads, wnich in 
any case were filtered through HMI 
and not recorded directly, a great deal 
of harm has been done. It is very 
important that heads of schools, tough 
nuts that roost are, feel that nearly 90 
per cent of new teachers are well 
equipped for the classroom. It even 
coincides with PlMf's own evaluation 


I ^ ** ^Twauuiiwii unii'cmiy 

David Sample marks the end of term for the Commons Education Select Committee on education 

imoendins general elertinn nnH — » - 


The impending general election and 
the associated end of the current 
parliament will mean that the Com- 
mons Education Select Committee will 
have undertaken some three and a half 
years of investigations. If the system 
continues after (he general election, 
the committees will have a new mem- 
beiship and maybe new terms of 
reference. 

The Select Committee system was 
reintroduced in 1979 by Norman St 
John Stevas , then leader of the House 
with L4 committees of backbench MPs 
set up to monitor the work of each 
government department. 

The Education, Science and Arts 
Committee was appointed “to examine 


The impact of the select few 


19^- Concur- evolved. Individual members or in 
reniiy with the hi^er education study some cases, pairs of members of the 
the committee considered information committee , concentrated on particular 
storage and retrieval in the BriUsh aspects of the inquiry and led the 
Libr^ Servlre. questioningofwitnessesinthoseareas, 

1 ne committee also hoped to be able the orchestration and timing remaining 
to TOpond over a much shorter time- under the finn control of the chairman 
scale to events requiring immediate Christopher Price. Questioning was 
comment or action; the higher educa- nonnalfy based on memoranda sub- 
lion inquiry incorporated a joint study, milted by the witnesses or the oraa- 
with the oveiwu development sub- nizations which they represented, onor 

tf^lTLftlirrAA ntfhn WiWMsnn ^ %r ^ 


gowmnwnt department. committee of the Foreign to the seS ^ prior proposed Bntish Library be built, was 

“ 

!h=Govemmem«rtainpmblems,nd cate. 

Sta e for Northern Ireland. The com- inconsistencies inherent in the oolicv. develooed i?tn « nJSi ‘h* success of the very 


lar to the Committee for Colleges and 
Polytechnics proposed by the Select 
Committee in 1980. Increased co- 
operation between the university and 
non-university sectors was promoted 
stron^y by the report and some prog- 
ress has been made in that direction. 

The report on information storage 
and retneyal in the British library 
service which recommended that the 
proposed British Library be built, was 
rapidly followed by a decision to build 
It. Although it is impossible to establish 
causative links between the recom- 
mendations and the decisions, there is 
certainly circumstantial evidence to 
support Uie connexion. 


! •.{ i.j 


State for Northern Ireland.” Hie com- 
mittee consisted of nine members; five 
Conservative, three Labour and one 
Plnid Cymru and was given the powers ; 

(a) to send for persons, papers and 
records, to ,sll notwithstanding any 
adjournpiem of the House, to adjourn 
from place to place, and to report from 

. time to time; 

(b) to appoint persons with (eclinicnl 
Knowleo» either to supply informa- 
tion which is not readily available or to 
elucidate matters of complexity within 
the committee’s order of reference. 

The committee worked usually on 
two or three inquiries at a iiino, one 
major theme and one or two minor 
themes being tlie norm. The aim was to 
completca major enquiry and report to 
the House of Commons within a re- 
latively short Lime, typically nine 
months lu a year and to produce 
reports on the minor enquiries over n 
shorter time. 

For example , during the first year of 
its operation, the committee under- 
took a major study of the or^anixalion 
and funding of liigncr education which 
began in January 1980 and was pub- 
lished, together with the minutes of 
evidence and proceedings of the com- 


inwnsistencies inherent in the policy, developed into a useful line of ques- 
Probably the most widely-publicized tioning could not be pursued. ' 

the committee was the The whole committee or groups of 
S! if musicians' members, sometimes accompanle^d by 

hS advisers* . frequently moved outeide 

dispute and thus permit (he Proms to Westminster to take evidence or to 
IBM pi^. ^ ^ visit institutions or Organizations. 

Journeys within the UK wcrecommon 
it® committee a work, They and several overseas visits took place, 
ISSmikP. ■ /* ppproxitnately four- for example to the USA as part of the 

monthly intervals and involved an Inauuv into infnrmniinn 


short inveslieatioD into the musicians' 
strike already mentioned, to the less 
widely pubicised investigations into the 
Theatre Museum and piotechnology 
resear^ which have nevertheless had 
some discemable impact. 

Scrutiny and expenditure sessions 
provided an opportunity for the pursuit 
of particular themes, some raised in 
reports of the committee, others result- 
ing from earlier scrutiny sessions. One 


monthly intervals and mvofyed an inquiry iito inforiMtlOT slor^^^^ 

examination of the Secretary of Slate, retrieval and to DmiXl ^ ^ "8 from earlier scrutiny sessions. One 

usually accompanied by iuiJorm ion with the stu?^ of^ SewndarC 

ters and senior DES officiiils, on a school cimiculum and examiiSno^ organization of 

range of pre-selected topics. Normally Many people, including 80 ^ 1001 - i' autumn of 

one session per year was devoted k bers, co£i(ferAhatT®«S the 

expenditure issues and the other two tc influence has been almost ncniheJiit would be available 

pojicv issues of current interest in and although retold 

which the DES was engaged. Topics people might be inclined to aareo siLX the 

were selected by ballot Tbfiowed by a ii^ew do« not do it rempicto j\isikel Sch Kriih ™ 
wrtnin amount of horse-lrnding, since Its major reports have in several where to reveal 

thcnumbcroftopicsofintcrest usually coses been folf^ecl by oovemmant ®*"ce the 

c,«cd«l the lime evaileble. action in aceort ,Sth ’Snim “'f “ J"'y 

pc committee s public sessions pro- recommendations. The higher educ!^ gestloMhatlfhnd -**® 

vided some fiuanatiog moments, lion inquiry exposed the ^deficiencies fn Jhc ^binef 
sometimes frustrating, often humor- of a munpower p lan ning aDnroHch ® Downing 

ous. The early KBSsioM in January 1980 which was rapidly TarSoii^^ Street was not « 8 

were chaotic, as all nine members National AdvisoTy Bodv for hioher 


UB iiK.iiiim lo agree, such 
a view does not do it complete justice. 

Its major reports have in several 
coses been followed by government 
action in accord with some of (lie 
recommendotiohs, The higher educa- 
tion inquiry exposed the deficiencies 
of a manpower planning approach 


sometimes frustrating, often humor- of a munpower p lan ning aniiraHeh ® downing 

ous. The early session in January 1980 which was^idly^rarSoiSra convincing. TTie 

were chaotic, as all nine members National Adviront Body for higher ®“®‘*®***^®®ndof 

appeared to wish 10 question all (he education in the public sMtor 

witnesses on all aspects of the inquiry: announced by the Secrctaiv of Stare i,.j'r^ 7 "®v®wengratlfymgtohave 
but art efficient operating style rapimy for Education in 1981 , WBsnTidls^L 


in the rejiort «*fsuch basic skills as clast 
management, 89 ner cent given aver- 
age or better, ana good relatiomhips, 
94 per cent average or better, and tear 
in mind (liul they were using criteria 
normally applied to experienced 
teachers, not specially muted judg- 
ment for beginners. 

The recent White Paper on teaching 
has the noble aspiration of aiiempting 
to improve the quality of whatisdoue 
in schools. With several well-estab- 
lished courses terminated io the Ian 
round of cuts, relationships between 
some colleges and the DbS at a 'teef 
lowebb.ano thenew'threatlofSecrelaiv 
of State for Education's approval, 
HMI embark on (heir two-yeannspec- 
tion of public sector training institu- 
tions at a critical time. 

I know from talking toscveral HMis 
involved that they have a shrewd 
awareness of the sensitive nature ol the 
exercise they arc about to undertake. 11 
handled in a skilful and open wayitcan 
do a great deal to improve the quality 
of teacliing in our schools and restore 
the morale of the teacher trainer 
profession. Teacher trainers have 
already devoted considerable time and 
energy to improving whnt they do. and 
the results are, in my view, infinitely 
belter than anything that was done in 
the past, but (hey could be forgiven fot 
wondering, in the light of recern 
events, whether anyone up tiure loves 

them. . 

77ie author is professor of eilucatiou 01 
Exeur University 


evidence to the higher education iiv 
quiry (members of the House of Eonis 
cannot be summoned by r Commons 
Committee), quietly extended tus 
comments to the deficiencies of early 
^cialization in secondary schools, 
due to university influence and Ite 
advantages of greater breadth both m 
the school curr^lum and in the major- 
ity of first degree courses. He con- 
eluded his answer to one question with 
the remark: “Tlie honours courses in 
many universities nrc designed to pro* 
duce dons to produce dons to produK 
dons - and people who do well 
more exacting Civil Service exanuna- 
tion." 

Certainly this was one case where 
the written record could not reflect the 
full impact of the measured ana 
thoughtnil comments of such an 
perienced educationalist. . 

As to overall effectiveness of tne 
Education Select Committee Ibe w 
ture is varied. Some reports may noi 
have had the impact hoped for while 
others have been surprisingly success- 
ful. Members of the c»mniitt«e have 
certainly gained a much wider under- 
standing of the education system anu 
the use which they con make of tins m 
questions to ministers, standiog 
mittees on educational legislation w 
well as in speedies. writings and me«| 
ings outside the Commons must « 
considerable. The conclusion ql »» 
Liaison Committee that: 
considerably extended the raoy 
House's activity, strengUienedj^ls p^' 
tion relative to that of the 
mem, and deepened the quajity Ov*! 
debates” is one which hopehiHy brww 
well for the continuation of tho system 
into the next Pariiament. , _ 

Finally, it will have occurred to more 
than one person who has wRichefl m 
committee in operation, that a peri^ 
as chairman would be an 
component in (he background ^ auy 
future Secretary of Stale for Educa- 
tion. ^ 

The author is senior lecatrer at 
College. Exmouth. 
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‘Everything is rooted in poiitics’ 


by Ronald Seiner 

,rean-Jscques: the early life and work 
of Jeaii-Jaeques Rousseau 1712-1754 
by Maurice Crmistoii 
Allen Lane. £14.95 
ISBN 0 7139 06ns J 

Whatever one iiiny think of the 
thought and pulilics of the eighteenth 
centuiy or 01 the acliicvements of the 
French Eniightenincnl. il is impossi- 
ble not to marvel at the imivcrsHl 
genius of Jeiiii-Jacqiies Ron.ssemi. 
Whether writing discoursc.s on mor- 
als Of economics, on music or reli- 
^on, rempiising music 01 writing 
novels, or simply writing :ihoui hiin- 
seir, Rousseiiu soarcil above nil hh 
cnntcnipormics. His musical coni- 
|ioations transformed tlic tastes ol 
the French public, iiU literary com- 
positions iiilnxiuccd :i new sciisihility 
to nature, his philo.sophiCiil works 
altered the course of entire disci- 
pliiics. His great irenlise on educa- 
liiin, Emile. chnnKCcl the way people 
thought about chnd-renriiig;'his poli- 
ikai writings changed the way people 
thought about the principles of poli- 
tidllife; his La Noiivelle H^lofsc and 
autobiographical writings changed 
the way people thonglil about them- 
u;lves. 

Whenever Rousseau intervened in 
a public cuntrover^, nil the various 
factions suddenly forgot their quar- 
rels with each other and concen- 
trated ati their attention upon Jean- 
Jacques. One year his opera was 
being cheered with ecstatic nccL'iim, 
hailed even by (he King (who was 
known for his indifference to music); 
the next year Rousseau's views on 
French music were being univcrsaily 
excoriated, inciting calls for his 
banishment, with erflgy-hurning and 
^Ik of assassination plots by (he 
rarisian opera. Maurice Crtmstnn, in 
the first volume of an amhitiuus two- 
yolume biography, offers an engag- 
ing and very readable narrative of 
the early years of this promeneiir, 
revolutionary, and philosophical pro- 
di^ 

.The story told in this volume be- 

g ns and ends in Rousseau's native 
eneva. In fact, Cranston com- 
mences his account with the entry of 
the Rousseaus into Geneva during 
the lime of Calvin, in 1549, five 
generations prior to the birtli of 
Jean-Jacques. We are told of liow 
Rousseau spent his cliildlioud alter- 
nating between the social heights of 
upper Geneva and the artisan quar- 
ter of Si Gervais. Most of the book, 
however, concerns Rousseau's travels 
And experiences in other parts of 
Europe, notably Savoy, Venice and 
“ans. We follow Roussenu trekking 
across Europe by foot, from Geneva 
to Annecy to Turin to Nyon to Paris 
to Ljrons to Chambdry. we also fol- 
low Rousseau's various escapades - 
posing as a Parisian musician, ward- 
•ng off the advances of homosexuals, 
owiming opportunities (0 seduce 
’WJmen and ardently trying to 
wn the love of older women. (At 
pomts the book re.ids like a 
®Jtttsts guide for those wisliing to 


9 UII cAiaLf niiu 

Wre they arc to be found today.) 

not to lack sym- 
K n«f I subject, yet his portrait 
D ® flattering, and at times 
somewhat patronized 
bif»rl!Il®®.^*^tibt, less than by other 
in tlie chapter on 
vSf'i® tliP’omatic career in 
SM»i m' c’fample, we find Rous- 
concerned with scaling the 
"’ith under- 
oniv it emerges that 

Iravellino reclaiming 

nfftvJr * expenses from his em- 

SQcjPu.!^'’® Injustices of 

«® ®ro infontied that, 
lav tft j^ousseau himself, the 

be feUnH • ?.'"8 his experience is to 
of B reaction to the shape 

6 prostitute's nipple. ^ 

‘ached « «yle of de- 

flair i*® has a 

sihjaiinn il'Bhhghting irony in the 
with of those who had to cope 
eighteenth-century mores 


(Rousseau's aunt Thdoilora. who was 
censured by (lie Consistory of Gene- 
va for "aiiticinsition" of her marriage; 
Madame dc wurens. wliosc slirewcl- 
ly-nrranged flight from her Imshaiul 
took place “by night to iiv<iid the 
heat of the day”). And Cranston tells 
with flourisli tlie story of (he vniinus 
salons that were iliriving during 
Rousseau's years in Paris, though it 
is almost iinpo.ssiblc, within the com- 
plicated world «>f the litenirv salon, 
to keep track of who was,'«tr liud 
been, or whs to he. the lovei of 
whom. 


Cranston's aspiration in this work 
is to base hiniscif as mucli us possible 
on original mamiscript soiiices. The 
result IS a book thai. in uddiiiuii to 
being very well written, is piiiii- 
stukingly and impeccably resenTched. 
The liisluriHl d'oemnentation is so ile- 
tailed that one almost feels tempted 
to fault the book for an excess of 
scholarship - never failing lo point 
out when Rousseau gets his dates 
wrong or to correct Rousseau's 
account of events in (lie Confessions. 
The lending question, however, is 
whether either the style or the 
method of the work serves fully to 
disclose Rousseau's greatness ns n 
theoretical mind. nnJ is sufficiently 
successful in dispelling wklesprend 
images of Roussenu that totally 
underrate the seriousness of his intel- 
lectual activity. 

Rousseau shares with Hcget and 
Nietzsche among modern philo- 
sofihers the fate of having his 
teachings thoroughly misrepresented 
and dislorlecl. As Cranston points 
out, Rousseau has been variously de- 
picted “as an evil genius, a prophet 
at once of fiiscisin ami of commun- 
ism, an -enemy of reason and science, 
responsible both for the romantic re- 
vival uiul the French Revidution, n 
mountebank, a psychotic and n 
freak". There is n good deal in this 
bioCTaphy to lend credence to some 
of mese epithets; Rousseau seems to 
spend much of his time sponging on 
tne nobility, seeking then repudiating 
bourgeois patronage, winning and 
then resisting (he embrace of the 
(Tourt. My worry is that by dwelling 
on this side of the story Cranston, 
perhaps unwittingly, abets (he pic- 
ture of Rousseau as an eccentric >ind 
romantic dreamer, and does not do 
enough to establish Rouleau's (rue 
stature, namely tliat of a philosopher 
of the first rank. 

(n particular wc may nsk how one 
such ns this - Jcun-Jncquc.s, “the 
solitary wanderer, the hermit, the 
ascetic monilisr - could possess any 

B rofound insight into politics. Yet 
.ousseau did possess an extraordi- 
narily keen political intelligence and 
a genius for political nnilosophy. 
There are, lo be sure, glimmers of 
this preoccupation with politics in the 
biography, even in his youth Rous- 
seau identified with ancient models: 
“At twelve I was n Roman.” Cros- 
sing the Alps he compared himself to 
Hannibal. And when, having fled 
from (Geneva, he saw the necessity of 
converting to Catholicism, he says he 
considered his conversion a “politic- 
al” act - thinking of Henri Iv, who 
converted in order to preserve the 
integrity of France. 

Many years later Rousseau wntes 
a letter lo Voltaire professing his 
republican credentials: “I am de- 
voted to liberty”. It is significant that 
although he had forfeited his Gene- 
van citizenship with his conversion, 
Rousseau always insisted upon sign- 
ing himself “J.-J. Rousseau. Ciioyen 
de Geitdve”. These are marks of an 
intensely political experience, which 
is openly declared in the Confes- 
sions: “I had seen that everything is 
rooted in politics and tliat. whatever 
might be attempted, no people 
would ever be other then the nature 
of their government made them.y 
Rousseau's principal philosophical 
achievement was tne rigorous for- 
mulation of a striking concept of 
freedom, at once ancient and entirely 
novel. In the Discourse on the Ori- 
gins of Inequality. Rousseau had de- 
veloped an idea of natural liberty 
defined in terms of independence. 


self-sufficiency, and emancipation 
fiuin (lie false ideals current in socie- 
ty. In tlie Siniul Cnniivci he dc- 
vclopcil an idea of civil fi-ecdom .is 
autonomy, denned as obedience lo 
tlie Jaw ihut one can rccugnizc as 
issuing from one's own will, which 
was lo have huge repcrcussiuns with 
its appropriation into Kant's pliiloso- 
phv. Together, these iwv ideas cun- 
trifnued tn .1 bold vision of republi- 
can liberty llnit iiinmis active 
citizenship in a free stale. 

In a recent review in Encounter, 
Cranston cites nunjamin Constant's 
well-known dislinction between 
aneient and modern liberty; accord- 
ing to the latter conception, freedom 
is imdei-stood .is being left ainne by 
tlie slate to do what one wants; 
itecording lo the former, freedom is 
active self-giwerinneni. “a matter of 
participating in the sovereignty of the 
state". Cranston, in iliai review, en- 
dorses Constant's complaint that 
Rou.sse.iu's demand for “ancient 
freedoin'’ would kill “modern free- 
dom'' without restoring “ancieiii 
freedom”. However, there is much 
lo be said in fiivonr of the Rous- 
seauian conviction, exjircssed in 
Cransioii's closing paragraph, that 
without real potilicaf citizenship one 
could expect no lasting happiness, 
and that altliuiigh this w'as Rous- 
seau's own mel.mcholy destiny, it 
was not his singul.ir misfortune’ but 
“(he iinperceived predicament of 
every man in the modern world". 

Attempts to portray Rousseau ns 
some kind of intaliiariau nrc nil too 
fiimilinr. Yet il is evident that within 
the spectrum of presciil-day alterna- 
tives, the political programme (hat 
today comes closest in corresponding 
to Rousseaiiian policy is flint of the 
Green Party in west Germany: con- 
certed opposition to (lie growth eco- 
nomy. antipathy to the spirit and 
(rims of ilic nnlightcmncnt, dissatis- 
faction wiili modeniity, and commit- 
ment to participatory politics are all 
in line with Rousseau's principles. A 
Rousseauian polity woufd be egalita- 
rian, self-sufficient in every way, in- 
fused with the virtues of a citizen's 
militia (far removed from (he aggressive 
brands of militarism we know today), 
and above all, animated by a highly- 
developed sense of citizenship. All 
the tendencies of modern politics run 
cqunter to these requirements. 

Rousseau’s argument is that every 
progression of modernity is a further 
advance into a condition of corrup- 
tion, and that any nation fortunate 





Roussenu, after a painting by R. Gardclle. 


enough not to he already implicated 
In (he modern project should do ev- 
erything possible to stay out of (he 
ranks of modern states. This is 


argued most eloquently in Rous- 
seau’s work on The Government of 
Poland: 

If what you wish is merely to 
make a great splash, 10 be im- 
pressive and formidable, to influ- 
ence the other peoples of Europe, 
you have before you their exam- 
ple; get busy and imitate it. Culti- 
vate the sciences, the arts, com- 
merce. industry; have regular 
troops, fortifled places, academies, 
and. above all, a fine financial 
system . . ■ You will ... be 
accounted one of the great powers 
of Europe . . . and you will have 
(he lionour of beinj; dragged into 
every war fought in Europe . . . 
You will be ^le to say; 'When 
the world is mine, I am going to 
eat lots and lots of candy'. 

The alternative, Rousseau sjws, is 
non-entry: “your exploits will fill no 
newspapers. No philosophers will 
fawn upon you. No poets will write 
songs about you. You will seldom be 
(he talk of Europe”, but this is the 
only way to remain u free nation. 
I^Hisscau concludes this passage by 
observing that one must make an 
absolute choice between these two 
•possibilities, and not hope to steer a 
middle course between them. There 
can be no compromise with mod- 
ernity. ... 

Rousseau saw more clearly than 
any other modern philosopher the 
dangers posed by a civilization en- 
tirely dcaicalcd to science, technolo- 
gical progress, and the Baconian pro- 
ject of conquering nature. Later gen- 


erations, he predicted, would “beg 
God lo detivLT them from science. 
'Give us buck our imincencc. igiior- 
ance and poverty,' will be their 
prayer”. Lucking the moral know- 
ledge to innke good use of science, 
men would discover that n society 
subjected to scientiric mul icchuolo- 
cica) progress is incompatible with 
freedom. Although Rousseau hud 
been one of (he encyclopNiisies, he 
became die most ihurooghgolng und 
prolouiui critic of ihc Eniipntenmcnl. 

Rousseau's encounter with the En- 
lightenment was clearly the chief im- 

E etus of his philosophical work. We 
:arn from Cranston that it was ns 
tutor in the household of M. de 
. Mably in 1740 (hat Rousseau first 
came into contact with the French 
Enlightenment. Indeed one of the 
menroers of that household, the 
brother of Rousseau's employer, was 
Condillac, one of (he leading figures 
of the French Enlightenment. Rous- 
seau shared the political rudiculism 
and the deism of the philosopim. But 
the more his (houglit developed, the 
more dearly he perceived that the 
progressivist tenocncies to whicli 
they were wholly bound could have 
nothing but fatal consequences. 
Cranston makes much of Rousseau's 
so-called 'Teform'', his determination 
to win independence at all costs und 
to foresnke fashionable society, coin- 
ciding with his (urn against the En- 
lightenment. Rousseau refused to 
compromise his independence by 
accepting a royal pension from the 
King, and it is interesting that this 
was what provoked his first major 
row with Diderot. 

Undoubtedly, Rousseau's famous 
“illumination” on the road to Vincen- 
nes, in the summer of 1749. was the 
major lurning-poiiit in liis life. Its 
immediate cncct was the composi- 
tion of his Discourse on the Arts and 
Sciences, but as Diderot was to re- 
mark. Rousseau “spun out a whole 
philosophical system” from tliis re- 
flection. Indeed, it is legitimate to 
regard Rousseau's work from this 
point onwards as deeply systematic 
und integnil. Rousseau himself refers 
to his '"arciil and melancholv sys 
lem", and he specifically says Ifint nis 
first Discourse, second Discourse, 
and Emile. - which he describes as 
his "three principal works" ~ all flow 
from one and inc same inspirnlion; 
“all three works are in&cjwrable nnd 
form a single whole”. Notwithstand- 
ing cniintfoss iittcmpls lo dismiss 
Rousseau's work ns contradictory 
und incoherent, deeper attcntlnn to 
his arguments reveals an underlying 
consistency, and bears out his insist- 
ence that the contradiction lies in 
reality, not in his ideas. 


Those who doubt Rousseau's pow- 
ers as u systcniutic thinker have sure- 
ly failed to appreciate the Socitd 
Contract, it is not only a rhetorical 
tour de force, ns are' nil of Rous- 
seau's works, but is also a cogent 
nnd closely-reasoned philosopmcn) 
ajguniciu. ft offers an ingenious Vi- 
sion ol the niiL'ieiit idea of citizenship 
and the luodcrn idea ot autonomy. 
Critics who find the work illogical or 
even dimgcrons have not read the 
icxt with Mifficicnt care, fuiling for 
instance to heed Rousseau's ali-im- 
portnnt distinction between the ex- 
ecutive function of ‘the government 
and the legislnlive functinn of die 
people as sovereign body. To regard 
Rousseau's legislator as a threat to 
political freed^om, as many have 
done, is quite mistaken; (he legisla- 
tor is Q law-giver in the classical 
sense. As Cranston notes, Calvin 
acted as such for Geneva, und a 
similar role was assigned to Rous- 
seau himself by (he statesmen of 
Poland nnd Corsica. The Social Con- 
tract is, unquestionably, one of the 
most brilliant and most compelling 
attempts to .solve the perennial prob- 
lem of the relationship between free- 
dom and obedience lo law. 

If we concentrate solely on the 
personality, we should be utterly be- 
wildered now this shy, impoverished. 
Swiss vagabond could have caused 
such far-reaching convulsions. In 
1753 the Paris magistrates were on 
the brink of rebellion against the 
King, who had endeavoured to re- 
move their judicial preroMtive. In- 
credibly, Rousseau's attack on the 
French opera created such a furore 
that the mlitical crisis was oversha- 
dowed. But Kous.seau's ideas not 
onlv averted revolution, they also 

E ro'diicccl revolution. Biirkc, Niipo- 
lon and Mcgcl, notes Cranston, 
shared the view tiuii Rousseau bears 
responsibility for the French Revolu- 
tion. 

“Rousseau said he desired 'obscur- 
ity', but what he really wanted was 
to have publicity for his ideas and his 
writings, not publicity for himself.” 
Cranston remarks that this wish “was 
doomed to disappointment, both 
throiigliout his life and afterwards.” 
Maurice Cranston gives u rich picture 
of life in tlie eighteenth century, and 
provides us with u lively and often 
entertaining account of the experi- 
ences and udveniiire.s of Jean-Jne- 
ques. In the final analysis, however, 
it must be said that, despite all the 
atloiuion that Roiis.seau himself 
draws to (he details of his life story, 
.the circumstances of liis life are not 
nearly as interesting as (he intricacies 
of liis philosophy. 

RonaUt Beiner is lecturer in politics at 
the University of Southampton, 
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Juliiin Roberts has written a houk for 
those who arc already thoroughly 
familiar with Walter Bcnjamiii's wrii'- 
itig.5, rntlicr than an inlroduetion to 
his thought. Accepted on those 
terms, it is an impressively solid 
piece of work. 

.Since his tragic .suicide nf die 
Spanish bonier in 194(1, Walter Beii- 
jftntin has reiiiaiiicd, in Robcrt.s's 
words, a “highly respected enignia". 
He is known widely ns the author of 
certiiin rtiinous essays such as that on 
“The Work of Art in an Age of 
Mechnnicsil Re|troduction", some- 
what less well known as n friend and 
interpreter of Brecht, and for his 
‘Tliescs on History” written at the 
end of his life in disillusionment after 
(he Mololov-Ribbentrop jiaci. But he 
left nu school or theoretical triiditiuii 
(despite the liilu of (he series in 
whieli (he pa'seni book appears], 
ntiil there have been deep uisagrec- 
niciils about even such mndamenlal 
ijiiestions as whclher Benjamin was 
“really'' .i politicni Marxist, or 
whether his Marxism wns merely a 
late veneer nii liis ciiKural crilieism. 

Roberts docs not make Benjamin 
niiy less enignintic os .i person. In 
fact the hiocraphical sketcli with 
which the ItiioK begins does not real- 
ly bring liiin lo life: there emerges a 
ratlicr wooden imprcs.siun nf hint ns 
(roughly speiiking) a bit of a luy- 
about with a fairly interesting sex life 
who lulterly could not decide 
whclher to setde in Palestine. Mos- 
cow, Paris or Now York. This is, 
however, filled out in the middle of 
[ the book on “context and back- 
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whclher to sc((le in Palestine. Mos- a o i 

cow, Paris or New York. This is, ■ l^llTlITISlI 
however, filled out in the middle of AAAAAAAMm 

the book on “context and back- .. ^ 

ground". Here there Is an interesting yn 1 rT£3tVE 
discussion of Oerinan universities 
and their reLiUons widi state power “ “ 

from the early nineteenth century, by ~ —~ 

way of explaining Benjamin’s failure Criminology, second edition, revised 
(0 secure any ncadeinic post. Still Stephan Hurwltz and Karl 0, 
more inicreiting is (lie detailed study Christiansen 
of Benjamin's rather ambiv.ilent con- Allen & Unwin, £20.00 
nexion with the Frankfurt School. ISBN 0 04 364012 S 

Though he was eventually to become = t — n : — 

a full member of the school, and was ^Bndinavia holds a |pectal attraction 
or the best of terms with its director, ‘O’’ ^nnunologists in Bntun, by virtue 
Horkheinicr, his relations with progressive image in the treat- 
I Theodor Adorno became increasina- ***®**l of cnme_ and criminals, and. 


relations 


Theodor Adorno became increasing- ***®ot of enme and criminals, and, 
I ly strained (though always polite). *^orc mundanely, because of the fact 
1 Adorno seems lo have. exercised vir- roany of its xholars publicize 


twins and his work on genetic factors 
in some detail, but only reach rhe 
weak conclusion that there is need 
for future research into the interac- 
tion between genetic and environ- 
mental factors. 

Although the chapters are divided 
according to the major disciplines - 
biologicaL sociological and socio- 
psychologicat backgrounds to crime 
- each factor is treated in the same 
atheoreticai fashion, and data is 
accumulated on incidence and cor- 
relations with no attempt to con- 
struct any overall theoretical perspec- 
tive. At the beginning of the section 
on “socio-mychological'’ factors Hur- 
wia and Christiansen admit that “in 
separating these factors from the tot- 
al life situation, there is a risk that 
an estimation of their relative 


influences of Ae periodr his critique 
of ethics and the symbolism of the 
George circle. Calhollcism and Zion- 

ism. Reid^er and hermeneutic phi- .<*'»* 

losophy, fehevism and historical llfi!?,!!!!'"? ** ^ 

inflienalisin. nnhprts rnfn« rinu/n mooument to the _ emphical cH- 


lual censorship over Benjamin's research and ideas through the ,u • i ‘ 

work published "in the Zeitschrift fUr of the English language. 

Sazialforschung, especially in the «• becomes impossible . How 

case of the late essav on ^udelaire Ipcctations lo this book. Social class is dealt with in five 

-ru .V.®? ! ^ as a "new and com- ?“««* ‘o fhe occupational 

1?* Ihiid and most substantial nj^tely revised edition of the Stan- <f*stribution of known offenders, fol- 
part of Roberts s took is that on Sard Scandinavian Study" it is in ® section on "status 

Benjamins work. Here he relates fact the second edition o? a textbook *«orics" of delinquency which slops 
the author and the development of j,y siephan Hurwitz first oublished In *^® Cloward and 

jiis Ideas to a great many intellectual VrSation iTOm Ohlin in the mid-1960s. 

Sfand'K based Tlie authors miss many tantalizing 

!• I ,u T- ^ third Danish edition. JKr/rn/«o/oBr (2 opportunities for comparative anoly- 
George arcie. Catholicism and Ziori- volumes, 1968, 1971), [( is very dis- enl^tened speculation - such 

appointing to discowr that it^is a as the unique expenence in Denmark 
losophy^ Bolshevism and histoncal monument to the empirical en- during the German occupation at the 
inaienalisin. Roberg comes down deavours and astomiom Sf Slri^si ®«<* ^orlS War when 

firmly m favour of Benjamin s early criminologists of ^he 1950s and early **'® Danish police force was dissolved 


I \ m ‘ • ...... 7 ' — , jvous (not 10 nieniion the well renre> ly-rt uiiiii iiucraiKin in 

oS^CMri^fn'i^^n the ttoSn”o^ sented'work of the 1920s and 19&). M«y^ 1^. The role of alcohol in 
on ^apn m l»24 m the theory of The foreword bv Thorsten SelUn Is criminal acts and in the careers of 

more of a personal tribute to the judividual offOTdcis is painstakingly 
whSh mS?t 'be^ffiriv LnenetibS to contributions of the two cmi- dowmente£They reveal that a very 

the reT(ld! authors than a sign of Jj'Bh proj^ipn ^ offenders were 

the racier wrtio does not already ,(g value for the future develoiment <lrunk at the time of cotnmiUinB their 

^ of ihc subject. There is no reference offeree, including a majority of vio- 
Tn '"bat^evef to the" mostS °?;nde« an®d.thai'drint played 

fh^I^iarscienM*” eratcly "radical" of the new crimino- f «gnifican role m cranes such as 

inc social sciences ougm to maxc a joaes, and this cannot be a true Incest. But this data is eft to "soeak 

ScandiSs awareS without serious attempt at 

lical traditinn ** I*®* Produced such eminent 

' figures as Nils ehrislie and Thomas comparative dimension indeed 

" -- Mmhiottn. U very unevenly explored, whether 

atepnen Mciinell The authors' explicit emphasis is a chronoloeical or cross-cultural 

upon “that port of criminal science ^“sis. Some Issues are examined 

Stephen Mewincil is .senior lectvrer In which empirically dcscrihcw criminal purely on ihe-basis of Scandinavian 
sociology at the University of f^eter. behaviour and is grounded firmly in •paterjnl, others draw exclusively on 

the legal concept of crime. Ailhougli American or. more rarely, British 

“7“T ^ 7TT7 i 7, TT *be pioneering evidence. Many interesting questions 

Colin Russcr and Christoplicr Harris’s sen-reported crime studies carried ure raised but invariably it is left to 
1965 study The Familv and Social oiit by Scandinavian researchcra otliers to provide the ^wen 


lical tradition. 
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I Change: a study of family and kinship among young adults their Implica- 
I in a South Wales town is re-published (ions arc rarely taken into accost in 
in the International Library of Sodo- analysing (he numerous theories 
I logy series by Routjqdgc & Kegan bqsed on .off(rial data. They (lo dis- 
Paul at £4.95. cuss Christiansen’s own studies of 


briefty to the pioneering evidence. Many interesting questions 
ed crime studies carried ^re raised but invariably ft is left to 
Scandinavian researchers otliers to provide the answers. 
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The Causi-.s of Industrial Disorder: 4 ! 

conijiuHsun of 11 llriUsh and a 6- 

(irrimin fiictory 

liy lun MuUliiiid 

Routlcdgc it Kogan Haul, £5 95 

ISBN t»7l(KM)2U7 5 

The central tirgtmiem of this books 
lliitl it biesiktiitwn in “governmem“iit 
the Uritisli workphice luis resulted 
n high level of iiuhiMriHl disorder,^ 
high, ill ftict, according to Dr Kbu- 
Ituul Itmi "In Briiuiii . . . everyda I 
relations on the shop floor n't ' 
marked hy coiistmtl frictioQ". j 

To study the causes of this bfcik- I 
down, the author reports (he findinu I 
of twti case studies carried out id 
1977 at H Brilisit and a Gentian ^ic 
factory. Fur » j>criod of four vweb 
in each factory, the author ol^ntd 
activity uii the shopfloor, seeking to 
establish why and m what wa^ ikt 
shift to workplace bargaining in firi' ‘ 
tain hud led lo a dispersal of pmo | 
throughout (he workplace, whereai 
in Germany that power had Im t 
successfully vested in the wodi | 
council. I 

Among the contributory (acton | 
discussed is the legislative support , 
which underpins the German worb j 
council system, and the hi^ degree - 
of multi-unionism in Britain, which n 
seen to lead to a sectional and cotn- 1 
petitive view of the worknlace. Also, 
a tendency among Britisn managen I 
to yield to worker pressure and make 
piecemeal concessions Is identified to 
u key factor creating diseonunt * 
among other sections of the , 
force, and further exacerbating iht ; 
complications engendered by highly ^ 
differentiated piecework pay sybetm ; 

Given the significance of some ol 
the issues under consideration I 
(causes of industrial conflict, intern^ , 
tional variations in the patiem d 
workplace relations), tlM book a • 
profoundly dUanpointing. Tb* ^ * 
studies do not yield the rich insighu 
which make this method of inquin 
so necessary a counterpart to btai | 
er based research. We are given a> ^ 
thing of the employees’ own 
pKlation of the situation. 

Another problem is that very liiite . 
appears to have happened during 
periods of observation, somewnai 
undenniniiig the aullior's asserUOT 
that workplace relations in Bnjaio 
"have spiralled out of conlrcx M ■ 
war of all against all" (page 4^. jw . 
one dispute in the Hritisli faewr 
which is discussed in detail pccuirw | 
before Dr Maitland's arrival, aw * ; 
culled entirely from managCBifni j 
files, j 

Moreover, the treatment of im i 
G erman case study is, in * 

very sketchy, often beiug introdixt j 
towards the end of chapter* 7 , [ 
brief counterpoint lo the secouni ] 
the British works. This » 
particularly in the light of the ; 
Ing awareness in recent ycais on ^ 
potential impact of cultural an* 
ences on industrial relatums- > 
reader is left wondering 1 

relative iaflueoce on I 

dons, of factors such as the 
apparently greater wilUngne® > 
accept laws and rules 
dustrial relations, the 
weaker position of trade 
the shopfloor in Germany, ^ 

fact that in the ib! 

under examination here, na» . 
production workers were . 
and Yugoslav Castarbeiier, 
the limited security of temporary 
sidence permits. ,l. 

In a number of ways .ujj 

study represents a h**^®”*f ,1.^ na- 

than a current reflection oim 

turc of shopfloor 
in this country. The weight of e ^ 
mic recession, over-capflciW 
vore unemployment has suDStan 
changed the nature of ewr 

over the last three years. 
the promised upturn arnves, m 
tent to which worl*8j®“ 
a much modified British 
structure will return to bejn? » j, 
of all against all" - ifi to 

of it ever has been such - remain 
be seen. 

Paul Blyton 


Dr Blyton is lecturer in 
relations at UWIST. 
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Keats: (he myth and the hero 
by Dorothy Van Ghent 
edited by Jeffrey Cunc Rohinson 
Princeton University Press, £20.40 
ISBN 0 691 06569 1 

Dorothy Van Ghent, best known us 
the luithor of The English Novel 
Form and Function, ilied in 1967 and 
left behind her a large, unfinished 
\w>rk on Keats, the argument of 
which she had outlined in 19S4 in the 
Keats-Shelley Journal. Mr Robinson 
has reduced the munuscript by a 
third and has made sensible revi- 
sions. One chapter, however, on the 
Odes, k chaotic: and Robinson 
prints in an appendix a separate 
essay on the “Ode to a Nightingnie". 

Van Ghent describes in her intro- 
duction what she calls the "scenario" 
of Keats’s poems: 

The hero is a gifted young man of 
a labile, aspiring temperament, 
tom by conflicting emotions and 
ronsumed by ambition. He has a 
“double" or "anti-seir* who is his 
complete opposite, a serenely 
powerful being who looks like 0 
statue of Adonis or Apollo. The 
hero's problem is how to become 
his douole. 

Van Ghent goes on to describe the 
three women of the myth - a maiden 
(whether sister or bride), a beauti^l 
witch who seduces the hero, and a 
great goddess. 

This interpretation, influenced by 
Jung. Jane Harrison. Joseph Camp- 
bell and Robert Graves, has the 


ivugc enormous ot the sufferings of 
mankind by identifving with them, 
becoming "one to whom the miseries 
of the world/are misery’’. Apolliiie or 
not, this is n more heroic figure than 
the moiiomyihic creature depicted bv 
Van Ghent. 

I doubt, moreover, whether the 
“dehumanization of sensuality, with 
its overwhelniing attraction” is the 
pivot of Lamia; and I doubt even 
more whether the "Ode on a Gre- 
cian Urn" is concerned with "the 
hero's failure to confront and accept 
the power of sexuality", especially as 
this ode is discussed, out of chronn- 
Ic^icnl order, before the celebration 
of love in the “Ode to Psyche". 

I have concentrated on points of 
disagreement. But it should be 
empnasized (hut the book as a whole 
provides an original and interesting 
interpretation of Keats’s poetry, and 
there arc many passages which strike 
one as true and (in his phrase) 
“appear almost us a rciiiembrance". 
Although Van Ghent speaks dispara- 
gingly of aesthetic criticism, she does 
at limes, as in her analysis of "To 
Autumn", demonstrate how it ought 
to be done. 

Kenneth Muir 

Kenneth Muir was formeWy professor 
of English at the university of Liver- 


merit of taking Keats seriously: it 
throws some li^t on Endymion and 
the other narratives; It shows that 
the poet's greatness depends not on 
his conscious ri'illocination but on his 
unconscious use of archcty|>es: ami 
that his poetry reflects and embodies 
(be struggle on which he was en- 
ga^d. 

Imeresting as the book is, it is not 
always convincing. Generally speak- 
ing, Van Ghent avoids argument 
with other critics, and for inis the 
unfinished nature of the work may 
be lo blame. There are few refer- 
ences to recent biographies or even 
te the facts of Keats's life, except 
wm regard to Fanny Brawne. Van 
pbem remarks that “Keats would 
have forced any woman whom he 
laved into the mold of the fatal ani- 
fna-figurc of the poems, that he 
would have found in his life the 
image he carried in his mind" and 
that there was "n ravaging and 
nunous struggle between love and 

Against this it must be said 
that 'The Eve of St Agnes" exhibits 
none of the morbidity of his later 
(alters and poems to Fanny, that it 
^1 natural for one who had sat 
wide the dying Tom to be aware of 
tee threat of death, and that the 
Mtonous fragment, "This living 
nand may have no connexion with 
fanny. 

we often alternative inler- 
Waiions, equally valid, of the 
Van (jfient discusses. The In- 
J , ‘Ipaiaen is Endymion may repre- 
»wi Kent's sense of his duly to a 
tu I'nmanlly. and the renliza- 


Roots of 
modernism 

Strangeness and Beauty: an anthology 
of aesthetic criticism 1840-1910, In two 
volumes 

volume one: Ruskin lo Swinburne 
volume two; Poter to Arthur Symons 
edited by Eric Warner and Graham 
Hough 

Cambridge University Press. £25.00 
and £7.95 (each volume) 

1SBN0521 23895 land 28290X 
(volumeone): 0521 23896 X and 28291 
8 (volume two) 

Reading these two handsome and 
elegant volumes produces a queer but 
not disagreeable sense of rf^jd-vu: we 
have been here before, in that post- 
romantic-movement country or the 
mind where Rossetti's swan-necked 
maidens daydream, add Whistler’s 
Nocturne is magical blue and gold, as 
they arc on the dust-jackets of these 
anthologies. We have been here be- 
fore, of course, with Professor Hough, 
in The Last Romantics, that lively and 
interesting book which he published as 
long ago as 1949; revisiting the same 
places now. and spending longer over 
them, is a happy return. 

Eric Warner and Graham Hough 
maintain that, as The Last Romantics 
rather more tentatively suggested, the 
roots of modernism lie in the past, and 
especially in the Victorian period 
against which (he modernists appear so 
decisively to rebel. This anthology 
extracts enough from Victorian critic- 
ism to make a strong case; although the 
age was, as the editors point out, a 
particularly rich era of aesthetic spe- 


culation. and (he reader can iliiiik of 
critics (Matthew Arnold especially) 
whose inclusion would have altered the 
pattern. Surely there must liiive been 
some prevailing ussumptions for Ezra 
Pound, Wyndham Lewis, and D. H. 
Lawrence to react against? 

Of course there were: but this 
antholoey suggests that if (lie major 
(wcnticlh-century authors were fight- 
ing anything, it was the same set of 
assumptions that their predeccssurs 
attacked. They had the same belief in 
the imporiaticc of art and of an indi- 
viduai artistic integrity; the same fear 
of ugliness: the same emphasis upon 
freedom, if (hey were in rebellion, it 
was against (he middle classes and the 
literary establishment that served 
them, the publishers and the popular 
novelists. 

The starting point for this inquiry is 
Ruskin: not only the Ruskin who 
taught his readers to sec, and to value 
form and colour for (heir own sakes, 
but the Ruskin who prophesied against 
the materialism and ugliness of Britain 
in Unto This Last. “To see clearly", he 
wrote, "is poetry, prophecy, and reli- 
gion - all in one." In this anthology he 
IS followed, a little surprisingly 
perhaps, by William Morris, from 
whose many-sided writings cne thing 
stands out: nis concern for the role of 
art in a healthy society. Monis is so 
auinst the doctrine of art for art’s sake 
that his work reads a little oddly here; 
but he did emphasize the role of the 
individual craftsman and preach 
against the deadness of mass produc- 
tion, so that in his dislike of the 
materialism of the age he is closer to 
Whistler and Rossetti than might be 
supposed at first sight. 

There is a substantial selection of 
Pre-Raphaelite writing in the first of 
these volumes, very properly, and also 
an important early essay, Hallam’s 
"On some of the characteristics of 
modem poetry" which relates Tenny- 
son lo Shelley and Keats. Tliis is outside 
the appointed limits of chronology, 
and miglil have been dealt with in a 
summary, although it certainly is the 
definitive formulation of a certain 
Romanticism which then turns into an 
aesthetic creed. This involves the 
autonomy of art within its own realm, 
the preference for a poetry of the sense 
uver a poetry of trie imiul. uiul the 
working of poetrv through image and 
music rather than through logic and 
reflection. It leads to the other writers 
included here: Edgar Allan Poe. with 
his odd idea that along poem does not 
e.xisi (he thought the //rarf was intended 
to be a senes of lyrics), Gautier, 
Baudelaire, and above all Swinburne, 
writing superbly of Romanticism and 
looking forward to the fin tie sIMe. 

Pater is the presiding genius of the 
second volume, principally because he 
elevated art into a way of life, and 
looked forward to the self-conscious- 
ness of George Moore and Wilde. 
Styles of living are important now; 
there is Pater himself, remote and 
aesthetically religious, Whistler giving 
his "Ten O’Clock Lecture”, ana 
George Moore, living in Paris with a 
Persian cat and a pytnon that made a 
monthly meal off guinea-pigs; above 
all there is Wilde, in whom Baude- 
laiie’s portrait of (he dandy (printed in 
volume one) takes flesh and blood. 
Wilde's "The Decav of Lying" , printed 
here, is a wonderful piece of posing, 


Baudelaire’s “In Praise of Mukc-Up" 
carried lo nn insoiiciani extreme: 
"What Art rcallv reveals to us is 
Nature's lack of design ... If Nature 
had been comfortable, mankind would 
never htive invented architecture. " 

Wilde’s masks lead (u Yeats and 
^mons, who conclude these volumes. 
The anthology is rich in quotable 
phrases, striking iiidividniil percep- 
tions. and uncxjiectcd connexions. 

J. R. 'Watson 

J. R. Watson is professor of English at 
the Universiiy of Durham. 


Cynic 
and snob? 


Thackeray; interviews and 
recollections, two volumes 
edited by Philip Collins 
Macmillan. £15.00, each volume 
ISBN 0 333 26805 9 and 29394 0 

,In Thackeray's writings one senses 


Cornhill. Alicia Bayne, a second 
cousin, approvingly recalled that he 
was a “thoroughbred polished gentle- 
man". He frequented clubs, theatres 
and high society; he relished food, 
wine and cigars. He was sometimes 
offhand, notubly when he first met 
Trollope, curtly saying “How do?” 
and turning on his heel. 1'his and 
other instances of his irritability seem 
mostly to have been caused bv ill- 
healln. But Edmund Yates made no 
such allowances in (lie nen-portrnit 
he contributed to Town Talk in 18.58, 
where he depicted a cold, suave 
cynic. Thackeray, acutely sensitive to 
slights and criticism, was so outraged 
that he managed to get Yates expel- 
led in effect from the Garrick Club. 
(Carlyle's sentence in a letter to 
Emerson brilliantly sums up much of 
the essential Thackeray; “A big, 
fierce, weeping, hungry man; not a 
strong one." 

Some less familiar characteristics 
also appear in this collection. Thack- 
eray was no conversationalist and 


was - unlike Dickens - a poor public 
speaker, who more than once broke 
down after a few sentences and had 
to sit down in embarrassment. His 
fluency of pen in formal and infer- 


Ficldin*’,. 


aKiimi f I Uir --rt ffinB-f uiae 5U1U nCdriRR in minci the Qcciisti” 
S lions of.sn.bl?cry, one is agreeadly 


subtly explored by Geoffrey Tillotson 
in Thackeray the Novelist. 

James Hnnnuy, one of the witnes- 
ses recorded in Thackeray: interview.^ 
and recolicciioiis, wus sure that "the 
more fully his life is made known to 
the world, the more clearly wilt (lie 


siirjirised to find evidence in this 
book of his affection for muny 
AiiiericHns: the Baxter fuinily, Wil- 
linm Bradford Reed, the Story fami- 
ly, Bayard Taylor and John Lothrop 
Motley. 

As Professor Collins points out, 
much documentation exists concern- 


“'ocnr.r' Vc,;' dnc:.n.on.adc7‘csis?r 

aE who knelv Tfhackerny'fram his j;'* u'.’r'S’is ^ Snaldv 

;"d’''npp=ar,ncc'‘S«n® 


writing “was obviously, and for the 
most part intentionally, lingeil with 
individual peculiarity, and only the 
most careless readers can have failed 


occasionally to think of the author." 
This "individual peculiarity" delight- 
ed some and annoyed others: his 


snd appearance even oetorc ne 
achieved fame with Vanity Fair. Dis- 
appointingly few reminiscences exist 
of the time he spent in Paris in his 
early twenties, when he studied an. 
lust his putrimony and married 
Isabclln Shawc. Otherwise, recollec- 
tions of him ure copious nml (to 


daughter Anne noted with acerbity V 

that it seemed fnshioimblc in the printed 

1850s to lecture u writer about "his ‘ 


private personal characteristics". 

These, in Thiickeruy's c.asc, nrc 
usually clnssititfd as cynicism, sen- 
timentality and gentlemanliness for 
snobbery). Many in this book refer 
to the first of these characteristics, 
but they generally dismiss it as im- 
iusily applied to a man who, in Eliza 
Lynn Linton's words, "saw the faults 
and frailties of human nature so 
clearly" and yet "was the gentlest- 
hearted, most generous, most loving 
of men”. The obituary verses in 
Punch ironically rebutted the charge 
of cynicism by adducing his benevo- 
lent countenance, the love that clung 
about him from family and friend^ 
and his creation of personages like 
Dobbin and Colonel Newcoine. 

His supposed sentinientaiily, a 
trail interestingly absent from Philip 
Collins's index, is more kindlv inter- 


preted as sympathy, sensitivity and 
generosity by those who remembered 
him. Thackeray's eyes fill with tears 
when he hears charity children sing- 
ing in Saint Paul's; he impulsively 


approving estimates are Disraeli'a 
picture of him ns St Burbe in C/nfy- 
uiton imd Yates’s shntp remarks. 

As in his iJicke/is; iiirervlews nmf 
recollections, Collins has compiled a 
comprehensive and entertaining 
book. There are about seventy sub- 
siimlial items and he uses about a 
hundred witnesses. The scholarship is 
meticulous and the introduction nnd 
annotation arc a joy to read for their 
information and judicious comment. 

Hie book is an essential comple- 
ment to Gordon N. Ray's biography 
and edition of Thackeray's letters. 

Donald Hawes 

Donald Halves is hettd of the depart- 
ment of language and literature at the 
Polytechnic of North London. 

Philip Collin.s*s edition of Dickens’s 
public readings published by Oxford 
university Press in 1975, has now been 
abridged, with a new introduction, for 
inclusion in the paperback World's 
Classics series. Entitled Sikes and Nail- 


ing in Saint Paul's; he impulsively Classicsseries. EntitIed5tA»A/idA/A/}- 
gives and lends money; he is not cy and other Public Readings , A cosln 
ruthless enough as editor of thei jE2.5(). 
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supplement the idea that ' 
acting out a monomyth by 
[®^Qizmg both his swift develop- 
anti also his keen 
of*ns responsibilities as a 
0 / Nyperion is an 
nyperton. It could- 
^nlshed because Keats had 
nofm H?®*^ climax of the earlier 
‘ *ne encounter between the 
^nd Moneta repeating that 
Van rS and Mnemosyne. 

^hat Apollo, who 
is really “a 
Perami?*l!i*^ ''^itn a Dionysian tern- 

<<<>« pos- 

otdsr *‘n® filteibutes - reason, 

Keats' ' *ynimetry, harmony. But 

A n®‘^nung a great poet, 

in EkL .. *n®st unpoeiical thing 
1 *“''"“". has, 10 ifcquire "know- 


TWO IIVIPORTANT 

MECHANICS OF FLUIDS - 5th Edition 

By B. S. Massey 

Thli losteii edition of the elassie text- 
book by B.S. Msisey indudei new 
end updated maiorial. explains points 
of known dlfflcuUv to itudents, and 
hsi many worked examples and 
problems with aniwais. Mechanics ot 
^ ^ Fluids offers a compleie honours 
degree course for students of fluid 
mechanics. 

To be published in July, priced £7.26 
paperback, £13.85 hardback. 

XXX + 626 pegei, 21 0 x 1 48 mm. 

346 lllustralioni. 



NEW EDITIONS ^ 

SOIL MECHANICS - 3rd Edition 

By R. F. Craig 


1^/ 







MECHANICS 
OF FLUIPS 


Thoroughly revised end up dated 
with new material, the third edition 
of this well establislied text for civil 
engineering undergraudetoi provides 
a clear, concise and logical expla- 
nation of soil mechanics. LargoJv 
traditional in approach li includes a 
eomprahensiva lange of worked 
examples and problems with answers. 

To be published in July, priced £8.26 
paperback, Cl 6.75 hardback. 

X -f 422 pages, 210 x 148 mm, 

210 llluttraclons. 


. imnaciion cooies or further information by writing to: Roger Horion. Inspection Copy Departmeni. Van Nostrand Rainliord lUK), 

789.56 
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The Augustan Idea in English Literature 

Howard Er8ldne*Hill 

Using a combination of historical, political, and Literary critical study, 
the author investigates the Au^stan tradition, exploriiu the image of 
Aumstan Rome in English writing from the early Aiiddlc Aj^s to the 
e^teenth century, and starting with an account of Augustus himself. 
£j3.50boani$ 4u0pages 26M(^ 


Multiple Personality and the Disintegration of 
Literary Character 

from Oliver Goldsmith to Sylvia Plath 
Jeremy Hawthorn 

In this lively and stimulating book ProfessorHawcborn usesclinical 
accounts of multiple personality to illuminate the movement from 
'integrated' m*Cragmented'ch^cters io literary works during die 
past two centuries. 

£9.95boardi ISOpages I9May 


Literary Love 

the cole of pasilonin English poems and of the aeventcenth 

century 

A.J.Smith 

Pressor Smith examines the presentations of love in plays and 
poems by Shakespeare, Donne, Webster and Afil ton and shows how 
poetic and dramatic ireatments of love iQuminate the S|»ritual crises 


of the times. 
£17.50 boards 


I92pagu 26May 

The Decadrat Dilemma 

RiK.R.Thomtoa 

A new look at 'Decadence' seeing it as a thoughtful development of 
nlneteenth*centuiy Ideas and a basis of important movements of the 
iwenlleth-century. 

£l9.50boards llApogfis 


Milton: Paradise Lost 

David Daichca 

Sfttdie* in Bt^lish Uterature 76 
£I.95paper 64pagis 


The Pursuit of Urban History 

Edited by Derek Fraser and An thony Sutcliffe 

This volume of essays, by some of urban history's leading 

practirionera, takes the pulse of urban history in the 

nrly 1980s and indicates lines of future research. 

£3Soeards SI2pi^ 26May 


The Medieval Reformation 

Brenda Bolton 
Pomdadons of MtdiivalHuit 




romaanonsojMtamxuuuiOfy 

The twdfth-cenmry reforinarion sprang from a desire for a return to 
the simplicity of the apostolic life of the New Testament. Dr Bolton 
. a ^ ^uus^aiyeand its profound impact on 
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Tim City and the Grassroots 
A croas-Cultiiral'nieacy of Urban Social Movements 
Maauel CasteUi 

Amajorsmdyofpeoplcandurbanizadon.andof the edationahip 

citiea, It represents twelve years of fieldwork Ina 

^5 4W pages Pubikation Aagtat - • 


A Reference Grammar of Modern French 
„ Anne jud^and.F.G^' Healey 
T^ tot reference grammar for twenty ydua foe the aeriouaatudehi 
whoyrftotoacqmreaconunandofiuttendc'aiididiomatw 
I-., '^csentmgcurveiit.mnnchpracticeiaanattractiveaiidiiutructive 

£35 .h6^ds 5^ pogM . 


Ah lutroduction io Urban Histoifcal Geb^aphy ' 
HaroIdCaattf ' ' ; - v 

Tlw totgenecalhistorical liitibductionto,i^ foundation for, urt»n- 

. a^warawlm Tlt« ; 


a’CTWMWujf. lucaumurpmsmeecnMi iwe ntcani. 

man bistoncHconcen and shows honfu th^Kavcevolv^,'- 


; .^.95oppriftCp(^ 2S6 pages approx Publication. 

Edward Arnold 
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Military 

postures 


Defended to Death: a study of the 
nuclear arms race from the 
Cambridge University Disarmament 
Seminar 

edited by Gwyn Print 

Penguin, £3.50 

ISBN 0 1402 2471 8 

Rlaks of UnintentlonBl Nuclear War 

by Daniel Frel and Christian Catrina 

HMSO and Croom Heim, for the 

United Nations Institute for 

Disarmament Research, £14,25 and 

£7.95 

ISBN 92 9045 003 7 and 
0 7099 1030 4 

Limited Nndear War: political theory 

and war convention 

by Ian Clark 

Martin Robertson, £16.50 

ISBN 0 85520 483 4 


secrecy which satisfies both national 
security interests and the cause of 
international strategic stability”; This 
characteristic recommendation is idle 
utopianism. 

I^e failures of arms control to 
date, and the dynamics of tlie milit- 
ary-industrial complexes, suggest 
very strongly that political run- 
damentals need to be addressed if 
the arms race is to be curbed. Frei 
and ^trina are silent about this. 

strength of their book is in its 
calm review of the present danger. 

Limited Nuclear War is very 
obscure. If I understand him ri^t, 
Qark has an important insight out 
has buried it under a surfeit of in- 
genuity and erudition. The insight 
seems to be as follows. Broadly 
speaking, one can distinguish be- 
tween two directions in which limita- 


liavc failed to make the distinction 
dearly, and have concenlraS 
almost exclusively on external limiu 
tion. 


'T 


If I his is indeed his point h 
prompts two lines of quesUoldiii 
which unfortunately he does m 
address. First, has Clausewitz not 
told us more than Clark about limita- 
tion? CInusewiiz argues that external 
limitation has no hope of rcstrainioa 
war, and that even internal limitation 
is very unreliable in face of the 
pressures from inflamed public opin- 
ion and from changes in the balance 
of power that are effected by even a 
modest “limited" war. These familiar 
Clausewitzian arguments Indicate 
that one should be much leas tenta- 
tive than Clark is in rejecting all tali 
of limited nuclear war. 


tions upon war might be sought. Ex- 
ternal limitations are imposed upon 


Defended to Death is a sophisticated 
argument for unilateralism by the 
Cambridge University Disarmament 
Seminar. It is very well researched, 
and its analysis and policy recom- 
mendations go fai beyond gut revul- 
sion against the arms race, 

East-West perceptions ate, it 
claims, frozen into a pattern of anta- 
gonisms which may have made sense 
10 the late 1940s but are anachronis- 
tic relative to the "fragmentation and 
transformation of bow Communism 
and conservatism'' which the seminar 
judges to have been the leading char- 
acteristic of postwar great power re- 
lations. The evidence adduced in the 
book to suggest that East-West rela- 
tions may be amenable to fun- 
damental improvement is thin, 1 
think thinner than it needs to be. 
But it is a conudetable advance that 
unilateralist attention is turned here 
on political fundamentals rather than 
fljiated on particular weapon. syatetM. 

The book; connects poUtlca .and the 
arms race by contending that 
anachronistic cold war perceptions 
lemtimize constant Innovation by the 
ouktary-induatrial complexes in both 
of the superpowers; continued milit- 
ary "improvement" reinforces the 
wderlylng perceptions of threat. It is 
important that this argument does 
not involve technological determln- 


war from without, as vvhen huma- 
nitarians seek to prohibit resort to 
particular types of weaponiy. Intrin- 
sic limitation derives from the nature 
of the war in which one is engaged. ' 

Suppose, for example, that our 
aim IS to secure significant but mar- 
ginal economic gains. Then there will 
or ought to be a limit to the material 
and human costa we will be prepared 
to pay in continuing with the war, 
ana this limit derives from the very 
nature of what we are trying to do. 
It seems reasonable to believe that 
.intrinsic limitations are more promis- 
ing than external ones, ana Clark 
shows convindngiy that the Amer- 
ican theorists of umited nuclear war 


Second, why have American 
theorists been so naive and uncoo* 
vlncing about the nature of Ibita- 
tion? Is it because the idea of milit- 
ary containment which has undetl^ 
western military thinking since tlie 
late 1940s reouires even the moit 
unimportant or quarrels to be viewed 
as part of the unlimited ^oImI stnig- 
^e against Soviet communism? If to, 
does this further stren^hen the argu- 
ment for radical political change in 
the West's militaiy posture? 1 lUok 
so. 


Barrie Paskins 


Barrie Paskins is lecturer in the depart- 
ment of war studies at King's College 
London. 


Threat 
of war 


The Causes of War, and other essays 

by Michael Howard 

Maurice Temple Smith, £10.00 

ISBN 0 85117 222 9 

The Soviet Union and the Arms Race 

by David HoUoway 

Yale University Press, £7.95 

ISBN 0 300 02963 2 


tween east and west in the hope of 
controlling the development o( 
weapons and of avoiding intematioo- 
al rases. 

David Holloway shares many of 
these assumptions. In a meticulously 
researched and carefully a^ed 
work, he examines the motivation 
behind recent developments in Soviet 


military policy, and argues that this 
policy can only be understood within 


the context of the So viet slate. 

“His book covets the emer^nce of 
the Soviet Union as a nuclear power, 


Tiie eompilatlofi of Frofeasor How- 
ard's recent lectures, essays and 
articles* will be appreciated by scho- 
lars and students alike. Erudite and 
elegantly written, they range across 
the full spectrum of strategic thought 


the development of her strategy ia * 
nuclear age; the impact of arms 
trol, the defence economy and milii- 
ary technology; as well as the in- 
teraction of military power and fore- 
ign policy. Althougn this mi^t seem 


and European military history, and 
include not only his delightful 


Um, If the arms rase ft dependent qn 
that tne authors 


41 BcilfordSqiiare, London WCIB3DQ ; | 
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politics in the way 
suggest then,' it .ouy be reversible 
by pblUleal action, Ti^ng to p|^l 9 u- 
lara.tbesenidhar ntaiiitalas that oritain 
caii' and ahould disengage .from the 
nuclear arms race, remitining within 
NATO only If NATO can be shifted 
away from- Its central reliance upon 
nuclear weapohs. To. emphasize the 
ptoctlcality of tii^ position, they con- 
clude Vrith a.dlscusidori of the alterna- 
tive militan'preparati.ons that Britain 
should piake: 'predsidn-guided muhi- 
tioha 'for a strengthened conventional 
defence, interce^or fighters os the tot 
priority in the aitya last resort citizen 
militia. ' 

Defended to Death is one riiore 
welcdnte sign that the new uniletetal- 
Ism possesses the Intellectual compe- 
tence and seriousness of purpose to 
grapple with the battery of complex 
problems that confront if. 

^ Risks- ;b/ Unintentlorial Nudledr 
Wv is a low-ke- 
the'diBny 


riposte 

to E. P! Thomson but alsojits tren- 
chant critique of nuclear war-fighting 
theories. 

Howard is clearly concerned about 
several trends in strategic studies and 
in international relations! He depre- 
cates the obseuibn of so many wri- 
ters* ^th the technological dimension 
of modern strategy to the detriment 
of Its operatioriaTrequirements, (he 
neglect of its social impUcations, and 
the .failure to consider the political 
circumstances of a potential conflict. 

Wars, he argues, nave not normd- 
ly arifen from irrational or emotive* 
drives, still less from anna races. 
Such competition between states re- 
flects the depth of their political 
rivalries and tension but is not the- 
cause of thein. The ; source of ten- 
sion, and ultimately of war, remains 
in the perceptions of statesmen about 


The navy receives only scant alien- 
tion (a mere three references), yd its 
expansion has been a prominent 
ture of the Soviet "military, biiiW- 
up". The implications fo** 
burgeoning presence merited sonK 
comment, both in the allocation « 
resources between the services and w 
Admiral Gorshkov's claim Uiat uk 
navy has a peculiar utility as so 
instrument of foreign policy. 
Holloway, none the lew, prqriy** 


a lucid analysis of policy rormulatiOD 
Soviet Union; Ho explains 


within the 
that the Soviets do not see any ct^ 
tradiction between the prevention w 
war and preparation for war; inodo. 
in their view, war can only be 
vented if the Soviet Union prepay 
to wage it. He also emphasize tne 
cniciaf differences between Soviet 
and American concepts of oeW^ 
ehce, especially the Soviet 
to accept the vulnerability implicit w 
mutual assured destruction. 


(be ^wth of htetiie power and the 
;dimmutlon or, [restriction of thdr 


On the. other hand, c Hollo\W j®' 
teiprets the disavowal, of sup®r'?^.u; 


own. 


• When viewed froch'lhi& peii$peo< 
I VC, the contemporaiy.'statc'df rela- 
tions .between the States: and 

j^de^'^bi^g, 


by Brezhnev as recognizing that tw 
(country Will have to accept a aegw 

nf inilfiaFkltiliiu HacrnfA-. MS immCnS- 


pf vulnerability despite its imme^ 
if and air defence, n' 


Dw-key, pnhodox Tpvfow of tions .between the 'Mfed States* and 

VM..B.U • ,,fc. 

could co^iyably; i.occur;^iwith 0 yt , If not.® causa American deterrent - because pf tw 

' ' t... .. ...4 ' .1 ni'ffr IsInUeS 0 l 


efforts In ' civl 
Ipubts that the Soviets will ei'P'J* 
!lhc current • shortcomings In 


anyt--^ , 

anvlnclngly ihatvfeo , 
i^detit, ks a restilt 


Cadnna argue con 
danger, of wgrby, 

pE , mnehankial . II 

T^ote,-and feat what we must fear 
is- rather ' 
crlals 


being- sought] by anybodv.-iF^i'and ihitabiUty hail been e 

^reflecting 

. . mlUtaiy.pbWer, the^ _ __ 

;allure, ,ia 'b*tfenwly tiefente, and the emergence of an , fbr .'fee US strategic 


^nce:\(he . !incalculable rfolu and unceTfoinlies 
e pf a tot strike- ^ but 


:e,-Bnd feat what we must fear ^ciirist' Soviet foreign policy tdwvds 
her* that a grave, linternationBl to, Third World: - 
vi wwmny got^ii ol hahd. . fo inferbretfegi fee»: evwta. 


Reagui’s moderototion 

to US strategic forces, tf 
plemented, will pose a], fpnnWs®"; 


challenge" to 'the Soviet Uftfon 
end. of 


abfeit the arto^fe& M i extremevideas '.of ' thdie- 

IJ: itfete^su who. arq, ho^ advlilii[g' to' 

qaiio, wat jtolo^t^ acjmlniatratiori and;’i.6f -the 


am . deeply Worm . , 
One- of) the 'issues .they 
concerns tanti-aubmariri^ 
They . are ferely* n^t to 
rpaeatcli Irito tnU shoiUd 


the end. of the detade, , ,k. 

Both writers, then. 
twobleiiu whfra connropt the ;Sovir 
union without io any way uo 
.mating i the importance of - 


Soviet: 


aiia.;.ui -.uie- .inanna < me impariBnvcwirYrj, 

■* and !the threat whi^ 

|t .A:jWgn . for .! Europettn' Nudear-VDis-;' it could. pose foiWestdrp countries. 


cuiupe.an- wuciear ruis-; u couia, pose to i western wumm--: 
,fogaKls,.the:''S6viet- , Howard, In his perceptive assessrncni 
status '!Withi pf Liddell Ha«, quoted the 
i(':niatnr *hwiiiV»iftiiii'«ir^?Sufc U9i necessafily dictum :”lf .you want peace, 

: »touid .Id tw.t 


Spiers 




fn dtfeiiceft 
Wniyersity-df Leeds. , ■ ' . 
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"^nvironmenSl^ 

STUDIES 

Renewal 

process 

Inner City Regeneration 
by Robert K. Home 
Spon, £10.50 and £5.50 
I^N 0 419 12150 1 and 12160 9 
An Introduction to Urban Renewal 
by Michael 8. Gibson and 
Michael J. UngitafT 
Hutchinson, £15.00 and £7.95 
ISBN 0 09 147500 7 and 147501 5 
Reviving the Industrial City: to 
politics of urban renewal in Lyon 
and Birmingham 
by Jffry A. Webman 
Croom Helm, £14.95 
ISBN 0 7099 2754 1 

"Urban renewal" was the term used 
to describe the reconstruction of 
American- downtown areas in the 
i9S0i and 1960s. The history of the 
Urt»n Renewal Programme was not 
a happy one, however, aa It first 
eamre the sobriquet “negro remov- 
al" and later was almost universally 
condemn^ as a device for des- 
tioyins low-income housing and for 
enjichTng developers, speculators and 
local government officials. 

Given these antecedents it is 
slightly curious that urban renewal 
has recently become the popular 
tenn to describe the postwar recon- 
struction of British cities, for as two 
of these books demonstrate, the Brit- 
ish experience has been quite diffe- 
rent from the American. It is also 
surprising that it has taken this long 
for BCBOemics to produce careful 
empirical studies of the renewal pro- 
oeu. Tlxere hat been no shortage of 
theoretical speculation, and mne- 
lionally distinct policy areas - hous- 
ing, transport, education - have 
generated numerous studies, as have 
local politics. But how, precisely, 
cities came to be the subjects of 


the 1950s and 1960s amply got on 
with to job of rebuilding the city. 
True, they were constrained by 
national guidelines, regulations and 
standards. But within these con- 
straints, they were given a remark- 
able amount of discretion. If central 
government played an essentially 
negative role, so did the local com- 
tnunity. It was, above all, the profes- 
sionals in the public works depart- 
ment who were responsible for 
reshaping the city. All apparently 
deferred to their professional exper- 
tise. Finally, a broad consensus ex- 
isted that rebuilding must involve 
replacing slum housing with modern 
low-income housing. Urban renewal, 
therefore, had clear social objectives. 

In Lyon, a city also subject to a 
massive rebuilding programme, the 
situation was quite different. Local 
leaders were obliged to bargain and 
compromise with private capital. As 
B result, office development and high- 
income housing often replaced low- 
income housing. There was, in any 
case, no clear consensus on the pur- 

r s of renewal - a fact reinforced 
a complex web of ioter- 
eovemmental relations which gave 
both Paris and local leaders some 
influence over the substance and de- 
tail of particular redevelopment 
schemes. Webman acknowledges that 
Birmingham's politics and economy 
have changed since the heady days of 
comprehensive redevelopment. The 
poU^ process is now more complex 


Nation 

states 

Geography and the State: an eiaay 
In political geography 
by R. J< Johnston 
Macmillan, £15.00 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 333 28969 2 and 26970 6 
An Introdnction to 
Political Geography 
by J. R Short 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 

£10.00 and £5.95 

I SBN 0 7100 0964 X and 0965 8 

Until now, there has been a Iai:k of 


and political as an increasing number 
of community groups and interests 
have denianJea some say in urban 
renewal decisions. None the less, 
Webman's quite fascinating study 
concludes on what for British urban- 
ists, must be considered a highly 
iconoclastic note: 

For all the elegance of its planning 
and implementation, Birmingham 
emerged from its redevelopment 
programs as essentially the same 
nineteenth-century city with indoor 
plumbing, better ventilation, and 
sounder construction, changes that 
could not realistically be expected 
to stem the economic decline of 
such a city. Lyon, however, for all 
its indecisiveness, did manage to 
obtain through redevelopment the 
superstructure of an important re- 
^onal administrative and commer- 
cial center 

This finding should, however, be tre- 
ated with caution: Lyon is situated in 
a growth region of Prance which has 
no real parmlel in Britain. 

Still, Webman’s comparative 
method and his use of a simpleand clear 
conceptual framework tells us so much 
more about urban renewal in Britain 
than do Gibson and Lanutaff- for all 
their detail and 56 pages of footnotes. 


D. H, McKay 

D. H. McKay Is lecturer In government 
at the University of Essex. 


south core and periphery paradigm 
as being complicatea by -the rise of 
cartel power and of the newly indus- 
trialized countries, into a more com- 


United States is being complicated 
by the more independent actions of 
Japan, China ana western Europe. 
Part two, on the nation state, pro- 
vides a wide-ranging review of other 
disciplines' varied attitudes to the 
state. 

Part three, however, on the local 
state, is somewlut less focussed. In 
it, Short concentrates on urban areas 
in core countries, particularly on the 
comparisons and contrasts between 
Centralized Great Britain and federal 
U^ted Stales. The ckw is well 


been partly inspired by a general 
concern for the inner citiei; and in- 
deed Robert Home's book is specifi- 
cally devoted to inner City policies. 
As such it offers little that is new. 


poli^, the agencies of regeneration, 
^aanlng, housing, and social provl- 
hob; a chapter also draws (some- 
wies, naive) comparisons wife the 
ymted States, Tlie book is up to 
date, and may be usefril as an 
elementary and largely descriptive In- 
troduction to inner city, policy. 

Otbson and LangstaCTs book is a 
^ch more ambitious enterprise. 
Tbe book staris with historical chap- 
foft on housing, slum clearance, ^- 
doal renewal and inner dty ralicy 
ud concludes with case studies of 
rcoewal in Birmio^am and Leeds. 
A^ -With' the Home volume, the. 


past oecBoe^ mucn oi uio mere^ic of a ceritral state and Bn>unpdr- 
has dealt wth cmpincal case-studiw element in its own right, rolo- 
of nationalism, boundnries, and so tera are given for further reKarcb to 
on. Although human gcomaphy hw develop more fully the iheo^ of 
been affected by the chanmg empn- |Qeai state, the nnancing links | 
asls in many soaal science disapunes between central and local states, and I 
and by an increase in Interdisciplinary the varlew of local states. There is- a 
approaches, within It, political geogra- brief guide to further readiiu as well 
pny has been rather slow to react. rererences, and the whole should 
It was not always thus. After the be easily comprehended by first-year 


important early twentieth-century undergraduates, 
figures such as Kropotkin, Mackinder Johnston deals with many of the 
and Bowman, geopoliucs. became gg(ne elemeois, though in a different 
discredited in the artermath of the order, and aminly in capitalist 
two world wars. A truly poU|ical societies: fifom the early state 
geography could not flounsh easily In throu^ feudalism to beyond late 
the "new" geography of the 1950s capiialism; core, periphery and semi- 
and 1960s, wlh its elnphases on spa- periphery In tbe world economic 
tial analysis, neo-classical ecoiioimcs and inside tbe state; and tbe 

and Ipgjral positivism. But particular- state.'. His "twin Interest”, 

!y since the 1974 oil crisis, a more however, is more in "theories of the 
favourable intellectual climate dbs theories of state action". In 

• 1 , 1 . III ■ .1 • ... ■ .L _ 


««u wpauaes wiui case Btuaies oi arisen, with increased interest m emphasizing "sovereignly and . the 
rwwm in Birmingham and Leeds, power conflicts, inequities in dis- sjse and range of functions of the 
Wiln the Home volume, the. tributions of life chances and re- state apparatus" and bow these must 
®PKO^ is descriptive rather, than sources, and so on. Political gepgra- be integrated Into investigations of. 
Mai^lral, but it does contain much, phy is retunilng to mainstream of, economic and sodal processes, he 
onphal material and is packed With sOcjal. science. . : nevertheless recbgnh^ the h'raits fd 

figures which should make ^ thoughtful and^ state power set by econofltib and 

S5}a“8,a^.s-.ss ■ 

sr,jiiKas'a,n. «»»"■»».«• 

lexn^ relations. Both attempt to adv- 


emphasizing "sovereignty and the 


|t ah ’ ^dispensable reference work 
for. students ;Bbd practitioners alike. 

- Read on its oymt Gibson and 
.wataff's. book would, I suspect, 
rciAforce many of. life, assumptions 
|ua , prejudices) Mreld ' by academic 
jifeanlstB and social reformers work- 
Ip^l government: local gov- 
Sjfofofl fo. a.fo constrained by central 
essentially ex- 
,PJ»fotive private market in land and 


state power set by. economlb and 
other forces. . ' . 

Margaret Storrie 


anc6 DoUtipal Biography m' a .Margaret Storne ts senior uctuw m 
emergiM social science in the 1980a- geography at Queen Mary College, 
Professor Johnston’s book, one . of London- 


Professor Johnston’s book, one oj 
the tot volumes In a series entitled 




ffiTorSF® Short’s book is an implicit ppUticai 




man J. Graves, has Been publishediby 
Longman in' association wth' the Un- 
escoTress at £4.95. Iii view of the Con- 
ceptual revolution in geography, the 
compendium does not attempt to be ks 
prescriptive as its 1965 predecessor, but 
rather ^suggestsstrate^es that teachers 


; Mu^ SOcietv • • One of the satisfying tnetnes in, father^suggestsstrategiesthatteachCrt 

• :MSs'S!S 3» 
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A paperback ^itlon of Alison Ravetz’s 
Remaking Qiies; contradictions of the 

recent uroanenvironiheiUhMmeupm- 

li9li^byCr6omHolmat£7.95. ' 


New Books on 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDIES 

from Allen & Unwin 


Environmental 
Groups in 
Politics 

Philip Lows ud Jana Coydor, 
UniumityCollige, London 
M»i88S arepp 
0U 829(MS4 Kwrabiek £15.00 
004S8B0442 Pppnbickie.86 

London’s Green 
Belt: 

Containment in 
Practice 

Slohord Munfam, UntoenifyOdUge, 
London 

April IMS laOpp 

0048380207 II^SuhZia.K 

77k«lieiufonffnMreASirlMOi<2H|cnvihl^S 

Nuclear Power in 
the Developing 
World 

Duilel P ftnwman . Wuruaril Univtniiv 
IMS 370pp 

0048881008 HwobMkSIi.M 

Living Under 
Aparmeid 

Bdltod by David M. Smith, Quwn 
Ua/yCoiUgt, London 

JusuylBSS MOpp 
0048001106 HeinibukCiaeO 
LoMiMaMareAatri«tn<hgffnpArS 


Man-Environment 

Processes 

David Drew, Trinity Coli^,Dublia 

Much IMS ISBpp 

OOOUlOUe Ptp«back£4.98 

PrvcMtei tnPMfiieat Qtagra^^y; 8 


Nuclear Power in 
India 

A Comparative Analysis 

David timrl,Unb.tr»ityofEiuiAn^^ 
FebnurvlNS LTSm 

0048381014 HiifibiA£iaOO 

National Parks: 

Conaervatioii or 
Cosmetics? 

Annuid Molcolm MaoEwon 
IMS 2Mh 

00471M0SB HRi3Ea(kflS.OO 

0047100048 P^wbick£8.M 

TAaA taMim lAifl «f( aiwil Serfu :S 

Time Resources, 
Sociely and 
Ecology 

Volume 1: Pre- 
Industrial Societies 

ToDuny Cfljrlitein, Univer^y 
i^LundtSumim 
Pebnauy 1088 444vp 
0048000827 Hmi3buktl8.0a 
0048000885 P*pvbKkE8.B6 


rrtcM ara MfTfci ot ttiM of aotiif to pi«i 

George Allen dbUuwta (Publlaheral lAd 
PO Box IB, Park Lane 
Hemel Hempstead 
HerteHP 24 TB 
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Edited by Turaf J Ahmad 

This study attempts to examine the basic conc^te 
underlying the application of cosb-benefit analy^. Volume 
One provides a ^neraL introduction to the relevance and 
utility of cost'bmefit analysis in oivironnimtal 

lArvlra ah BMnia /vP 4-ka tctAbnir>Al 0T1/1 


analytic^ probwms that arise from ^ch applications. Volume 
■ Tvvo proseitts a number ctf case studies to illustrate the 
practic^ nature of cost'behefit analysis. These tiirowli^t on 
possible difGcoilties and show how techniques develwea m 
(Merent countries cw contain or overcome these dimculties. 

VOLUMEONE , ; 

0340342986 I^perback £3.60 V 

VOtUMETWO 

: 0 340 34301 X December. Paperback £15.00 

Spt^oredbytlie United NatitmsEnvvroimientProgrs 
btairobi, Ke^a 

Ako available 

Economic Evaluation and 
the Enyironment 

Charles Cooper . 

034026.5558 I^pOTback £8.00 -; 

Published in association with the. 

Please older l^ugh ybuf pBU^ bo^ 


MiU Road, iXinton Green, Sevenoaks, Kent.TN13 2YD 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL STUDENT 
EDITIONS 

FROM McGRAW-HlLL 

ECONOMICS 
S. Fischer andR.Dornbuach 
A new and outstanding introductory economics text. 
070662819 864 pp Summer 1983 £6.50 

INTRODUCTION TO MICROCOMPUTER BASED 
DIGITALSYSTEMS 
J, Yf. QaultandR.L.Pimmel 

An up to date, introductory texton traditional and programmed 
digital systems 

070662969 480pp Marchl983 £8.60 

ELECTRIC ENERGY SYSTEMS THEORY; An 
Introduction 
O.I.Elgerd 

Highly respected for its coverage of control topics, this text features 
a unique tutorial approach using simple models and analogs. 
070662738 676 pp March 1983 £9.60 

COST AND MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING 

J. GntyandD. RtcAettg 

Th is text presents a bal anced, logics 1 ly organ; sed coverage of cost 
and managerial topics. 

070663092 928 pp March 1983 £10.96 

■ r 'iH Inspeetloii copies avsdlablet 

giti McGraw-HiUBook Co (UK) Ltd 

tfifnilf ShoppenhangcrsRoad 

Maidenheadi Berkshire SL6 2QL 


Incentives for Environmental Protection 

editedby Thomas CSchel/Ing 

This book explores the extent to which pricing Incentives such as charqee on 
emissions, rmher than reguiatlon, can be shaped Into a practical policy. Three 
case aludes form the heart of the book: an Investigation of carcfnogenlc 


chemical emissions; the tradeoffa in controlling aircraft noise near major 
alrrxMls; arxl Ihe proledion of air quality from pofkitlon by primarily stationary 
sources. May, £29.25 

Air Quality Analysis for Urban 
Transportation Planning 

ByJoelLHomwftz 

This book Includes discussions oi the transportatfon*retated air pollutants 
(maln^ carbon monoxide, ozone, and nitrogen dioxide) and their effects on 
human health and welfare: motor vehicle emnslone measurements, standards 
and control devices; the elfecle on air pollution of traHic engineering meaaurBS, 
Iransit improvements, cerpool incerdves, pridng and restraint measures, and 
land use measures; end me modelling ol atmospnertc dispersion, 1 982, £42.75 

Prohibitive Policy . 

•• 

'll ' I '^ahee'e theme, developed elegance arid clarity, is that prohiblitve laws 
are not all that prohibitive . . .” > 7HE5 
. I 1982. £15.75 
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A.P.AVlnk . . . 

ttls rare toralaxt4XMklopfbiMae.totBly fresh BpproaohloalainlllBreuNRi but ProtoaBor 
Viril^boaklM 8 HenttyBUOBeed>lhpriNklkieenvlronrnenWikKBesviithefi«xcltlngn 0 w , 
framework Ttw leeuH to alaxllhMwn be eeienUBlraadliig for II nt<year itiiclants of phyalcU ' ' 
geography environinerSilsdafvw, planr;lng|Bnd appIlBd Motogy. 

' 268peaea Paper QM 30077 bprabab^e7.e5nal PiM^ilori: Beptoinber 1983 - 

The Arid LandSi Tlieir ilsd anil Ahiise 

R. LJ Hoaljlicote 

I * • 

liitotrnpoitartriewbcwkprovidesenovenlewofthahlatorydieBoiirBeMelntheelobalafld 
! ' lancto end attampts lo explain Ihe probtoms lacing contenvorary land use In those aiM 
'aieBB.E8SeiitlalreBdfrgbraludentsal9aoQraphy,erTvfionrMntalsdeM:e«iid ■ 

' davetopmanl studies. 

Paper 0683 300487 pretwHy ^.^5 riiat Pitohc»llon:0^ 

: .'fU ' r ii W tl^ wihaMiwiwatiodoihw.dniiiaaneieis bci^ s 

••Beb^Bewtout^nBWiftl^l^UilboiaQnwHHaij^ 




Loi^mqTissS 


On 10th June, the Times Hlghdr 
Educcrtion Supplernent vvijl! 
reviewing ^ nevy journals in ' the 
: Humanities ahd; Social Seie:rtc08j 


BOOKS 


singles out the war period 1790-1810 sixteenth century; and he also 
as The Heroic Age^ In this section, emphasizes the prime importance of 
too, the method is the same as for the market to the stability and prog> 
the earlier oeriod; descriptions, mss of cloth making. 


The Making of (he 
Industrial Landscape 
by dairie Trlnder 
Dent. £12.95 
ISBN 0 460 04427 3 


the earlier period; descriptions, 
drawing ^ely on contemporary 
I accounts, of factories, technologies, 

ENVIRONMENTAL housing, road-building and canal- 

STUDIES building. 

I 01 Ulrica general. Trinder’s text is 

glutted with facts that contribute too 
0,^1^ n-mtn-rk A uttle to “y evocation of landscapes. 
Ml llin G r flfGQ This may be fine for the local enthu- 

siast. but it achieves less for the 
« • ^ chair-bound reader unfamiliar with 

r|f the often minute topographical detail 

T gnd wearied by the lists and dates of 

?1 firms, factories, canals and railways. 

The Making of (he Trinder, in other words, is ex- 

industrial Landscape traordinanly knowledgeable and 

lrra“^^Se^ 3 .« Si 

Psbn'o^.^w«7 3 t 

Take the 06.52 Newcastle Uain from a clear, straightforward account of 
Swansea any morning and in a com- which industries were where ui the 
foriable ride of six and a half hours a eighteenth and nineteenth untunes, 
panorama of several of Britain's ma- how they operated, how their raw 
lor areas of heavy industry will be materials were assembled and their 
unfolded for you - South Wales, the finished products distributed, where 
West Midlands, South Yorkshire, and in what sort of houses their 
and the North-East. You will also ^rkers lived, will find the infonna- 
na« throu^ the smriler-scale iodust- don here in abundance. This is a 
rial landscapes of Oloucester/Chel- considerable achievement in itself, 
tenham with its electronic and other To offset this descriptive material, 
li^t industries, the great bonded however, there is relatively little to 
warehouses of Burton-on-TSttut, and arouse the reader's curiosity about 
the food factories of York. the processes of industrial develop- 

It would not be a fully representa- ment - why the landscape took the 
tive tour of Britain’s industrial land- shape it did at diiferent periods, 
scapes, of course, because it would Trinder's reading lists notably omit 
avoid all the textile areas and you any studies of British induslrializa- 
would see little of the peculiar night- tion of an economic analytical na- 
mares of chemical plants or oil re- . . . ^ . , 

fineries. But you could not avoid As a well-prganEed industnal his- 
noticing that ahigh proportion of the tory. -Dlnder s book will attract many 
industrial plant and much of the readers and inspire them to take an 
housing associated with it to be seen mterestintheindustnalhistoryoftheir 


Perhaps the most striking pagei 
are the succinct discussion of Qve 
broader contribution of clothmakine 
and marketing to change in the Eih 
glish sociew and economy, pgr 
reaching influences on employmeat, 
on the creation of wealth and capital! 
on agriculture and on financiu and 
commercial institutions created the 
means for individual material beUe^ 
ment and upward social moNlity, 
providing the largest fusion of new 
blood to the propertvjowniiu and 
eoverning families of EnglandT since 
the Norman conquest. 

Explicitly, though perhaps suipri- 
singly, the importance of the textile 
interest to the country's forei^ poli- 
cy is excluded from discussion. 
However the reader is provided with 
a short, mainly historiographical dis- 
cussion of the methods ana problems 
of measuring the output 01 Ei^^ 
woollen cloth. 

Derek Gregory’s study of the 
geography of the Yorkshire woollen 
industry during the Industrial Re- 
volution couia not be further re- 
moved from Ramsey in terms of pu^ 
pose, method and style, His task is 
to explain the transition from the 
domestic to the factory system within 
the context of wider sequences of 
transformation in contemporary eco- 
nomy, .society and politics. 

ws starting point is an attempt to 
establish a personal theoretical posi- 
tion from which he can pursue this 
task. Tliis position is debated at a 
largely abstract level and is reached 
on the one hand through the reje^ 
lion of very deterministic, “ob^ 
tive" theories and on- the other 


Ths Massaeimsetts 

The MIT Press 

126 Buckingham Paleco HOad, London SW1W9SD 


on this, or on any other similar jour- locahtles. Because it chooses to con- through a sympathy with the E. V. 
ney across this highly industraliz^ centfate on the earlier phases, it has Thompson more open "subjective 
^ country, would be relatively young - about the making of View of human social' and economic 

young, that is, relative to the time- the industrial landscape as we see it relationships. Gregory defines hii 

scale of Dr Trinder’s very readable today, but it has much of interest to say theoretical position as being close- to 

survey of “the making" of the British about Us erstwhile features. the Anthony Oiddens’s view of 

industrial landscape. ^ : "structuration", a theory which m 

This relative modernity poses a M, W, FUnn permitting the treatment m 

problem which Trinder has not really time-space relations as inhmnt in 

solved. The industrial landscape we M.W. Flimi is emeritus professor of constltotlpn of all social mt erafr 
see around us today is almost entire- social history at the University of Edln- i)®” of allowing an mteipwy 

ly of the twentieth cemuiy. much of it telween contingency and deterraina- 

post-IMS. An older Ustrial land- I® explanation. 

im.* i* ^ . Oiie is Icft to reflect whether tne 

B-'-j w..wv«.w«. purpose of the book Is to use the 

Black Country consist of layer upon woollen industry as an example to 

layer of industrial buildings in a ve^ VV Ijflllcll debate the theory, or to use the 

tical chronological sequence. Tucked ’ ^ of analysing t!» 

away In Pennine v^eys, and in one • i j_ ■ woollen Industry, or both. It Is 

remarkable instance away up in 11Hdl1C!TV*V doubtful that pur understanduig ,ol 

Sutherland, often now deserted by RREWU.OH. y this transitional period In the Indus- 

an Industrial micration enforced hv • try aains much from the authors- 


industrial landscape. : 

This relative modernity poses a M, W, F iinn 

problem which Trinder has not really 

solved. The industrial landscape we M.W. H/nii is emerittis professor of 
see around us today is almost entire- social history at the University of Edln- 
ly of the twentieth century, much of it burgh. 
post-1945. An older industrial land- 
I scape doM,- of course: co-exist, but it 
Is now. largely concealed. Parts of the 


Black i^untry consist of layer upon 
layer of industrial buildings In a ve^ VV OO 1 1 Gil 
I tical chronolorical sequence. Tucked ’ 
away in Pennine valleys, and in one • j a ■ 
remarkable instance away up in 

Sutherland, often now deserted by j 

an Industrial migration enforced by — 
the substitution of steam-power for The English Woollen Industry, 
watet-poWer, .are still to be found (he 1506~17a0 ' < 

I survivors, of the first generation of hv o n Ramim 
textile mills of the Industrial Revolii- L„,‘ 


Hon. Here and Ibere are some 
genuine relics of Britain’s industrial 
; past, sometimes preserved as 
museums, as at Coalbrookdale in 
Shropshire, and sometloies, as in the 
deep vall^' of the . south-western 
Cotswolds, mills of great antiquity. 
The. canals, too, form a Well-ni^ 
indestructible relic of ehgiheering en- 
deavours of two centimes ago. . 

- r It' is ; these survivals, not today's 
industrial landmpes, that: Interest 


by G. D. Ramsay 
Macmillan, £2.95 
ISBN 0 333 191 900 
Re^onal Transformation and 
Industrial Revidntioni a geography of . 
the Yorkshire wooUen Industry 
by Derek Gregory 
Macmillan, £15.00 and £6.95 
ISBN 0 333 310 85 3 and 86 1 

The Economic. History Society's 
series Studies in Economic and Social 
History was started in 1968 wlith the 


try gains much from the autnors 
initim, personal, tortuous, conceptual 
struggling but readers may be lea^ 
surM that the book may he staned 
at chapter two, whence forward a 
real purpose is served In analyting 
change in a fnr broader context than 
previous emphasis on technology, 
capital and other purely economic 
stimuli or constraints. 

The importance of the hwasa 
agency, particularly through poU|ica 
contestation at local and nations] 
level is in many respects well proven 
but there are fingenng doubts about 
the approach In inesc main chapter^ 
Can the woollen industry really m 


'Trinder. Thii . interest means, howr- intenriou of providing guides to cur- examined In isolation to the ol^ 
ever,' that, the industrial landscape rent, interpretations of the key local textile trades - notably woismo 
whose making he describes with COD- themes of economic history in which: and cotton - to which it was so 
, riderable affection is, for the most advances have recently been made, closely allied through labour, entre* 
part, not one that can be seen today, or in which there, has been significant prenCurship, capital arid final pro- 
. Britain’s industrial.- landscape has debate.: • ... - duct? Hudson's work on the tm^ 

been made and rermade many times All but five of the 36 contributions formation to centralized and ojetoa- 
over. And Trinder has electea to de- to date have cioncentrated on the nized production in the Yorkshire 
scribe the earlier, rather than the modem period, so G. D. Ramsay’s wool textile sector in the sa^ 
later st^cs of this process. It is only examination of the .Erigllsh woollen period receives no mention, yet her 
I fair to .jsay,: however, that; tvro Anal industry in the :early modeiTi period identification of three agricultural 


duct? Hudson’s work on the tra^ 
formation to centralized . and 
nized production in the Yorkshire 
wool textile sector In the 


scribe the earlier, rather than the modem period, so G. D. Ramsay’s wool textile sector in the sa^ 
later st^cs of this process. It is only examination of the .Erigllsh woollen period receives no mention, yet her 
fair to .jsay,: however, that; tvro Anal industry in the early modeni period identification of three agricultural 
ehaptqn. ^k briefly at the second is p vamable, addition to the; seribs'.'. . zones with different social and eco- 
half of the -nineteenth centiliy and His concisp yoluipe Admirably fulfils nomic characteristics ia clearly re* 
even more bnefly 'at the early -twen-' the series! aim ;ahd provides a refer- levant to Gregory's themie, as would 
tielh century;' And at ihe end of iHe ence'-to- debafo- in- more speitiaUst' ; be Dickenson’s work on Inventonej 
bbbk he^ u obliged to admit that "the- hteratjire. Its three sections ^hcen- which finds contrasts in the sire and 
landscapes of the Industrial Reyolii- bale in turn on manufacture, cloth nature of woollen clothiers’ assels><' 
lion arp ra many respects as elusive markeUng .imd the fiscal' and Readers will not thank : De«k 
those of open, ftetd^agnculture". political- Impact of olothmakinff on Gregory for continually shroud^ 


nniscntn 


mBS^XmSmSm 


T. 'Jenkins 


drawing for Ihese. purposes on jthQ -'^S 
accounts . of , contefopprai^ , diarists d 
LaM^ifevelleH.' Mojre than half oThls . nlteilr 
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ENVIRONMENTAL 

Major 

biomes 

Geography of Biosphere: 

an intr^uctlon to Ihe nature, 

distribution and evolution of Ihe 

world’s life. zones 

by P A. Furley and W. W. Newey 

Butterworth, £35.00 

1SBN04Q8 708018 

As the aim of this book is to present an 
account of the major subsystems of the 
biosphere, and how they have changed 
through time, both in an evolutionary 
and ecological sense, it clearly covers 
an immense field. 

Compiled primarily for first-year or 
second-year geography undergradu- 
ates, and assuming very little prior 
knowledge of biology, ecology or soil 
science, the book’s approach k largely 
descriptive but also, according to the 
authors, “partly-quanlitative", a 
phrase which I understand to mean 
that while there is a wealth of tabular 
and other data presented within it, 
there is virtually no quantatitive analy- 
sis of it. 

Often, the key to success of books 
which deal with such a breadth of 
information lies in its organization. In 
this case, the authors meet the chal- 
lenge by a tripartite division of their 
material: first, a series of chapters on 
biological systems concepts; then, a 
consideration of matters relating to 
evolution; and finally, descriptions of 
the major world biomes. 

Five chapters are assigned to their 
review of systems, the first tWo of 
which cover the patterns of movement 
of energy and chemical elements in the 
biosphere, and their ftinctional coher- 
ence. Perhaps inevitably, the presenta- 
tion is standard: there are; after all, 
only a; relatively small number of key 
conceptual papers in these fields, and 


ate biomes; tropical biomes; and aqua- 
tic biomes. Instructive though this is, 
this section does not fit in particularly 
well with the rest of the material . The 
book ends with a chapter on biosphere 
mapping by J. McG. Hotson and R. P. 
hurby. 

Overall, there is a divided feeling 
about this work, arising no doubt from 
the fact tha t (he fuflclional and descrip- 
tive-analytic approaches to biogeogra- 
phy do not marry easily. A few c^er 
quibbles may also be made. There is an 
occasional tendency to generalize: 
statements such as "the albedo is low" 
and "fire has been used for thousands 
of years" grate a little when no specific 
factual evidence is given. A glossary 
would have been useful. And, 
although methodologies for data col- 
lection are mentioned, they are given 
scant consideration. 

Nevertheless, there is a good deal of 
useful information within the book 
which will please the student, and the 
supporting figures and tabular material 
are well chosen. Its major strength is 
that it seeks to intermesh studies of soil 
systems with those of the above- 
^und systems which are perhaps 
more often the concern of writers 
within this field. 

David Watts 

David Watts is senior lecturer in geogra- 
phy at the University of Hull. 


Urban 

problems 


Urban Geography: a first approach 
by David T. Herbert and 
Colin J. Thomas 
Wiley,£19.50 and £8.95 
ISBN0471 101370andl01389 


they are duly noted. The examples are 
sometimes taken from the classic refe^ 
ences, and at other times from more 
recent research. There are a few su^ 
prising omissions. One might perhaps 
nave expected to find more on the 
local, small-scale variations in element 
cycling than Js given; and on a broader 
.scale, although man's modification of 
atmcripheric carbon dioxide densities 
by means of industrial emissions is 
evaluated, the almost equivalent con- 
sequences to atmospheric carbon dlox- 
ida accumulation from forest burning 
in historic times are not. 

The three remaining chapters in this 
section concern themselves with a 
descriptive analysis of the major com- 
ponent systems (soil, plant, animal) of 
the biosphere; and within each of 
toese, the emphasis varies to some 
extent. The chapter on soil systems 
9ves a good suoimary of their organic 
and Inoroanlc constituents, soil cH- 
matei, soil structures and profiles, and 
soil classification. That on animal sys- 
tems carefully appraises the functional 


wfole most geographical work has 
fallen within the consumption level, 
increasing interest is now being 
shown in the first two levels to 
which, by inference, (he same focus 
on process, pattern and response 
might be applied. 

This difference in approach dis- 
tinguishes the use that these two 
texts make of a similar body of 
empirical material on urban geogra- 
phy. Herbert and Thomas offer a 
rich feast of detail which gives the 
taste of the healthy research activity 
in urban geography during the past 
decade. In a dense text, they move 
from urban origins and the growth of 
city systems, to movement patterns 


and asp^s of the social worlds of 
cities. They conclude with a discus- 
sion of selected urban "problems” 
drawn from the developing as well as 
the developed world and they inters- 
perse discussion of theoretical con- 
cepts with applications in planning 
practice. 

The strength of their book is their 
helpful synopses of a range of often 
uniamiliar work, especial^ on social 
networks and on urban crime and 
delinquency, a reflection of Herbert's 
own research contributions. Its weak- 
ness is its lack of structure. Within 
each chapter the reader must jump 
somewhat haphazardly from one re- 
latively discrete topic to another. 
Given the initial discussions of 
alternative viewpoints, it is a pity 
that this was not used as a 
framework to offer perspectives 
throughout. And, given the early 
emphasis on political economy, how 
does one justify the almost complete 
absence of discussion of the econo- 
mic base of cities; a mere three 
pages of description of manufactur- 
ing areas is hardly sufficient. Yet, 
while it lacks an overall theoretical 
framework, this textbook's full and 
sensitive traversing of so many topics 
will prove helpfur to many students 
and course teachers. 

Qark offers slighter fare. He does 
not attempt a theory of the city and. 


Introductory guide 
by David Gark 

Groom Helm, £12.95 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 7099 0732 X and 0733 8 

A decade ago it was not too difficult 
to write a textbook of urban geogra- 
phy: there was a measure of agree- 
ment on both the subject-matter and 
the range of approaches which com- 
prised the field. Since then the 
burgeoning literature has reflected 
the conflicting approadies of positiv- 
ism, managenaksm,. phenomenology 
and politic economy. 

Both these texts conclude that 
eclecticism is a valid stance, ^that 
toere are kernels of wisdom in a 
variety of viewpoints and that 
academic study can highlkht prob- 
lems but not mide the decision-mak- 
er on the policy choices that should 
be made. They arrive at that view, 
however, by very different routes: 
Clark l^ mere assertion; Herbert 
and Thomas by exploring an arm- 
ment that there are three 'Tevels'^of 
analysis - production, allocation and 
consumption - through which the 
Uberal and political economy view 
might be reconciled. The nrkt of 
these levels may be equated with the 
concept of social formation, the 
second with allocative systems and. 

and. 


though well written, his chapters cov- 
er well-trodden mund and lack the 
detail which might have compensated 
for the absence of a developed argu- 
ment. He is at his best in discussing 
the "management" city - the post- 
industrial role that cities nave 
assumed as b function of the growth 
of mutti-divirional interaational co^ 
porations and the largely aspatial 
structures based on communications 
that this has helped to generate. But 
his gallop - through the remaining 


material is unlikely to provide a 
shape or detailed case studies on 
which students could base a deeper 
understanding of urban areas. 

B. T. Robson 

B. T. Rof»o;i is pro^sor of geogni- 
phy at the University of Manchester. 

A third edition of The UK Space: 
resources, environment and the future. 




edited by J. W. House, has been 
published by Weidenfeld and Nichol- 
son at £15.(jb and £8.95. "Thoroughly 
revised and re-written", this new edi- 
tion covers the regional perspective, 

f ieople and work, environment and 
ana use, power and industria] struc- 
ture, transfiort, and the urban system. 


Environmental Studies 

Some Oxford Books 

Perspectives on Energy 

Issues, Ideas, and Environmental Dilemmas 
Lon C. Ruedisill and Morris Firebaugh 

; This new edition of a widely used and highly regarded book of readings 
has been completely brought up to date and revised. Two-thirds of the 
articles have been replaced and some were written especially for this 
volume. Illustrated paperback £9.95 

Nuclear Power Technology 

Edited by W. Marshall 
Volume I: Reactor Technology 
Volume 2: Fuel Cycle 
Volume 3: Nuclear Radiation 

These authorflatlve source books wrftten on the major aspects of nuclear 
science and nuclear power, are essential reading for anyone wishing to 
take an informed part Inthe debate about nuclearpower. Illustrated 
£35 each 

Policing Pollution 

A Study Of Regulation and Enforcement 

Genevra Richardaon, Anthony Ogua, 
and Paul Burrows 

This study analyses the various approaches to government Intervention In 
the field of environment control, and presents the findings of an empirical 
project designed to examine the implementation of one such control 
instrument, In the water industry. Particular emphasis Is placed on the 
discretion exercised by the enforcement officers and the role played by the 
criminal sanction. £t5 paperback£6.95 

Carbon Dioxide Review 

Edited by william C. Clark 

The accumulation of atmospheric CO 2 is the focus, but it Isan 
Inlerdlsciplinary and catholic assessment of this important problem. . 

No one who really cares about the environment can afford to be without 
it.' New Scfonf/sfr£1 5 

Planning and Pollution 

Christopher Miller and Christopher Wood 

This book is concerned virlththe use of land-use planning powers In 
controlling sir, water, land, and noise pollution. It presents five detailed 
case studies of recent planning successes and failures In'antlcfpatfng and 
abating pollution. - ,lllu8trated£t5 . 

Oxford University Press 


SAHEL : DOCUMENTS AND DISSERTATIONS 

1988-1872: drought davastatad sight African natlona, resulting in widespread 
loss ol life and livelihood. 


— Over 1.000 documents evaiiable on 
microfieha Irorii UMI. reporting on txith 
legionai etiecis ol droughi and 
worldwide rellal ellorts. 

Free prinled Index included with every 
purchase. 


— Materiel Includes African 
gouerninent publloatione, reieerch 
landed by US Agency for InlarnaUonal 
Development. diBBeilailona and United 
Nouoneieporis. 


Write now for further details lo: ' 

Reprasenied in Europe. Alrlca, Ihe Middle Eest and Auslralaela by 
I I Mil I Information Publfoalloris InlernBitonsI Ltd, 30-32 Mortimer Street, 
WIWlI London WIN 7RA, England. 



I uiaw Lu uu iiua., na ukoj 

«aiW, hPWever,-the8ebhapters present 
•aL I 6£ current knowledge. 

there ore few significant 
omssioQav.therelis. for example, no 
SJusilPn iof- r and K selection, and 
^i^stjioiieference to the significance 
esj^moVer rates' lo evolution 

JBst third of the book 


uiu T ^ is up with a descrip- 
,^i;^encyclonaedic account of the 
ww a majorbiqines: tundra; temper- 


Plant- Atmosphere 
Relationships 

J. GRACE, Department of Foteetry and Natural 
MBources, Unlvenity of Edinburgh 

This text desorlbes the main ideas and techniques 
whiob underpin the study of plant-atmosphere rela- 

discuss Ihe important properties and eff^ 


3iS the S{ 

radiant energy boundary layers and Ihtotaction of 
plants within fie atmospUre. A" 

'mudenis and. others studying this aspect of plant 

ecology. 


Paperback 0418831809 £888 


Elements of Ethology 

A textbook for sgrlenltnrsl and 
votwlvexy efodeiits 

D.GJd.WOOD-GUSH.SeiiiorJPrincipal 
Solentifla Officer, Agricultural Rodeaich 
OounoU and Honorary Professor, Edinburgh 
SchoolofAgrioulture . 

This is a readable and lofbrmatlve book for under- 
graduates in agrioulhira]: and veterinexv departr 
roeniB. Uaing the beat Oxampties from the liieratiue it 
links them to Ihe behaviour of the main species of 
farm Uveatock. At Ihe end of each diapter Is a iead'‘ 
Ing list of reforences relating to farm animate and a' 

. Ual of topics tor dlscuasioh to aboyr how ideas dls? 
cussed in ihe text are relevant to ptaotipal problems: 

Hardback 0418831603 £1580 ' ' 

Fapetbaok- 0413831200 £085 : 


CHAPMAN AND HALL 

.]llfewFstlei;Zfane,2ioiidrmEQ4P^B 


Statistical Methods in 
Agricnltoreand 
Ei^rimental Biology 

R. MEAD, Reader; and R.N.Curnow( 

Head of Department, Department of Applied 
Statiattoa, university of fisadir^ 

This ia ah' introductory text for s^ntlete working In 
agriculture and experlmentai biology, ll ia appro- 


pr laie tor use aS a textbook for either undergraduate' 
or iMsfgraduate etudenteand includes all the baeio 
Btalistical methods which they are likely to use. 
Ttupughout, the authors oonceolcale on ine basic 


undetsteDding needed for using stallBticat methods, 
rather then simply providing a sat of rules.. VVbiked 
examples and further data seta are presented as 
exeiolseS for the reader. 


Eudbaok 0418848303 . £80.00 ' 
P^Szbhok 0418848400 £1180 
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W^F lack of a clear indication as to whom or 

H||kV ■■ mK at what level it has been pitched. In 

■ mm. Mm Britain some of the materia] might be 

appropriate at a secondary rather than 
a tertiary level . The publishers define it 
PNVrRONMFNTAT a* « "concise guide . . designed for a 
*o5ri n^c ^ *^rsl course in cariography*^ but is it 

J 1 UUICj aimed at the few students taking de- 

gree courses in cartography or at the 
larger number tau^l cartography 
IVl^lTl within the undergraduate course in 

gcocraphy? 

jm a Most lecturers will presumably rec- 

^G| O^VI ognize their own niche but even so the: 

J.M book espouses a traditional viewof thei 

S role of cartography in higher educa- 

ThematlcMaps:thclrdeslgn tion. Thematic maps are definedi 

and production '‘special-subject" or “theme- 

byD.J.CuffnndM.T.Maltson onenlcd". usunlly designed to portray 

FL?Jtk * « OS ® vanables from basic environmen- 

leoM n^ijciienn Statistical data. Tlie principal aim 

lbbN04le335tJU j j iQ instruct students how physically to 

Since World War II cartography has Produce such maps. ‘The treatment 
emerged as an academic diKipline centres on the three mam operational 
increasingly independent from geogra- Mqucnces of map production: rart one 
phy, with Its own professional orga- devoted to the selection ofg^phic 
nizations, journnls. reference worSs, ^i*ihoJs and lettering styles: part two 
und lexibooks. Duriiifl the 1 ^ 705 . it riw«isses the problems of seleclinpnd 
underwcni major conceptual and tech- dcsign'i^ suitnnle base map; and part 
nicaJehanecs.tnvolvinfilhcaecepl.iJicc three describes the reproduction 
of cartography as a formal system for fuethods necessary to transform maps 
the comniunicution ofspiitiaf infornin- mto their niiiil forms, 
lion and the assimilation of the new If we accept the proposition that our 
computer technology. Recently pub- students should be engaged in acquir- 


lisJicd textbooks reflect these fim- 
dnnieiital shifts in attitude and practice 
and, in its aspirations, Theinalic Maps 
is no cxceplinn. 


ing the mnnunl and artistic skills to 
rendci them compcicnt technicians to 
turn out finished maps - a view by no 
means universnlly favoured - then this 


Turning its jiages, the diagnostic has some points to commend it. 
signs of contemporaneity are soon straightforward despite 

encountered: the now obligatory flow ^O'ncoflbeaie.’ta^lesofNorth Ainer- 
diiigram of cartographic communicu- t*^***'y05®btil*'i7«Thelecliniquesadvo- 
tion appears on page three; there is nnj coted have advanced from the car- 
awareness of sucli concepts as '*m,ip tridae paper, pen and ink, and stencil 


logic" and reader perception; and a; ^®t 


twelve-page description of automated' 
map production conUrms that the 
computer has long ceased to be an: 
academic novelty but is now one of the- 
cartographer's everyday tools. Yet in 
other respects Cuff and Mattson per- 
petuate an older view of the nature of 


tridae paper, pen and ink. and stencil 
metnocis of tlie 1920s to the use of 
modern drafting tools and the ma- 


terials, typesetters, digitizers, line prin- 
ters ana plotters, cathode-ray tubes, 
and other reproduction devices of the 
1970s. 

The illustrations are appropriate 
examples of the art. Even so, this is a 


cartography and those aspects of it unusually elementary text, 

which might appropriately be taught to emph^izea general design jmnciples 
undergraduates ** rather than the basic aspects of the 

. construction of specialist thematic 

One of the intitial difficulties with maps and it omits other categories of 
the treatment -perhaps more obvious diagram. The illustrallons might serve 
in the pnlisn context than in the North as a model of the finished product but 
American, whence It comes - is the for anyone working independently 

» Uttl? of a it*' 

-• , 'qlemeht^lniihoil,; U falls betWMn twb 


American, whence It comes - is the 

The Human 
Impact 

Man's Role In 
Environmental 
Change : . 

ANDREW GPUDIE . 

'A readable, .well illustrated 
text. There Is little doubt 
that It will find favour with 
students of both . 
envirbnmerital science and 
- geography > . ; a wealth of 
examples of-mail-ihduced'' 
changes In the. 
environment.' Geography : 
328 pages. Illustrated, hardback 


£19.50 (0631 1 1121 21 
papiertacK £7.50 (0 631 12554 X| 

The Control 
of Resources 

PARTHA DASGUPTA 

VVhat makes this new 
^bo'ok^by oihe dfrth^v ' 

^rld'i lear^hd- ex'^ru ihi " ^ ' 
res6urce:ec6hofhlcs. so r : , 
Useful Is Its qiarefui. blend of;': 
theory arid praeflee. Terms- ’ 
ahd cechniquei are • 
explained fully, ^nd the : . . 

book exanifnes.th^ . ‘ 

problems ofiresource; : 
management and pollution i 
coritrdl within a <;onf>mph ; , 
frarhework.;' I 

236 pagb. hardback £.16.90 
(0,63112935,91:; : ’ 

paperback £6 ^5 (0 63 1 . 1 3086 .1 1 


qlQmeht^laiihoii,; it falls tw6 

I stools. Tdo elementary to meet the 
! requirements for either theoretical 
context or detailed instruction in statis- 
tical and computer-based mapping, 
now the cornerstones of most courses, 
it will be found too succinct even as a 
practical manual for drawing maps for 
many of its Intended users, 

Despite the authors’ claim (hat it will 
be "complementary" to estobUshed 
texts,' many of these will no' doubt 
continue to be adopted, as both more 
scientific . and more scholarly and, 
above-all; Cor. the way- they relate the- < 
'acquisition of technical skIUs to the 
intelleciua\ reasons for the production 
of maps in the first place ana equally to 
the prdbleifis of inlerpretatlon ns a . 
distinClivc form of visual language, 

j, Harley ' 

'J. B. Hart^ is Afo^j^Ore reader In 
gedgnqrhy at ihe Universify of ^eter. ■ 

Pollute 
Md be ; 

^ »■ ;fr; i • ” 

FwddgfPollullontRstudy offej^lalloii. . 

^ .Gendvi^RkhBr^^ ' ' , ' 

^(hAnUi<ittypgusah . 

Clarehodp-Press: OxfordUhiveitlly - 
P^,£l5.QOand£6:9S - : . 
|dBN0^9^Sld2imd8275l» 


: the latter affording some apt compari- 
I sons with foreign, particularly Amer- 
■ lean, approaches to the problems. 

' Ipro'posetoconslderoiilytheempir- 

- ical aspects of this study, not because 
‘ broader perspectives are unworthy of 
; consideration, but simply because the 
' focus of research was not such as to 
' enable the authors to say much, for 
' example, about the relationship be- 
tween regulation and economic theory. 
Nor, given pervasive pragmatism on 
the part of enforcers, could one expect 
very much to be said about the rela- 
tionship of prosecution policy to such 
aims of punishment as retribution. 
Attitudes of regulators may be consis- 
tent with more than one theory, but 
they can rarely be said to represent a 
conscious application of any theory, 
outside deterrence at any rate. 

The research was carried out into the 
enforcement practices of two, not 
un^pical. Regional Water Authorities 
(RwAs). The work of the infantry of 
the enforcement process, the Trade 
Effluent Officers (TEOs), is put in 
the context of the organizational struc- 
ture of the RWAs. Attention is rigiitly 
given to the characteristics of TbOs, 
tneir commitment to the industry, and 
the way in which they see their role. 

Greatest attention is paid to the 
regulatory system and its enforcement. 
Here the study really breaks new 

g round. It is not, in fact, narrowly 
irected towards the criminal sanction; 
it deals with the regulatory system as a 
whole. Modes of securing compliance 
exist through consent schemes for the 
discharge of effluent, and by agree- 
ments between the RWA ana the 
trader. Charges may be levied for 
services provided by the RWA, and 
these may Increase where an increase 
seems apt to ensure compliance. Con- 
sents themselves were tne subject of 
RWA guidelines. The princii)al im- 
pulse in this area of control is uniformi- 
ty, a course dictated by such considera- 
tions as the limited resources of the 
RWA and tlie vulnerability of sewage 
works. Utilitarian compromises 
abound. Even where prosecution is a 
possible mode of pro6eeding, it is very 
much a last step. 

The limited function of prosecution 
is eimlained by various drcumstaoces. 
TEOs do not see their functions in 
terms .of sheer repressipn; of the .an- 
lofceirieat of the criminal law Yor .'lts 
own sake. Sheer practice problems of 
enforcement do, of course, bulk large, 
but also and honourably, their Interest 
Is In ensuriog an acceptable quality of 
sewage and the integrity of the fabric of 
(he system, neither of which are neces- 
sarily threatened by technical 
breaches. Furthermore, TEOs are 
aware of the practical problems facing 
traders. Indeed, other studies have 
shown, and this one lleetingly men- 
tiona, that municipal works have been 
major polluters. TEOs see their prim- 
,aW task as ensuring cooperation, 
advisliiB, consulting and educating, 
and problem-ioWlng rather than polios 
work. ConfrontaUoa is moat readily 
.resorted to where rogues are encoun- 
tered. 

This ethos reflects profoasiohalism. 
It also no doubt conduces to better 
results than would a harsher policy 
could scarcely be attempted 
realistically.. Where prosecution, is 
undertaken, it is usually for reason^ of 
Special or general deterrence. No con- 
cluded view of its effectiveness in these 
r^pects is advanced. But in general 
TEOs; are adept at hot prosecuting, 
and traders^ in the short term at least, 
an adept at making a show of com- 
pliance. ., I 
The book confirms observations ab- 
'oiit the subordinate pla?e ohhe crimin- 
':61:ilsw,. f^hd ,lh; Dther ''^ ilts 
; .(uajbusjddp of the ihiejtaelioh of various ' 
bf.dohii^^ tbobjih less foe- 






A group of ibexes on a cliff above a Bedouin settlement. Taken from the second 
edition of The Negev: the ehallenge of a desert by Michael Evenarl, l^e 
Shanan and Naphtall Tadmor, published by Harvard University Press at £2g.OO. 


These are, however, not criticisms 
which detract from the significance of 
this book as an empirical study of 
enforcement processes. It U a major 
contribution to the subject, neither a 
mouse nor, happily, a pachyderm. 

L. H. Leigh 

L. H. Leigh is professor of law In the 
(jniversity of London (London School 
of Economics and Political Science). 


Disaster 

planning 

Natural Hazard Risk Assessment 
and Public Policy] anticipating 
the unexpected 
by Wililam J. Petak and 
Arthur'A. Atkisson 
Springer, DM129 
ISBN, 3 540 90645 2 

In a decade which commenced with 
the spectacular volcanic explosion of 
Mount St Helens, the foightfol earth- 

3 [uake id southern Italy and the insi- 
iQus return of drought and associ- 
ated famine to sub-Saharan Africa, it 


idrtd easier i lo-ehtorcd.:; While, blher- 
stiidies .- have- noted - these diffofont 


i» .ofl bwad 


ore enable 


may seem that, despite all our tech- 
nological achievements, mankind re- 
mains powerless to mitigate natural 
hazards and their disastrous effects. 
The authors of this latest handbook 
on hazard management accept that 
attempts-' to alter or harneia nature 
are usually ^ futile; that structural 
adjustments (for. example, flood con- 
^1) seem to prompt migration into 
high-risk areas thereby exacerbating 
(he problem; that provision of disas- 
ter relief, low cost loans and subsi- 
dized insurance seem to encourage, 
rather than inhibit, risk-taking.' 

'Research hai shown that; in leiterr 
aXt Uw pdblfb, despite being awate- of 
the thfoat,. are -untiling fo take re^ 
: medial actlqta..for a: Variety, of econo- 
mib, fodal^or layCho 
;TWs hlasslc syndronle of •‘risk, mltii- 
mlwtion ; is often justified in the 
belief (sometimes mistaken) that the 
or,. the? national igov 
proto tpem>- -Thus 
fovrihg- demand for - gbv- 
reduce, Jjie ' unceHainties 
ardous land 
,, . ' policies aimed at 
Vipact. : 

' ~ die 

n* 
of 


and the all-important policy snalysii, 
the latter being defined as "ao In- 
tegration between political science 
and public administration on the one 
hano, and systems analysis, decision 
theory and economic theory on the 
other^’. This section is ^thesized in 
an integrative chodel. Part one also 
includes a brief survey of natural 
hazard phenomenology, mitigation 
strategies and hazaro managemeDl 
(for example, statutory land-use 
zoning). 

Part two focuses on the methodo- 
logics used to assess the risk 
the United States from nine naturit 
hazasds; ihcludlng the oddity df ex- 
pansive soils but surprisingly exciud- 
mg volcanoes, blizzards, fog. ball 
and draught, all of which take toll ci 
American lives and/or property. The 
costs and benefits of alteraalive 
strategies arc explored and two 
alternative scenarios for the year 
2000 constructed - one for a repeU* 
tion of the devastating HurriM? 
^mllle (1969), the other for a San 
Francisco earthquake of magnitude 
8,25. Part three summarizes ihc 
problems facing the policy-maker, in- 
eluding the legal, sociopolitical and 
economic constraints. 

Some critics of hazard 
and policy planning have argued tnat 
the resources would be better spent 
on education, health, or social prob- 
lems that are always with us rather 
than preparing for the once -a 
hazaraous event. Certainly, in 
field, of seismic prediction, 
been suggested inat corapensawn 
payable following a false alarm, ^r 
dams have been emptied, nu«le*J 
power and other plants olwed, coujo 
be prohibitive. But would Londoners 
a^e, having recently seen tneir^ 
pensive flooa barrier save them trotn 
a repetition of the 1953 catastropnef 
The, answer is surely tio, nnd.ue 
number of books that are begjwilnj 
to. appear in the. field of disMier 
. pltmnlng underlihe this concluMOb* 

' TTie present volume Is a 
Searched contribution to this 
taht field, supported with many dia* 


{local-, aufh 
dniment, 
there is a 


;must be regarded as essential reacma 
' fof all those 'eilBaaed in ehvlronmflfl' 
tal plrmillng at toIH local and nation- 
al levels. One drawback, howver. » 

• the bbok is geared spedfl«Uyjo 
the .problems of the United Slate*, 
altiibugh.'lts conclusiona'i apply 
iripat developed countries. Moreover,, 
many of the world’s natural dlsost**- 

AiV-ll,- in .«in.M.1nntnn' -where 
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Pedology: pedogenesis and 

dastiflcalion 

by Philippe Duchaufour 

Allen & Unwin. £25.00 and £12.95 

ISBN0046310150and 6310169 

Istredactlon to SoU Pbyslca 
by Daniel HUlel 
Academic Press, £14.50 
ISBN0123485207 

Duehaufour's work is a revised ver- 
sioD of Pedo^nise el Classification, 
nowlranslatedbyT. R. Paton. Having 
two sections, the book first deals with 
fundamental processes of weathering, 
organic matter dynamics, horizon- 
forming processes and the time factor 
in pedogertests. The second, after a 
general summary of soU classification 
systems, is concerned with the descrip- 
Lon and interpretation of a broadly- 
defined range of soil types including 
immature soils, calcimagnesian soils, 
bninliols, podzolic soils, hydromor- 
phlc soils, sesquioxidic soils and salso- 
dic soils. 

Although this is clearly a soil text 
wltbin the European traditions of 
academic pedology, its aim seems to be 
the revelation of those processes which 
produce the forms which in turn be- 
come the objects of classification. The 
broad chapter headings are thus neces- 
sary in order to facilitate discussion of 
vanations between soils within each 
class. Hitherto, the emphasis in pedol- 
ogy has been to identify the modal soil 
and to emphasize differences rather 
ihan show the relationships between 
and the merging nature or soils, as is 
(be common experience in the field. 
(Vlthough the chapters on ppdzoUza; 
don, bninitols ana hydromofphic soils 
are possibly the most useful to British 
reaoen, the depth of explanation of 
pedolo^cal mechanisms throughout - 
will also be appreciated. Those un- 
familiar with Duehaufour's books 
should note the excellent use made of 
horizon symbols similar in concept to 
ibose used for peat stratigraphy by 
palaeoecologUts. 

I found two main faults with the 
wk. First, within each chapter there 
» for too complex a system of major 
sod minor lubWdings whlclr almost 
totally succeed In obscuriiu the struc- 
iure of (be text; and I find it surprising 
that the publisher did not consider 
using upper-case lettering to a»ist the 
overall impression. Second, although I 
lympathljte vdth the difficulties of 
^nilating Duehaufour’s style of 
Frum, toe object must remain to 
uu» KDtences and ensure that they 
wye a proper meaning. Uteral transla- 
honwilbout propercomprehension is a 
of time. 

Although this is not one of the 
^Bst books to find one’s way round, 
H » at jeast one order of magnitude 
thought-provoking than many 
gwlogy texts which continue to relall 
Information. 

. s Ifook Is a unified, condensed 
and sunplIRed version of the recent 
to yofumes: Fundame'mals of Soil 
and AppUedthtts of Son Phy- 
To achieve this, the basic textural 
Sf ‘^otural attributes of soil tn’e 
a consideration of soil 
Wd Its movement in both satu-- 
1:^ ®o unsaturated soils, and also 
L*’Therc follow chapters on 
^PWte behavioural characteristics 
^ SI roil temperature regimes and 
compaction. A 
t[,Jw_^f;5^Bpters esseDtiaUy discuss 
of soil water in the 
and runoff, 
.from toll to ground water, 
SSrSJfe teowture uptake, 
and oiteigy balance. 


several good competitora in this field, 
they cater principally for engineers 

.rather than those witn en\f i rnn mania I 


rather than mose with environmental 
interests. 

Let no one imagine that soil geogra- 
phy remains purely a statement of 
distribution, for both of these texts are 
concerned in their separate ways with 
physical, chemical and biological pro- 
cesses which underpin field soil charac- 
teristics and which in turn form a base 
for applications whether in the de- 
velopment of new systems of soil 
classification or investigations related 
to land use. In these respects it has 
rarely been my pleasure to review two 
such valuable additions on different 
aspects of soil science. Students of 
pedology and soil geochemistry will 
gain much from the informative treat- 
ment of dynamic processes involved in 
each profile type in the Duchaufour, 
whereas those concerned with the 
physical behaviour of soils, particularly 
with interests in the field of land 
drainage and soil water management, 
will wmcorae Hillel's timely airo palat- 
able treatment of the subject. 


location^ depend more heavily upon 
maturation than symbolism and 
direction, which can more easily be 
assisted by instruction. 

From a survey of the difficulties 
Boardman goes on to explore solu- 
tions. These are grouped into two 
chapters on “The view from above" 
and "The third dimension" which 
tackle the fundamentals of plan rep- 
reseutatlon and relief, followed tQP two 
chapters on ihe range of require- 
ments involved in examination sylla- 
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jjftTTOfrlDg that the.bo^ Only has 
DrtJ2l^8«/it.is remarkably com- 

tor an exceltoit balance 
j ycutsive explanation, tech- 
HJj^iUhtion pf conce% In soU 
' provision of worked 


J . provision of worked 
Tto Sal® field problems. 

vi^i 7 ®pres ^ make the book 
student 

fa^^^ theie, gre 


Richard Smith 

Richard Smith is lecturer in geography 
at the University of Leeds. 

View from 
above 

Graphicacy and Geography Taachlng 
by David Boardman 
Qroom Helm, £9.95 
ISBN 0 7099 0644 7 

'The term “graphicacy” - coined by 
me in 1965 to denote visual-natial 
understanding and its manifold rep- 
resentations - made its public debut 
in The Times Educational Supplement 
in a joint paper with W. G. V. Bal- 
chin, who subsequently used it as the 
tide of his presidential address to the 
Geographical Association. It has 
idnce quietly and steadily gained 


to see it come of age in the tifle of a 
very useful book on geography 
teaching. 

David Boardman has drawq 
together most of (he thinking on 

g raphicacy to date. He uses as a 
Bate framework Piaut's classic 
model of tile stages of cognitive develop- 
ment from birth to 15 yean and 
discusses in this context the problems 
involved in teaebing children bow to 
become graphicate, Experimental 
evidence is quoted to establish a 
number of fuDdaroental points. For 
example, concepts such as scale and 

Diagnostic 

indicators 

Ancient Dtseasesi the elements of 

palaeo^lbology 

by Srboljub 2ivanovl6 

Methuen, £17.50 

ISBN 0 416 31140 7 

Any English translation of a scien- 
tific textbook by a specialist tom w 
Eastern bloc country is useful, the 
more so when the author has over 20 
years of: experience to impart. 
Ancient Diseases Is a textbook about 
palaeopatholpgy w^hton for workers 
ID that field, different types of 
patbolo^cal symptoms which may be 
encountered in archaeologies re- 
mains are described and copiously 
illustratedj and there is a foU discus- 
sion of materiBls and memqdotoBr. 

ZivBnovid opens with a brirf intot 
’ duction in wni^ he- de^bes his 
perception of palaeopathology as m 
{ndicBtoT of man’s interaction with 
his environment, and goes on te 
a us^l summary of bone as a living 
tissue. Be particularly emphariz^s 
the important point that hone fo a 
responsive and constantly cha^ng 
tissue, and that the «?«avated re- 
mains represent i®.®5*2' 

tinning process which death hM in^ 
, terruptca^ and not a riable state. 

‘ ■ The acpoudt of statisti^. i®^*. 
ques In chapter \ym ii ®^ te 

Confused and confusing, a®5.5Ni;2 

compoimdcd by the non-jta^^^^ 

of symbols in *® *‘^°K?i2S 
equations; Slmflailyi it is 

, whether the lengthy. aci»w^ 


buses and special programmes. 
Graphicacy is then related to field- 
work and to the current trend to- 
wards school computer work. There 
is a useful appendix listing one hun- 
dred “graphicacy skills” and the age 
groups for which they are considered 
appropriate. The dia^ams, maps and 
photographs, though not numerous, 
are cto, relevant and helpful. They 
reflect the general tenor of the book: 
the practical value of graphicacy to 
teachers. 

Graphicacy has alwajn been left free 
to gain acceptance on its merits. Un- 
like numeracy it has never been 
plugged by a pager group inflating it 
at the expense of other aspects of 
geography, and Boardman continues 
ttie same balanced approach. He 
reinforces its role as one of the four 
aces qf communication skills and 
emphasizes the need for it to be 
developed jointly with literacy, nu- 
meracy ana arltolacy. His re^istic 
moderation enhances the value of 
his book. 

I hope that further work will be 
done to consolidate and extend 
Boardman’s analysis in the light of 
practical experience. A useful refer- 
ence point would be the contempor- 
ary tranaition tom the Piagetian 
setool of thouAt to the early Team- 
ing school, vital though naget’si 
work remains, he is increasingly criti-| 
dz^ for undereitimating the capabi- 
lities of children at each age, largely 
because the language and style ofhis 
questions tended to confuse them. 
Boardman is careful to say that the 
age frame is only broadly approxi- 
mate and It would be valuable if 
teachers applying his work could 


. 

could be successfoUy taught. 

Finally , there is one aspect of 
Boardoian's work which sepms to 
waste scarce teaching time. It is a^ty 
to fall back on an imaginai/ animal 
in an imaginaiy jungle to teach grid 
references oh the computer; There 
are many exciting places 'in the real, 
world wnidi could be used instead. I 


Alice Coleman 

AUce Coleman Is reader tn geogn^hy 
at King’s College London. 

logeny and ontogeny in chapter 
three, although it is interesting to 
read, is really necessary. 

Chapters 5 to 14 describe the 
different categories of disease, in- 
jury, and abnormality which may 
leave their .mark on excavated bones. 
Some tbihju are described well, not- 
ably the d^culty of diagnosing diffe- 


rent forms of arthropathy, and tbe 
likely significance of suMrnumary 
bones fo the skuU. Elsewhere, 
accounts are superficial and of little 
value, as in the discussion of tumours 
and neoplasms in chapter six. The 
glossary is both useful and necessary, 
and the bibliography provides a Valu- 
able listing of Eastern European 
works poorly known in the West. ' 

An attractive and ludd writing 
style, supplemented by the author^ 
evident enthusiasm, is Hi-served by a 
numfer of simple errors of fact and 
several glaring omissions. The failure 
to italii^ or underline the “Latin” 
names of organisms, some of which 
are misspelt, is Irritating. During the 
discussion of preserved s(>fl tissues in 
chapter 15, Uo mention is made of 
tbe rrell-known bog bodies of North- 
ern Europe, ahd nowhere is the pos- 
dbilUy or recovering hydatid cysts of 
tapeworms tom bunitis given , cohsld’ 
oration. 

However, despite Its obvious fail: 
ings (be book is a useful addition to 

the iiterature of the subject. . 

T. P. O'Connpr 

T. P- O'Cotinor Is a resea^t fellow 
(^ledlogy) in, the Bhvironmenidl 
Archaemogy Urili at the University of 
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Taming the Atom 

Faclns the Future with Nuclear Power 
Ian Blair 

A hl^ly readaUa account of the nudear anaigy tccne for icaden without a lachnicel 
knoude^, which dispels many ol Ihe myths suiroundlng ihla elusive lubjact. 

Ian Blair explains praclsely how elecirtetty la generated from manlum; he dtocueses how 
nudear power his liMo our ptcsenl eneiay scene, the role we mlsM reaaonBUy expect U 
to play In the hiliae. and whet predaely are the mein Issues of the debate, set in the 
nHvlexl of ow indudriri soc^ 

May 1983 248pp 220xl40mm 
hardcover ISBN 0-8B274.414-5 £15.00 

papobeck IS6N OB5274-483-8 £6.50 . . . 

Modem Erwrav Shidtas Sefles 

Alternative Eneigy Sources 

' feirttha.CehlmUaMOaiMMitfon’of.i^^ 

Ri^Taylor • 

’ Ihb'lbiiely book ofhn. a broad, uD^onlale euvay of progroas in (he development of 
'alleniBlIve’ energy iQurcea, Including wind, Ifdal, geolhemuJ, solar and ocean thermal 
eneiw. Iw each of the vaitoua taduiologlaa, the author desatbea the baric; sdertfAc 
and en^eering pifndplea tovolved, befcm eonridertng techrilcri profaiarns. iMluiai 
icsDUrcea, economic vtobllHy and the poariUe envlrorunenlal effa^s of their large seals 
diml^Nront. 

May 1963 310pp 240x 160mm 
hsdeover ISBN 0-66274-476-5 £18.00 
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An Inf rodnctlon to Urban Renewal 

.Michaels. CMbstod end Michad J. Lanj^taff 

. foiscoffliheridabfyVvfoe-riui^g and tmianced text should'nnd‘ . ' 
ptoy of eager readers.' P4ier Hall, Nbw 

*. . . combines a lot of solid reference material with a consistently 
convindngcrltiqueof theassuroptlonsund«l)4ngp611cy . . .students 
will get ih^ money’s wtHth out of this book.* Hugh Thornton, 
Planning I 

tis.00cased 384pp 091475007 

ej.Sipqper . ' 384 pp 09 147501 5 

Theories of Planning and Spatial Development 
Philip Cooke 

This book attempts to unify two bodies of theory which have become in . 
rroent years severely disjointed. Theories of the planning process have : 
become detached froth those of the urban arid regiona] prooesreS, which 
are (he'subject of planning foferVenlloh. It Is that inaijor 
weaknesses of planned Intervention in dtios hnd remits have resulted ■ 
from this split. The author shows how (t la pbssible to develop' an ' 
lil!tegrated.theory;Of the tflatiorisbip between planiihig and ^tinl 
development, 

-September 1983 • r-- 

£7-.95(prov.)'/M^Mr ' , 292 pp' 091530016 ' 

' i^jordkiNSON ' 

n*2tCfoBtiray$lto»libndga WjV6JD. ' 
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Universities 

Dalli 

iMlumlilp; Dr D. Ruil|vi {uiccirical i-n- 
tdnecriiif). 

HcrIot'Watt 

lAvliiRshlp: \fr$Samh G. ChailcsK-ortli (inccliB- 
nlnl enginecnpg). 

Loughborough 

McmI of ikpartmtnU Mr MarlKo Palmer, seninr 
leciurcr ia ihe deparimeni of niilor>', has hecn 
appoiaced head df departiiKal for a five-year 
larm. 

Reodmhlpii Dr P. N. Mutgalioyd (riKtronicand 
elecirica] cngliwerinBl; Mr N. Phillips (phyiinj. 
Senior l4c(iiret]ilps: Dr R. AllfUansporl lechnoh 
0|Xl: Dr M. Bell (gei^Br^phy)'. Ur R. O- Faulkner 
(malctiah cn^eerin^ and design); Mis J, R. 


Ford fsocial sciences); Mr P M. HuMiday Iplinic- 
al cduiilian and spnils science): Mr K.ll. Nfcnie 
<c)sil cngincctlngj: Dr W. J, Ovurian (English 
and drama): Dr A. N. Peiiiil (mnilienialftfsT 

Munchcsler 

Pro-*lce cbaiiceliorai Professor A. A, Orani,. 
professor of prosihcik dcniisiry oiul dircckir uf 
the dcpartmcni of pmslhcik dcniisiry: Professrir 
M. D. Ro^rs. nrufcbsor of geogra^y. 
Readershlw Dr 11. J. Linglhisioryofarl): DrJ. 
A. Jovle ichcmlslry). ^ 

LeeturtsMpii Mr B. C. Lalor (nvediciiu!}: M( A. I. 
Gankcneer Ircsioracive iJenilsin): Mr J. C. 
Tresadem isuigcry): MrG. W. Abboil (leadilng 
of English overseas). 

General 

Professor Donafd Bulioiigh, who holds ihc chair 
of Medieval History al the Universily of Sl> 
Andrews, tiasbcen clecied a corresponding feiiow 
of Ihc Crniral Direction of the Monirnienla 
Oemianlar Mistoiicn in Germany, ihe oMcsi 
cslabtished body for ihe ediling of sources and ihc- 
puMIcaiion of works on medlevd history. 


1 A slion course on computer ergonorala f« 
designers, rnoniigcts and users of commiier svi. 
terns IS being orguitlzed hy Rachel ShiiiockS 
HUSAT nl Loughborough Unlver^iy of Teclitwl< 
ogy. The course. Human Aseccls ofCwnnuteT 
Sysicnis. is geured to conunerdal applicailw uul 
will Min from September 18 to 2?. Inquiries le 
Riichcl Shallock or Miindy Marshall on t0i09] 


The AHoclaiion of Rcseurehers in Medldne ind 




Recent i)iif)liciitions 


Coombc Lodge, the further education staff col- 
lege al OrtsKd, have published a discussion 
documcni. 7Ht liidiuina} Tutor, which examines 
the role and funcllon of induslrlal luiors on 
Unified Voraiionai Preparation Schemes and 
other fomaol vocaliona] preparation. The popet 
was written hy Fred Flower and Hedy Drown and 
h availalsle ul i.t.25 directly from Coombc Lodw. 
Ulngdon, Btiuoj [1SI8 6RG. 
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T)h; Inivrnaiiunal Hospitals Grouji have )ust 
(mhihhed the firu complete guide lu iraialne in 
the hcnlih-cnre prufessiuns in Ihc United KTiib- 
doffii. Eniillud iht Directory e/.frAuois uf Afnn- 
r/nesHif (Viirr/iig, the nidc is available from lIlG 
Ltd. Stukc House. Stoke Green. Stoke Pnu's. 
Skiugh. Berks SL2 4HS. Slokc House. Slokc 
CirecB. Stoke Aiges. Slough. Berks SL2 4H5. 


PrufessorB. Downs, formerly bead of the depart- 
sitcjii of meehnnleal engineering, has been miule 
emeritus professor nt Loughborough Universily. 

Dr B. Q. Evans, reader in leleeommunicallans m 
the University of Essc.x, hu been appointed loilic 
new Alex Rmes chair In Informutlon sysicms 
cnsdncorlnj ut tite Univcisitv uf Surrey. The chair 
is nnanced by Stnndurd TeKphoncS and Cables 
(STC) In memory of Alec Reeves, the inventor of 
pulse code imidulalfon. who tiled in 11)71, 


II())10 )ar\ (IfLJICCS 
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A Schools Council leporc on eumiiiuiiuns. pub- 
Mshail this week, says Dial prulifcms tissnciuied 
with pronijncpuhliccxaminaifon results nre much 
mure compllriileJ than ciwnmonly suywsrd. 
Pii^r rtpaulHg of f.\ai»miukm return, by 
Anoieu* fiarriuM. husks chiscly <ii cnnwnlioniil 
means of prcscntliig and prnfAinfl results. Ihc 
prolstem oidiviillnf u subject liiro distinct urexi uf 
tivdy is a cnmpfet unu: dlviskui uf grades 1s 
Inaccurate and unrcllohlc and mses a somewhai 
iliilnrlcd iniprcaien «sf a pupUi prepress. Thb 
Kpoti on an imporiani issue h ebe flrst such 
(ibeuision to be made available lo lc.idicra and 
E“!»!b>'«*‘'.''Me»huen Educational: 
IwN |i 423 31 MO i. 

^ Wucatlon and Science has 
hm pubirihod iis eouna guide toheslncm siudies. 
ihe booklet, avalkihle from R2HI. Ellrahcih 
How. York Road. London 8EI 7PH. pitnUcsa 
sinjghirorward guide lo training and career 
^riunfilex and lists n furihcr 2 pmfuasronul 
huein which can offer Informnlion and advice. 


The BullJliig Industry Careen Scrvkc has Juh 
l^isbed a ikw I4^ge booklci, which prcmnls 
Iho opporltmitfci ortered hy the hulldlitclnide to 
gr^aies. RhqU kavcis uAd Mlialnen. Avail.. 
■Me from Dies, 82 Neiy CavcndWi Street, 
UndonWIhkSAD. -• 


NewcflsUe upon Tyne 

DCf.i Henry Jummerman. President. Inlcrnoilon- 
al MacGregor Organisalion: Reginnid W. Mann. 
OOE. busincsinuin, engineer arid nhllanlhiooial. 
DRsr Dr John Archihuld Wheeler. Ashtei Smilli 
professor of physics. University of Texas al 
Austin. 

OLIll: Oiieniin Claiidiiin Sicpben Dell, enierilus 

E rofesuir of hisiury and theory of arl at ths* 
Ijiivcrslty of Sussex. 

MAj Thompson Hall lllueii. head of the corn- 
pensation department. National Union nf Mine- 
workers: Cklherine Conkaon, .luthurcis and phi- 
hnlhropist. , 
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Baih 

Mr S. C. Edwards. £41,138 from ibe South 
western RcgioiMl Health Authority (Torbay 
Hospital solar energy field trial); Dr A. D. hf. 
Rayncr. W.SH8 (roni the Natural EinlitNiiitem 
Research Council (fungi -distribution and func- 


r Aftni-R'dN iviuaii , 

£r . . . Fow modern bookplates designed tor the medieval 
arcnaeloglsl CUve Rouse; Sir Anthony Hooper, who adopted this David 
' SJ!!,"**"*" books; author Auberon Waugh; and 

Chrl^opher Scott, a John Lawrence design showing the goddess of 

"“2fi i?'-i u ^* 1 ? £[?'" ***bUographlcal Journal PrivaU Library, 
published by the Private Libraries Association. 

fratnihcSERCfresesrchfellowshlpfarinvesiigs. London, Chelsea CoUeae 

-ff' Basra, Mritol 


lUa'earch C^dl (Iron overloaded (Inies): Dr 
A. W. Bark. £22,172 frokn the NERC (dlisics In 


of Acndemic Research In the United 
The symnosium will be held on Friday Jum! h 
Ihe lUnbcns Suite n( Guy's Hosplia], 
Bridge, SE. Details from OI-4U7 iiOO xjsjj. 


There will be a series of open semlnan to nirk 
World Communications Year at the UnlvenUyef 
Bradford on May 23 lo 27. Speakers wffl 
Professor Tbm Stonier and Professor Kceittili 
Dyson. Tiekets ore free and are available, sie^ 
with further details, from tha information 0^, 
Universily of Bradford, Bradford, BD7 IDT. 


The 1983 Sodology of FE conference wil] be heU 
on July 8 at GameU College. This year's t^ li 
Women and Further Ediicailon. For further 
details eoniBCi Hilary Dickinson, Gameit G)k 
1^, Roehamplon, London SwlS (tel Qi-789 


The 1983 meeting of Ihe inlernallonal Siaodlog 
Conference for the History of Education will tiks 
plBce at Westminster Colleu. nonh Hinkiey, 
Oxford, on September S to 8.^ls year's theme it 
to ba “Sejenee, Technology and Eduutlen''. 
Details are available from the oi^aiars *t 
Weiimlnsier College. 


A one-day colloquium will be held on Silvrdsy 
June is, to cerebrate iho sixteen hundirdtn 
anniversary of the accestion of Magnus Mulmm 
The colloguium will explore Ihe archaeolw 
the episode of Magnus in Britain, his relij^. 
polltleal and economic policies ns well n the 
impact of his administration on the pt^siion <rf 
Britain, Gaul. Spain end Iho Gcrmanfei. DeUlh 
from P. J. Casey, Oepanmont of ArchaeeJ^. 
University of Durham- 

Pnifosaor H. O. J, Collier, £d,667fromCHnmjt- 
lee oil Problcmi of Drug Dependence - USA 
(driig dependence). 


, , , eneroy flow]; Dr N- M. Waldron and Dr M. L. Manchester 

Liverpool ClarkHi Bartholomew’s Hospital). £34.1 17 from 

A^culiuro. Fisheries and Food (food anal/ 

^ llsl; ISolessor C S. Aitchlson, £7,748 from 

MEL/Phlllps Electronics ^mpUOer i«hnlqu«); 

Professor Aitchlson, £38,900 from SERC (low- 


Professor Ian Iihcrwood and ProfcHor B< R- 
Pullui, £33,286 frm Ihe M^cal Rennm Cot^ 
ell (nuclear magnetic resonance); Dr A- n. 
Croiaman. £33,242 from the National Fund {« 
Research into Crippling DUeasoa. (inwHuitiaTy 
nioverncnl disorden); Professor M. H. Irving- 


llSiiingrDrj. N.' Sidlhiad NeStawLid^ AUehlson, p,9W^m SERC'flow: OOisiT froiilihVN^^^^^^ 

ST pSrsr^'irR'S.w^ 


at Co Ltdjgcolc^cal researd); Profesnr Olun- 

iiSHun‘^1 BbD^^toj!LShTSl?S 

• iun*5.i!!A , (evaluation of poU-reitratlon devdopmenl 


dell. £37,00(rfrom Triceatrol Oil Co (leseaieh ns 
above): MnJ. Laihlean, £150,000 from the OHSS 
(evaluation of poil-reAlrailon developineni 
pogrammetornuiaeabOrW. A.Xarge,i^,70) 


n University Friday May 27 


Saturday May 2 l 


, 7-ir >dil Ay&lMv._CPin^ 17.10 ^w)0iarvI»i«taEdiie.ilo« vra^ 


(pnncrentic Juice): Dr O. G. Lccs, Dr I. S. Orifll. 
and Dr Q. w. Lorlmcr, £4] ,000 from llie Sriente 
and Engineering Research Cbuncil (scalMiw[*t 
adhedon): Mr P. E. Lloyd. £39.410 franrihe 
Social Sdence Rescarcli Council (labour rnantstt 
In Ihe North West). 


04Q ModelUn|jnMiilufflilla.MwMil)i4SlodiChw 

trol (TM3BI; proa U). 

Ur Bl d^y . Brain Md Behaviour. Movlnf Nmda 



"£m Ira^ ^ lnlb^iiil». Kohvphy H Work I 

nr Monday May 23 


• XSffoartCAirjriBMU* A aw m arhrin. Convn«nhy 

, iy_C^J0a»:,S5g7). , 

>«. fflli Devokipmeflt. Wsnet and Uienttri 

Monday May . 23 ' w, jtPiniiS^& w cikiii«. s«nni 
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Universities 


THE UNIVERSITY OP NEW ENGLAND 
Austral la 

APPOINTMENTS TO FIVE CHAIRS 

Iba UnhwiRy of Nnw England tnvfta» appUcsHonn for thn tolfowing 
tanurid Chalre: 

CLASSICS - Vacant foBowtng the raVrament of Protaasor J. H. Blnhop. 
Tha Daparimoftl oftart eouraaa In Lilln, Ctaaalcal Greek and AnclenI 
Hafoiy. 

EDUCATIONAL AOIUNIBTRA.TION - Vacant toUmNing Ihe 
appdnimant o( Profeoeor W. Q. Walker aa Principal ol the Auitralian 
Admlntatrallva Staff CoDags. The dap Brim ant prevldea postgroduale 
programmaa In admWitraUon and teaching In higher edueallon and In 
iha admlnlBlrtUcn ol taehnioal education and ot achoola and aohool 
ijratama. 

MUSIC - Newly aatabllBhed Chair. The Department providae a 
oomprahanalve programme, with mualcofogy and eihnomuaIcQlogy aa 
mafor compononka but wlih amphaala alao on eompoaMon and 
parformance. 

POUTfCS - Vacant following the appolntnwni ot Prefesaor C. M. Tatz lo 
Macquarie UnlvenHy. The Departmenfa teaching programme covers 
tfwx raaa of Auetmiten pollUca,'qomparailve polHoe, poHHoel iheoiy and 

SQCtOLOOY — Vacant tBlkwring Uie appointment ot Piolaaior J. 8. 
Nalaon ae Pro-VtceOhancollor. The Deportment oRets a 
comprafwiaive range of coume In aoctology Inchidlng the oDOblDgy of 
agriculture and ot developing countrlea. 

Each of the tivs Departments leach both fntemal end external eludente 
(he latter being requbed to aSend reeldenUal schoola). AD Deparlmenb ' 
have active research pngranunea and auperviee poa igraduate atudeni 
MKrah. In each oaae the appointee will become Head of Depoitmerd 
hr an Initial pertod of Rvs years. 

Tha Eurriant profeaeoiial ealBiy la $A46,B77 per annum. Tha Unlveralty 
wfl pay travel expeneaa lor tha appointee and family to Armldole. 
k>SWwr wKh (Baaonabte removal expenaaa. Other benellta imAide 
•upefarvtuatfan, and asaieutnce In obtaining finance for building or 
buylhg a home. The appointee wU be eligible lo apply lor study leave 
appropetate travel grants. 

FUl pariteulara can be obtained from tha Staff OHioer, Unlvereity ot Now 
England. Armlcfole. New Soutti Wales 2361, Auatrolla (Tel; (067) 73 
2I00), wtth whom applloatfona, which ahould Include Ihe names and 
Mrsasaa ol three refaresa, close on SOth June, 1SB3. Applloanla In Ihe 
UnRed Kingdom end Europe should fonward an addKlonal copy, by the 
wna dlls, to the Saclelary General, AaaoeWlon of Commonwealih 
Untvaraltlaa (Appfo), 36 Gordon Square, London WC1 H OPP. 

ertqulrfaa may be direoied to the Ohaiiman of the Academic 
ward, Profeaecr F. J. Drake, In Ihe Unlverally (Tel: (067) 73 21 10). 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE 

HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF VISUAL COMMUNICATION 


OPEN UNIVERSITY ^ 

PART-TIME tUTORIAL 
ARD COUNSELLING STAFF 

Applications are Invited for part-time tutorial 
and counselling staff for the 19B4 academic 
year. Appointments will be made In tha latter 
part of 1983 prior to the next academic year 
wt^h atarta In Fobruary. 

In 1984 tha University will ba offering 139 
Qouraea In five facultiM: Arts, Mathematlce, 
Science. Sodal Science, Tbchnology and In tha 
School of Education. In addition the Centra for 
Continuing Education will be offering tha first 
three of a aeriea of short courses In Manage- 
ment, the first two of which will start in October 
19B3 end tha third, entitled Accounting and 
Finance for Managers, in January 1984. All 
Open University eouraaa are based on an 
Integrated structure of correspondence assign- 
manta, radio and talevlslon broadcasts and a 
regionaUv organized tutorial and counaelling 
ayatem. The time needed for University duties 
varies according to Individual contracts, but on 
average will occupy perhapa one evening per 
vi/eek or Its equivalent for moat of the year. 
Appointment of new staff will In tha first Inatanca 
ba tenable for one year, ei^pt In the dbbb of 
short courses. . 

yboanclas for Courea Tutors,' Tutoroounsellors 
and Aasoolate Student Counsellors will exist In 
all regions of the country. Applicants should be 
graduates or graduate equivalent. Recent 
teaching experience In further, adult or higher 
education l» highly daslreble. 

Existing members of Ihe Unlveraity's part-time 
tutorial end counselling staff will be sent 
epplication forma during May aa a matter of 
course. The number of eppolntmenta of new 
staff mey, therefore, be somewhst restricted 
and will vary between coureea and regions. 

To obtain application forms and further pB^ 
tloulara aend a POSTCARD to tha Tutors Office 
(TH), The Open University, P.O. Box B2, Walton 
Hall, Milton Keynes, MK7 6AU. 

To ensure that your application is considered for 
the 1984 academic year forms should be 
submitted to one of the University's Regional 
OfflcesbyPrldey, ITthJune, 1983. 




NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HK3HER EOUCATlON DU8UN 
Applications are Invited lor 

Assistant Lecturer In Mathematics 



SBiary Seetai Ba.7S1-C11.SSS 

AppSeotkiii fonna and olhar delaila ora mallaUe Inm: The Pamonnel OHioa, NaUanel 
Imitiila lor Hghet Edtie«)en, Qlooiwvln. Dublin, dorins date: 17 June ISBS. 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES 
LAMPETER 

SAINT DAVID'S UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

INFORMATION OFFICER 

AppUcailons are Invited lor the poet of Inlormetlon OHIcer. The 
appointment will date Irom 1st SeptemtaBT 10B3, and win be for 
an IntUal peitod of two years. Appllcanla ahould have retevant 

g uaRnoalfone ond/br empeftenoe. Balaiy,- AcacMifo-iqlated 
iradB 1A scale ES.S0O-^ 1,106. 


Further InlbrmeHon and wNcalfon forms from the College 
Secretary,- Saint David’s Univerally Coflege, Lsmpeler, SA4B 
TED. Ck^ dAle; 31st , . , , ' . • ' 

IJNIVERSitYCFSrraArHCLYDE 

READERSHIP 
IN STATISTICS 

AppiicaUOns are irwNed lor a Reederahip to Stellellcs wAhto the 
Depattmenl of MathemaUea. Appileanis ahould have a strong reeearch 
record In any btettOi of statlBtlM or etochaeub prooeeaeB. 

Salary in the ranpe E12,820-£tB,180 with Inlllal plaelng oocordlng to 
qualHlcaUpns, age and eicpartance. US8 beciein, 

Appileallons (two copies) Including a (uU curriculum vUaa end the ruiiisa 
ana addreesee of three reierees, and quoting reference 28/S3 should be 
lodged by 6th June. 1883 wWi the AMderms StaH Otffoe, Room 2.63, 
Uiwerelly of StratodydB, McCance Building, 16 Hohmond Street, 
Glaagow G1 1XQ, Irom where further particulars me/ be oblaEned. . 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES 
LAMPETER 

SAINT dAvio'8 University college 
A 2-Year Overee>Be Postgraduate Studphtehip 
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Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF 

^SURREY 


Applications cue Invited for a range of posts oilslnglioin "Nevr Blood", 
Inloxmatlon Tschnologr and other developments. 
Department of Mathematics 

C hair in Gomputvr Sc i once; Research interests prlmarllr associated with soltyrore ore sought 
(or this post, Cunent departmental research interests Include funcilonal procrt'mnrnlno tonguages 
and their ImptementoHoa' grophica and mtcroprocesson. (tel 145) 

Eeduier; Research Interests either In the general area of applied analysis or funcUorKd analysts, 
prelenably with appEJoatton lo dUIerentlal and/or integral equations or numerioal analysis 
would be welcome. Ihaching duties would include teeturlng on specially courses in anatysis 
ond/orfuncUonalanatysIs. (Rell46) 


I^etuier in Social StaUetlos: A soda! scientlsl with appropriate quoUfloallons In statistics to 
contribute to the leachino and research projects, and to oonduci indlvlducd research into ef Iher 
the analysts ol event sequences (eg Ule histories) or Into the use ol relollonal data bases in 
analysing large oomplexdota sell. (Ref 147) 




'• ,:i. 
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leclucei in Integrated CUciiIt Derloe Technology Die tectuier will support and e)dend the 
considerable research carried out on (he properties ol semiconductor materials lor device 
appUcdions. and will make a significant conirtbullon to a new nilcToel^rorUcs option which 
hos been introduced Into Ihe Deportment's MSccourse. (tef 146) 

leduiei In Jadusblcd Bngdneetlng; Tb give additional support to Ihe Industrial engineering 
aspects ol the Deparljnenl's new enlianced (MEng) undergraduate course in etectronlc & 
eteclricol engineering. Ihe appointee will have a oommilmenl lo the teochlng of electronic 
designandwUltnleraclwllhtlieDeixirtinenl^IndustrlalElecIronlcsGroup. (Rel 149) 

■ Dapartmwit of Chemical EP o lneeiliM y 
Two Hew Iectuiers:lb contribute to teaching on Ihe recently revised urKlergraduate course atKl 
to ^ictocrte In expanding research odtvitfes. Applicants must possess a good honours degree 
In Chemloal or Biochemical Engineering. aiKl should have a PhD or equf^enl Industrial 
expertenca. preleiably in solids handling, blooatalysis. or downslream processing ol t Molog tffll 
produclB. IgOj 


l^ctuier In Electronic Engineering: AppUcanls should have a good honours degree In an 
ergineering subject: a postgraduate qualiHaallon In marxsgement <md experience In 
engtneerii^ cnanagement Is destroble. os are Interests In Ihe appltootlon ol mlcroprooessors or 
Inprcxhictlorvlndusiricdenglneering, (tM 151 ) 


Zeehiref in Construction Management: Tb be Involved mainly In developing a course on 
monogemenl. project planning, economics of dvfl engineering plan! and' its malnlenanoe as 
wellosconlractprooeduieforclvUengineerinapioJects. (Rri 152 ) 

l«cliuw: With Interests In special research lelaflng lo computing tor civil engineers, lo Include 
co^uter i^hods lor the design and analysts of ctvil en^neonng alruduies. arxl the provision 
and support ol hardware and software for leaching, project work and research In ctvD 
engtoeering. ^ _ (Rel 153) 


teqder In Computer AltM Bn^eeitng: A prolesalona] engineer is required with Ihe vision 
ondmgjeri^e to ^ a team in the research, development and teaching of computer aided 
^ auccessfut research record and experience of Ihe induslriol 
appUoatfonsol CAD/CAM Is nacatsarv 

to^en With special Inletesls In morln© or oftshore engineering to lake responslbllftv tor the 

ItepcirtmentolPhTOlca 

hi ^ ^ rand appUcanIs far lecturer posts should normally 

35 years. Solortes will be on the scales: Ledurer^75 to £13605 OS' 
omumjOTiior Ledi^/Reoder 812920 to £16160 per armum: Professorial mlntanuni SI6616 

■ tlW AsMderoilc tegWcor (LPS). \WvertBy ol Sum' 

• or ®iildlord 671261 

Including the itornM^dTcSiMs^ OM 
iBterees.dw^^ierfttolteaaine<lddrjB|pbyl7Ji^\963.<|u^^ 


nne engb^rlrigare eesibklal' 


i 





GNIVBRSITV OF ElMBAItWE ' ' 

sciencb 

Hw'wicmmM aoptieent mul I«m • PhO'hi Mm—p tfiti QmSn'tiid'wa Vt 

rsoM to JM^ mi Pies % 

peegtsajiie ifuMitt tt im Dspamm u mf u m a« FMuitu S 

' teWHst^ ihMN IM eUs to knctlm h the wsu <4 tHcSdrig AMcw iMOutOM 

te « BArs^. Tlw weis flItaNS M Ihli Isvri an tuAeSum dSrin, ewitoukini 
den^.iMntoiwn svtlMiM^eanicUim rSmtop and lupenMoa 

Hl!^.S!F'^'M^BOiMisT:iiuTmrrEOFiwra^^ 

HESEAnCH 





University 6f ! 

Loridori 

SchPpl or Orlantal Bna 

Arrlqan Btiidlea 

AtopMratloiiB ara 'lnvttad 
far the noal or 

ORGANIZER ' . 

OF 

EXTRAMURAL 
. STUDIES 

nn the edniiiilaliratlwa-'BtBr( 
or ihft Smpof. TViB ' auc- 
cBSarul. camlldate will be 
regurrad' (o oreanlae iTig'. 
work of the extramural 
nivleiqn. Ttila Includea.en 
exlonelva. . edueatlonal 


University of 
Glasgow 

Appalntmanta In iha 
Department of Merhenlcal 
Engineering , . 

Appllcatlona are Invited 
for two poata, meae being 
Iha rirei allocated to a 

R ianned reatructurlng of 
la Department, as fol- 
lowa: 

LECTURER IN 
MECHANCIAL 
ENGINEERING 

The euccaeaful applicant 
will be regulred to puraue 
reaeareh and undartake 
teaching In engineering de- 
algn, CenUldatea will be 


eapeeied to hnva poet- 

S raduaie experience In ln> 
uBlrr or In relevant re- 
eearcn In a Unlvaraliy and 


bo Interested In the de> 
velopment and uae of com- 
puler altla for related do* 
algn end menufactiiring 
functlona. The poet le ten* 
able from 1st September, 

• 1B8S. Salary will be with- 
in £6,275 - £13,505 on 
the Lecturera* acole, with, 
placement according lo 
aga, gualiricotloiia and ax- 

( larlenco. Further pnrllcu- 
ara may be obtained from 
Ihe Secretary of tlie Unl- 
verilty Court. (Room 18). 
University of Cleagow, 
aiaagow. 013 BQQ, with 
whom applicatlona iB 
copleai, giving the iiamea 
end addreeaea of three re- 
roroaa. elluulil bo lodged 
on or before 13th June, 
1083, In reply pleaso 
quote Ref. No. 4S79T. 

TEACHING/ 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

The auceeaiful applicant 
will be required to aaalat 
in the development of 
teaching material and 
aehemaa and undariaha ra- 
aaaroli broadly In tlia tech- 
nology of manufectwrlng 
ayatama. Paataraduata as- 
perlanea In rnduaCry. or 
raaeorch axparfenca. 

aenoraliy In dynamics, 
eonlrol ayatama re.g. 
robotleg) or numerical 
control would ba an 
Bdvantega, . 


, The appolntmant, which 
la Bupoorlad by Cha SERC 
ea part of a Taachtng Com- 
pany Scheme, will oe for 
iwo yeara In the first Inat* 
once; Salary will ba on 
Range lA of the acalaa for 
Reaeareh and Analogous 
Staff (£6.375 - £11.105) 
with plaeamant according 
to age and guallfleatlona. 
Further datalla for this 
ooat may ba obtained from 
Profaaaor B. P. Scott, De- 
partment of Maohanleal 
Bnglnaerlng, University of 
Olaagow, Olesgow ai9 

SSo't; H.'f. :•«! 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

PeeuUy of Engineering 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN THE 


' ENGIMGERING 

MATHEMATICS 

- Appmcgtiona ye iiivlted 
(or the poet of Temparary 
Lteturer fn the Depart- 

nematYe. t«S88!S*fo^^"8 
SWer^'li'iT.* 

Tha. aucooaarui candidate 
win be expactad to par- 
I' tlcljjatji in the teaching of 
c# and also In the 

teaching o. 

egartiivant which .. In 
a teaching of'Va 
, riouB apaelaUaad lubjacia 
(optlinlaatlon. Unaar prog- 
ramming) mathematical 
methoda). Experience of 
' anginaerlng appllcatlona of 
mathcmatlca la oaalrable. 

Dgpartinant balng eon- 
flaarably inVolvad,. both 
form'ji* •hd Inlormally 
with the variouB 
IM Dapartnienie In araaa 
dr mutual intaraat- 


. T^a Dapartmant pro- 
vides a range of. couraaa 
for dndargraduats and 
poftEraduata atudants In 
'ha PaeuUy of Enalnaaring 


laboratlon with tha Oa- 

^.«;ttc.?,Iiha^SJ.‘i*t? 

of .Sclanca- 

• 'flalary will ba at- an 
appropinata point on jha 
Lsclurara' acaia: C6.973- 
-S13-80B ' pa lundar ra- 
viawlj, according^ to 'oga, ' 
.qualiricatlonx and axparl- 

'•0nC4i 

uty Reoiatrar (P.p.i, The 
6 Kepgfngton 


viiivaraity 
Terrace 
Tyne- NL. 


KBparngt 
Mile up 
with 



SUB-DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGINEERING 
MATERIALS 

AppOcaUons are Invited (or the poet 
or Ucturer In the Sub-Department 
ol Engineerino Metertala. Candi- 
dates should have a degree In 
Melalfurgy, Materials Science, or a 
related aubject. Research Interests 
In solldiflretlon processing and 
phase iransformallone would be 
an advantage. 

Selaiy scale: £6,376 x 430 
(approx) to £13,606 per ennum 
(under review). 

The initial aalary will depend on. 

S iUona and ax^rience. 

pftfllculaia may be 
obltfned from 0. A. S. Copland, 
TheUnIverally, Southampton, S09 
6NH, lo whom apdicatlons (7 
coplee from United kingdom ap- 
pDeanis) should be eenf nol later 
than 3w) dune, 1983, quottng 
reference number 2004. 


Durham 

University 

Raaaareh Foundation 

RESEARCH 
FELLOW IN 
MATERIALS 
SCIENCE 

Appllcatlona are Invitad 
for appointment aa tha 
Univaralty'a _ first Bhall 
(UK) Ltd. Raaaareh Fal- 
low In Maiarlala Sclanca 
for ana to three yaara 
from 1 Ootobar 1983 or 
such other dale aa may ba 
arrapoad. 

Candldataa ahould 

althar ba waU-eatabllahed 
aenlor workara In the field 
(althar In the U.K. or 
abroad) who wish to da- 
vote thamsolvaa full-llma 
lo raaaareh whilst on leave 
from thair permanent post 
or younger poaidoctoral 
ragearch woruara begin- 
ning to agtabllah g reputa- 
tion In some araaa of 
matarlala aelanra. The Pal- . 
low‘_ will be a member of 
Iha Society of Fellowa and 
aaaoelatad with tha Uni- 


varcity'a davaloplno Cen- 
tra for .Matarlala Balance 
and Technology. 

The Unlveralty wlahaa 
to foatar thoae araaa of 
Matarlala Sclanca which 
are at the .Intarfaca pf tra- 
ditional agiantlfle aub-dlvl- 
aidns .and . w.hlch are of 
tachiidlogTcai Importppea 
for tna f" 
tiona l.rem 

earjilaa Jn. one or more 

aaic and madiflcotlon, par- 
ticularly by Blaama and ion 
beam , , taehniquas, and 
matarlala for lolsr gflar--' 


cohvars(on)i magnat 
-natcrlals] aurfaca scianc' 
particularly nevol synch 
laoa. and raaettona o 
eatalysta. and tha control 
lad m.odlricatlon of aurfaca 
chamlxtry and phyalcs of 
polymeric and samf-con- 
duetor matarlaiai. 


The gtioand for a poat- 
doctoral Fallow woulo be 
on National Raaaarcn 
tA (C6.37S 

fll.TOS p-a.). An aquiva- 
lent. sum could ba avail- 
able to'B more senior par- 
son, according to etr- 
cumatancoe. 

. *r*L*.*''* 8^ aopltoatlon. 
Including dataffr of tha 
propoaad field of raaaareh 
and nainlng thrao rafaraaa 
ahould ba Bant by Friday, 
to June 1883 to tha Rag- 
latrar and Sacral^ary, • Uni- 
YPralty of Durham. Old 
fhlra Hall, Durham DHl 
3HP, from whom further 

sVttesr* 


: ; ?8W*Vf, 

ding trainlng-and .ggn^ 


' pubricBtrpi 

KRSiTc’ty.' 

gUMainaaa'..i 

;gf'oiipB'. 


W -ana ■ an. ok- , 
'ainlng'.pnd.edn^ 
l^esrammai .-ror-.V'. 

BBvadriniBnt -V 
fliegaeM; applying. ' 




. Macquarie' 
University 
Sydney Australia 

LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 


B ^SouUiampton 

UNlVKRSm' 


DEPARTMENT 
OF POLITICS 

Applications are Invitad for ths pc« 
Of Temporary lacturer (or Uii 
Session 1883/84 In ihi 
Dsparlmant of Politics. CandIdtte 
ahould hava quslincatlons In ih« 
field of Comparatlvs Politics will) 
apsd^ fslarance lo Soviet PcPHcs. 
Salary vrithln soals £6,376 x £4ao 

a - £13,606 par annum (undF 
sw), 

Tha (nitlel sriary win depend on 
qusllflcallonB and experience. 
Purthar oartloulara may be 
obtalnad from D. A. 8. Copland, 
Tha Untvaraliy, Southampton 
809 8NH to WfflOffl appllonm 
(7 eoplea (ram UK esndldstss) 
ahould ba lant not latar thm 
10th June, 1883 quotlno 
raftranea 163/A/THE8. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRATHCLYDE 

Department of Adminiatrellon 

Applloaliona are Invitad from aiu- 
danta who pousaa or ai^ioet to 
obtain a good honoura olasitllca- 
bon, far raaaareh dagrasi In Iha 
fleiaa of orgiidaadonal analyiii, 
and public policy and utmlnlsbs- 
bon within ths DMarfmsnt ol 
AdfflMalrabon. Mamoara of ihs 
Dapartmant am aodva In many 
rsiaarch flalda Including: poka 
atudiM, polley anai^ls, toea gov* 
srnmant, cantrai4oeal ralabons In 
Britain and Franca, urban ranswal 
aohamaa, Scotdan govammsnt, 
organisational thrary, onartw* 
Uonal developm^ and the human 
and aoelal aflecia of new tsch- 
ndogy. Sultabla appileanu wishing 
to eonduot raaatfoh In these or 
ralsM araaa will ba nomlnatad for 
8.8.R.C. pod awatoa. Thoas In- 
taraatad In obtaining Intormrilon. 
proraaotua ate. ahould wriia, giv- 
ing lull parllculara of toefr expsri- 
anea to data to; 

Df. D. C. PM, 

Dapartmant ef AdmlntaVation, 


Stratholyd i BuelMst Sohoot, 
180 Roltanrow, 

Ql^ow, 04 OOE. 


, Univeirslty of 
Keele 

LECTURESHIP IN 
BIOCHEMISTRY 

. Appllcatlona are invIuM 
for a Lacturaship .{n 
aiochamlatr^ . **h?*'i? 
wUhIn tna pgparlmeiia of 
Bloiogtcai ^ianoaa .tfuni 
Ootabor 1983. Initial lal- 
ary wltltin the firac thret. 
POlniB of the scale, £6.375 
£13,809 p.a. .Further 

f particulars and appllratlon 
arms may be obtained 
from tho Reolairar. UnJ- 
varalty of KcAe, Stafford- 
ahlra, STS SDC. to whom 
applications ahould ba re- 
turned by SO June 1S83.„, 


The University of 
Leeds 

. Dapartmant of Orgenle 
Chemlatry 

LABORATORY 

INSTRUCTOR 

for'^Y>ia.vi‘’s? 

InairuGtor In the above 

fnciude tha daalgn and d^ 
velopment of laboraton 
axarelsea In organic chC; 
mlstry and taaehlng and 
administration, of l«A?fJ* 
tory clBsagg, A good imn* 
oura degraa in GhamMW 
and preferably •^T 
taaehlng gxngrianca. rmt 
nacaaaartly In a Unfvaral 
ty, are required. 

I , Salary On the IB 
for Other Relatad Au^t^L 
ary Staff (£9.990 - IS.Ota 
bar . SS.irb) lun4ar ra* 
view) aocordlno td- 
quaifricatroiia and axptrf 


aag qliyatg 


' for other Relatad Auut^L 
ary Staff (£9.990 - IS.Ota 
■ bar . SS.irb) lun4ar ra* 
view) aocordlno td- 
, quaifricatroiia and axptrf 
: anea, • 

. Application ’.fdrma ,a*^ 


?Ai.sSw¥,S:’xfss.ir>- 


Sd-.Jh Bionomieg' In^ the 
rixai)-la.rni. pf.vflva. vaari. 



SAlAflV SCAISS 
Uriurer Orpds I 

Uoturtr OrsM t . 

SantarLidiinr ^ , ..:ZSI8,000 « 48^tB,840 ' 

GgotogMe«tor Oaotoobl - • fiom acalMM 
RtgoSKh Mow 0^11 . ' 57Jl6jl.4W*»j5^^ 

Reseaieh Falow Q/aria I ^ 

Senior Rssoarcii PsSow " .. 'HiRaM ^.W-HtsiriY /.f':'. 
AppotoOngimenabgvs i6elaeacoert(ieto(juil6coito(toaiiJaiMrigi>e». • - 

eoNbmoHS of asuviCBi Both f>ssS^»^^ 




ilqn wgrltl.lh higq6roducii' '.i- 
. tioiu.'P pxRoHging:. of .-or V - 
, Mraiio. inioFoni- jn- (yifo- or ' 
or Aala ' 

. ■. >epaliy (0r.;M9..e<1,u!,v'aiBiiy)'. ' I - 

- I I !•'. I I'f .) '.V * 


fawnu*! t %#r raiMsvsbdMe mnpe mog^ii n 

PBinna wM «e nd ZtotoabMan 
contraU base aSh an fniUiriniiiM parted ql 

ineiicapiioiwiena8,iistoOa(ided- ' 


poMISiMinig, 


. VnlversiW.of , 

1 ' 

:. LBpl*URERlN 
PSYCHOLOGY . r 


**-tJ.* ' V h Mon a 

.fSSdfflfflaSW 



Hi 


•Sw dilo Of crmttbMiK wMiom numtor fend audm anl # 3 »|iii|a» jr Dim 

.K 

4-1M ZW)i from whom further parteulara an avaiioM^ . . ..a • • 




i.i.'inB oof ' uiinumJ'.; Vvirir-:-' 
rpinpulaok-y inepibBralllpl.or 
Ifin Unlvorajilag . . Super- 
onnbotlan. soiioma. Furth- , 
or dnlalli gnd oppllaailoii- > 
forinc hiay bo . obtalnOil -i.' 
from . Sarroiaryi 

Srliqpl of Orlcninl and-"' 
Arrii.-an - 'iSiudiaa. ..hlafoi 

« 'I . I- ft-'i-'i I *.n I-, ' 


. .o-go-i. I- 

. fer; sS«a. ““V"-! 




University College 
London . 

. FACULTY OF LAWS 

. LBPTURBSHtP 

' Applicatlona' are lnY*JS5 

tVcuSyKV“WiiV’ l«:§S 


fife ' 



■ ■■ .irA . ... • --li 
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Universities continued 


University of Western 
Australia 
Perth 

LECTURESHIP IN 
INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 
(TEMPORARY) 

Applleatlona era Invitad 
for appoinCmont to ihe 
above position In tlio De- 

f isrtmant of InduatrlM Ra- 
Btlona for a . period of 
alghtasn moiithe In tho 
first Inatanre witli aonio 
oroapacta or ronewol. Tha 
aueraaaful oppileani will 
be located In tha Dapork- 
nant of Induatrlal Roia- 
tlOBB and will bn oxpacted 
to teach both undergradu- 
ate and Maalar of Indust- 
rial Ralationa couraaa. 

Candidates should hold 
sultabla aeadamlc and re- 
aaarch qualiricatloiia In 
kha muUldlBClpllnory flald 
of Induatrlal Itolatlona. A 
thorouah knowledge of the 
Aualrarian avateni of In- 
dustrial Ralationa will ba 
an advaolBoa. 


Current BBlau ranga 
$Aaa.480 - SAas,467 per 
annum. Danaflka Include an 
allowanca of up to SASBBB 


for raraa and removal allo- 
wance to Perth for 
appointee and dependant 
family. 

Further Information may 
be obtained from the Head 
at dta Department of in- 
dustrial Relsllona, Proraa- 
aor C Mulvay. 

Appllcatlona In dupli- 
cate atatlno full poraonal 
partleulare, quallflcatlona 
and exparlencB ahould 
raacti tha Staffing orriear. 
Unlveralty of Waetarn Au* 
alralla. Nadlanda, Waatern 
AoBtralle, 6059 by iSth 
June ISBS. Candldataa 
■hould request three re- 
fej-eea to write Immadlata- 
ly to the Btafflna Officer. 

ai 


University of 
Kent 

Canterbury 
UNIX SUPPORT 
OFFICER 

Appllcatlona are invitad 


for a Computer Officer 
PMl to work on a three 
year contract funded by 


the Computer Beard for 
ynltfereltlea end Reaoercli 
Councila. The oeraon 
appointed will work on 
support for Unix on a 
variety of eomoutnrs, pro- 
viding Infermetlon and 

±\V,o“Sll.r°OH'hMV 

1 . Port or these aetlvl* 

f wlll bn network bnaed 
. jhla will ^ lucTuda 

r5Tu(Dix’?.“t..''A1Ki 

roe this oDst. 

gK'fif i"A“vxriuV'; 

mgbar . ealory. may bo 
POOBlble for .a hiphly qual- 
mad, oandldate. The 
•ppolntmont wMI be for a 
fixod thrao yoar term. 


-> Application forma ond 
furthor partloularo are 

t availablo from Mr Alon 
suttor, AdnilnlotretlvO 
Hlatant. 'Tlio Roglstry, 
rno Onlvorolty of Kant at 
caniorbury, Cantorbury, 
KonF CT9 7NZ. Plogoo 
roforgnee ASBfBSf 
on tho onvnlopo. 
Tho eloaino dote for tho 

rasi‘.;r 


Kant- era 7NZ. Plogoo 
roforgnee ASBfBSf 
on tho onvnlopo. 
Tho oloaino dote for the 
■ plocad rerii 


... -University of 
Dundee 

-ppportmont or Modorn 
LonouoDaa 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
1 FRENCH 

A, -reoro lo a yaeanuy for o 
v!?*F9i'4>’y' Locturer In 
SfclS®" work fn the 

neiainpap or October 
logs during tho ubgonog 
*'• -0 parmgnant looturer. 




Yflll bo with- 
-lowor port of tha 
***** £6,379 T 

’ ' tSill* oaroar do- 

V Kl'l. ' the ngmeg of 

tffl* Juno T®i ISBS. 

, .STO/aSa?/* . "•'•'•"Iff 




University of 
London 

Institute of Education 
SENIOR RESEARCH 
OFFICER 

Roaulrad for S yaara from 
I Septomber 1S83 on a 
prnlact to monitor the de- 
velopment ^ of Spocial 
Education Policy and Prac- 
Uca rollowlng the iBB) 
education Act. 

The SRO will have day- 
te-doy reoponalblliiy (or 
iiianaDamont of tha project 
and preparation or final 
reporta under the raaeorch 
dli^etora, Dr John Walton 
and ProfoBBor Klaus 
Wadall. Candldatos should 
bo orapared to travel and 
have no difficulty In 
■pandlnB time in cosa 
akudy araaa. A raaaareh 
officer will ba appointed S 
montha Into tho project. 

AppIleantB alioiild hnva 
oucceeaCul reaeareh axporl- 
enee, be famlller with 
both caaa etudy end survey 
mathodeloBlea, end have 
academic qualiricatlona In 
education or a related 
rig.ld. Tha raooarch team 
will combine axporlanco of 
policy otudlaa. opoelal 
aducatlon and educational 
administration. 

Salary on Raaaareh 
Ranga ll £10.940 - 

£13,505 (under review) 
Plu.a . ^ £1,15B London 
.Wolahfino. 

Purkher partloularo and 
application forma from 
Paraonnel aoctlon. Uni- 
versity of London Institute 
of Bdiieatlon. 90 Bedford 
Way. London WC1H OAL 
quoting ref SRO/jw/KW. 
Cohiolatad appllcatlona re- 
quired by 6 June. HI 


University of 
Strathclyde 


Dopartmani of Bioaclenea 
and Blotaehnology Pood 
Sclanca Dlvlofon 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications are invited 
from preetlelng food eclan- 
tlate for e Laeturaohip In 
the Pood Science Dlvfalon 
of the Daperlmant of 
Blooelaneo and Blotochnol- 
ooy. Whllot all appllce- 
ttono In this general area 
will ba oonoldarad. grefer- 
enoe will be given to 
cendldetae hevlno preotlcal 
experience In tha Food In- 
duBtry. teaching axperl- 
anoe at unlveralty level, a 
higher degree In an 
appropriate aubjaet, end 
eelBbliehed ability In re- 

■ «8BSi i,5»Ayim«ih5 

aroag would, ba an advon- 


..... pgrtftWi^rTt* 

KSL'l.ptf.”?mfy. end 
food taicuro, rood proeeo 
glng end eontrel oyotomo 
uoo or mlcro-broeeoaoro 

S nd eomputoro. meat and 
aFry aalorlce and . t*Bn 
noiogy 

Furlhar PD*'t>5yJSn 

(Quoklne rerorenco 17/83) 
are avallabla from ..kha 
Aoademle > Stafr* Office, 
McCsnce Bulldlim. 16 
3i Street, Olaogow 

AppUcotione 

poploi) logethor with lull. 
curriculum vitae end the 




nomea of three refei 
ahould be lodged. > 
AcBdemlo Staff DfOco 
10 June 1BB3. 


The University of 
Leeds 

HEAD OF THE 
UNIVERSITY 
AUDIO>yiBUAL 
SERVICE 


Applloatlono.era lnvlt«rt 
for m post of Htpci o( tnp 

Ism"* '?no ■pp?5j‘*jr*2t 

SJr*eae*’iy ”o?*Admln"itra- 

pending on the sualirica- 
(|one and’ exp^rfenpe of 
tha pdraon appointed, ’The 
UnlvorBlty roierroe the 
right • to gonatiiar for 
appointment pereone other 
than thoae who eubmit 
formal appllcatlona. 

Appllcatlona J5.2’,® 

Leon L6S SJT. (from 
wWm further 
mey b* I®* **»?f 

then 9T May Isas, »** 
* (under rpvlew) 


Universiiyof 

Bradford 

SERC RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPSIN 
SCIENCE-BASED 
archaeology 

ihvlied 


Upper necoiiq Claw^QwiJ® 
degreee for ( 1) wi SERC OAbB 

colour meoaiiroment of eeriy 
gUH, I 

• Por further *J,y!^C>ri«a?- 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

The Language Centre 

, Appllcatloiii are Invited 
for R 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN ROMANCE 
LANGUAGEES 

In the Languaga ' Centro 
tenablo for 3 yaarg from 
let ..^Soptembar 1983. 
Candldaiea should be well 
qualified to teach French 
end. Sponlah at all levela. 
Praferonce will be given lo 
appliraiita able to innovate 
in the field of languaoa 
teaching by developing 
appropriate teachliig ma- 
terlala and raaoBr^, A 
auaUricaclon in appUed 
llngulatlca, or IliiguTatlca, 
woula be an advantage. 

Salary will be at an 
appropriate point on the 
Lecturera' aeale; £6,375- 
£13,509 (under review) 
per annum, according to 
age, quallflcatlona and aa- 
parlance, 

. Further parllculara may 
be obtained from the De- 
puly Hegietrar (p.P.i. The 
ynlveralty, 6 Kenalngton 
Terrace, Newcastle upon 
Tyne NE1 7RU. with 
whom appllcatlona (3 
eoplaa) togethar with ihe 
names and addroaaea of 
three persona lo whom re- 
faroncB may ba made, 
ahould ba lodgad nol later 
then 7th Ana, 1983, 
Plaaoe quota raforenee 
THB6. HI 


The University of 
Leeds 

Departm^k of Applied 

Mothamatleal Studlea 

LECTURER 

, Appllfetlona are Invited 
for a post of Lecturer In 
the above ^ Department 
ellocetad unclor tha UCC'a 
’New Blood* Schema end 
available rrom I October 
1983, Quallflcatlona and 
epaclal Interaiia in modern 
non-llnanr wave theory or 
dynamlcol ayatama theory 
Bra raaulrad. 

. Salary on the acaia for 
Lacturera i£6.S7S- 

£l5.S0St (undar ravlew), 
according to aga, qual- 
ifications and axparlancB. 

Tha aga limit for iheaa 
poata la normally 36 end 
Blthpugh the aucceaarut 
candidate will ba axpeetad 
to contribute to kaachlno 
and other dapartmantal 
dutlea. It la anvlaagad that 
the primary duty In iha 
early years will ba ra- 
•aarcH. 

Informal anqulrlea may 
ba made to Profaaaor P A 

PoYfsrvs^fii. 

Application forme end 
rupther parllculara may bo 
ebtalnatT . from . the Reg- 
ratrir. . The Univgralty, 
Leade L6B ' BJT. qiiptlng 
releronce number 8T/)5. 
(Sloaliiu data iqr^appllca- 
tiuns rs June I9B3. HI 


Maoqliarle 
.UnlvarMiy 
Sydney, AuBtralia 

Sehool of Edonemlc and 
Flnanolal Studlea 

LECTURERS IN 
ACCOUNTING 

Applioetlona are Invited 
for two poeltlons of Lec- 
turer In Ascountlns for a 
fixed term of five yee.rs. 
One pogltlon le tenebla 
not before - 1 January 
1984, While the Mher 

f ioaltlon could be filled le- 
er In 1983, 

Preference will be.^plvBn 
to applieenis with , in- 
tereete end qualinoetlene 
In finenclkl aceounling, 
DUditlng, BCBountlng In- 
formation ayetems or bust- 
neae finance, 

Belery rejtge 8A8tt,435 
. to $A9B,4B7 p.a. . 

. Further information ab- 
out tlia Unlveralty end 
advice . regarding -the 
metnod of gppucatlon 
should be obtained from 

Lt5Sr“.!' L6n®do« Wffl 
PPP. or from the Reg- 
istrgr. Mecdugrlg . Unl- 
vgrslty. I^rtft R/de; New 


Apollqqtiona eloee on 10 
JUne^BSS* ai 


University of 
Leicester .. 
Medical School . 

Daportmepk of Angtomy 

WELLCOME 

LECTURESHIP 

tomy tenaM6 from 1 Oetg* 
bar 19831 pravioue sxparl- 

culturS and/«« • fn 

tachniauea Of velue >n 
. terstology. ' ^9!**** 

“caitdldejee 

Sialca "•••SLiS/ ‘'■P*''‘- 

mant of Annlomy. 

Initial . ealory will da* 


The University of 
Leeds 

School of Oeography 

LECTURER 

Applications ere iiivlled 
for 0 post of Lecturer In 
the above School alloceted 
under the UQC'a *New 
Blood Sclieme and avalj- 
obie from 1 October 1983, 
Queliricatlona and special 
Intereete In Urban and ro- 
gtonal oeography with spe- 
cial refarenco to dynamical 
syetente theory la re- 
quired. ** 


Salary 

Leclurere 

£13,50S> 

according 

Iflcatlona 

Informal 

431751, 


on tha scale for 
(£6,375 — 

(under review), 
to ago. qual- 
and esperlonco, 
enquiriea mnv be. 
Professor A C 
telephone 0533 
Ext 7176. 


The University of 
Leeds 

Office of tho Reglalrer 

DEPUTY 

REGISTRAR OR 
SECRETARY 

Appllcatlona are Invitad 
for the post of Deputy 
Reolscrar or Secretary, 
arlaing on the appolnimnnt 
of nr C. J. CliaUlit as 
Secretory or Iha L.S.E. 
Applicants ahould be 
graduatea with consider- 
able odmlnietratlve experi- 
ence at a eanlor level In 
Ihe educational field. 


Salary within Grade IV 
for Admliilatratlvo Staff 
£16,519 - £18,840 (under 


. Application forma end 
further parilculera may be 
obtelneo from the Reg- 
lairer. The Unlveralty, 
Leeda L89 9JT. quoting 
rgferanca number 32/14? 
DD. Cloaing date for sp- 
pllcatlona iB June 1983. 

• • Tho age limit for theee 
poete le normally 39 and 
although Iha eucreaeful 
candidate will ba expected 
to contribute to teaching 
and Ollier departmental 
duties. It la envisaged that 
the primary duty In Ihe 
early years will be re- 
search. HI 


University of 
York 

Dapartmoni of Languane 

LECTURER IN 
FRENCH AND 
LINGUISTICS 

, Appllcatlona ora Invited 
^r kne post of Lecturer In 
French and Llngulatlca, 
available for four yaare In 
the rirat Inaience. Candl- 
datea ahould hove a good 
flral dagraa In French and 
reaaerch competence In a 
branch of llngulatica re- 
levant lo tha Oapartmant'a 
work. They must be able 
Ip teach the history and 
llngulaile atructura of 
French, and ha praparad 
to participate in genaral 
tutorial teechlng of de- 
eerlpilva irnguletlea. 

psyeho-and eoclo-llngula- 
tICB. An ability to eupar- 
vlaa raaaareh would ba 
advantagaoua. 

Balary on tha Laeiurora' 
acaia. £6.375 - £13.905 
pa, with UBS. 

8ix copies of appllca- 
tiona tone only from ovar- 
aaas candldataa). namlna 
three raferaaa. should ba 
aant by Friday. 10 June 
19BS to the Actlnp Reg- 
latrar. Unlveralty or Vorkj 
Heyinnton. York VOl 
SDD. from whom further 
partreulars^ may be 
obtained. Please., nuqis re* 
ference number 6/3199. >11 


University of 
.Cambrioge . 

ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN 
ETHNO- 
MUSICOLOGY 


Appllcatlona (two coplee) 
marked Confidential, atet- 
Ing ege, qualJflcatlann and 
experience end naming 
three referees should 
roach the Reglatrar, The 
Unlveralty, Leads LS9 9JT 
(from whom further par- 
tlciilara may bn obtelnadi 
not later than 17 June 
1983, guQtlna relaranre 
number 1 1 B/3T/DO. H 1 


University of 
Exeter . . . 

Department of Geography 

MAFF 

POSTGRADUATE 

STUDENTSHIP 

Appllcatlona are Invited 
for a quota award allo- 
cated for work on the hyd- 
rology of nerlciiltural land 
dralnano. The atudy will 


rology of nerlciiltural land 
dralnano. The atudy will 
be undertaken In rol- 
laborellon with tho araaa- 
land Raaeerch Inailtute 
and the MAFF Flald 
Drulnano Experlniital Unit 
anil will moke use o( the 
dralnano exneplmantn rn- 
contly inatelled by them at 
North Wyke near BXeier. 
A background - In phynlcol 
geograpliy, liydrology, en- 
vironmental eelance. eoll 
aclonce or ruleied died- 
pllnag would ba 

appropriate. 


qulrlng ahould be addroa- 
aod to Dr D. E. Wnlllnp. 
Department of Geograpliy. 
UnHeraity of Baeier. Am- 
or y Bulldlno, Rennes 
Drive. Exeter EX4 4RJ aa 
Boon aa poealble, HI 


University of 
Dundee 

Wolfaon Drtdae Roenarrh 
Uiiu 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

(Ra-advartlaemant — Pre- 
vloua appllcenta need not 
re-nppiy) 

The Wolfeon Bridne Ra- 
aeareh Unit within the Qa- 

R partment of Civil En- 
rnaerlng !■ aaaking ■ sped 
onours qraduate. prefer- 
ably In ulvll minineerine. 
to loin a tneni Inveat^et- 


aeareh Unit within the Da- 


ty Aealetant Lecturer In 
Ethnic Musics. This la one 
of a nuntbar Of appoint- 
menta deiignod by the 
UOC tp gltract appllea- 
tiona from persons wiio do 
hold perms 
imlc appoint 


R partment or .Givu En- 
rnaerlng !■ aeaking ■ sped 
onours qraduate. prefer- 
ably In ulvll minlneerlno. 
to loin a tneni Inveetlaat- 
Ing Ihe control. clgaalTlcs- 
Uc>n and durability n( 
acinealvga for siructiiral 
, joinke, I. 

The auccgogful eandtdgtrt 
Win .Idepilx have seno 

.. ..Inp . profaoalqn. ahd .win 
•I carry out reieOr^ aimed 
eo- ’ rgefllteiliiK ilta^ ready 
aelaetfon ’ oT^ ’ adhealvea 




■BKi.Bn vdhealve 

— ..tsbier' 'for . dureblB 
structural use, Ths post 
will become vsennk nol_ls 
ter ,’tlien '91 


period of up 


wwwawvra^vrva a yeorq. Belery Wlirbe w 

ApollBatlone era invited ui reOHe £9.890 

for the office of Unlversl- £8.379 per annum, 

ty Asslatant Lecturer In Istratlon for a high 


ments 'In univareliree 
the United Klngd 
Candidates ahould be on 


nomualcDlogi* gnd ba 
orod lo loeturo 
r particular field 
ground of eonvontlan 
ol biuileology would bo a 
advantaga. The ago. |l 
for inlg qppolntrtient la 
but In eacapHonal cir- 
eunwlancoa candldataa luat 
over the llrplt ihatF bo con- 


AppllcatlDna (10 eoplea) 
ahould be aant to ' The 
socratary. Fatuity ' of 
Kfujtc, 'Woat Road*. Cam- 
brjago, !CB3 |qp (froni 
whom rdrtner dotalia may 
ba_ abkalned) I hy 3 June 
1888, HI 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Dapartment'of Applied, 
Mathamaiios 

LECTURER 

AppUcaUona aro Invited 
for. kne post, of Lecturer In 
the papartniaat of Applli 
MatnamatlcB ' .'ifrom ' 1 

Oetobor^ieBS, or aa. aop 
aa beaalbla kharagrtor. Tfi 
parson ibnolnted will b 
axpaoted to taach and pu 
■uq roaoeroh' meinlV Ih tl 
field of khaoratleal ',flUL. 
maclianlos and Uo applies 
tlana.' Some ln.nraat In 
and axparlanca' ef eomput 


sree will pa .encournoo 

Further particulara ore 
available from tha Poroan- 
Ml Officer. Tha Universi- 
ty, Duoddlj .DDl. \HN' 
(Dundee B318I ext 3831, 
to . whom appllentfona 
ahould bo aant, sa soon aa 

RW!‘lfe"*r/i6ff!S&-." 


Unlveralty of 
Leloeeter 

GdmputlnB Studlea Unit 

LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING 

Appllcauanb' Bra Invited - 
for a peat of. Lacturer In- 
ConiqueInD in the Comput- 
Inp ’9tudrea Unit. Appll- 
canta, ahould naya.axparl- 
enoa In' anme Branch, of 
non-numerlcal - .computer 
Sclenee.' and hava aultublq - 
poat-areduate or Indpatrlnl:., 

, experlanea. 

• InItJai hnlaf/ '. wiil' rte- 
pend on quaiffiesaana end- 
axparlance on itha_Leetup- 
era • fTcale £8,9 tB’ lo- 
£13,806 (under ravtewl.' 

Purthar pspileulara fraiii 
the Reglatrar, ynivorolty 
of Laieeater, Unlvaralty 
Road, Lelcootor, LBl 
7Rfi, to .whom pppilea- 
tiona should bo sent on 


University of 
Durham 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN ENGLISH 

Appllcotlona are Invited 
for a Temporary Lec- 
tureship In Eiinilsh In tlin 
Dapartmant of EnpHah 
Studlaa, Tha appolntmant 
will bo for the period 
from 1 October 1983 until 
31 Marrh 1984. Candl- 
dates should have e enaclol 
Iniereet In twnntletli cen- 
tury Bngllali Literaturn 
oiia Amerlcoii Llteretiiro. 

The salary will be on 
Ilia lortiirers* ocaln 
(£6,397-61 3.305 per 

unnum). 

Aupllcoiloiia (Lhren 

copleai, toqetlier with tha 
names or Ihree refaroea, 
alioiild be osiit not later 
than Friday, 17 Juno 1983 
“ 'strap nr 


lo Ihe Rsfilatrar nnd 
Secretary, University of 
Durham, Old Shire >|BII, 
Durham DHl SHP fruni 
whom furihor particulara 
may bo ubialnad. HI 


Tlie University of 
Leeds 

The orrico of the 
• Raolsirar 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Appllcatlona are Invited 
for - the Bbnvo post from 
flrsduatoa Interaalad In 
pursuing a earaar In uni- 
versity admlnlalrallon. An 
aptitude for finurea, good 
renaonlno ability and raoll- 
fty to communicate in 
apoBch and writinii ore 
euuni'it. 

Salary on tho lA Grade 
for AftnilntatraiivP Stuff 
(£6.379 - £11.109) (under 
ravlow), according to aoe, 
qiinllMcalloiia end expsri- 


Purthar parllculara may 
be oblalned from tho Reu- 
latriir, tho Univernlty. 
Loads L83 BJT, nuolinq 
refarance number iiB/a07 
DO. Cloeliin data fur ap- 
plications 17 Juno 1983. 


University of 
Stirling 

Dapartmant of Diiaineaa 
Btudlea 

LECTURESHIP IN 
SMALL BUSINESS 

AppMcBlIona are Invited 
for the appointment of 
Lseturor In amall Bualnaas 


In the Seotciah enterprise 
‘Foundation, to commence 
aa Boon aa poaalble. This 
la a new apDolntinani and 
tha bulk or activity will 
Involve a ranga of Initla- 
Uvea In aducailon, train- 
ing end devalonmeni with 
small buslnoas, with a sig- 
nificant rpaearch rola. 
Knowladqa and experfanen 
fn tnia rieid would be a 


tlves In aducailon, train- 
ing and devalonmeni with 
small buslnoas, with a sig- 
nificant rpsoarrh rola. 
Knowlodqa and axparfenca 
fn tnia riaid would ba a 
major advantage. 

Tha appointment will be 
lor three ysere In the first 
'natanca. but Ik is pqaalbla 

.’A. 'wrfkkgn- eurrleullUm 
.vitae wjrn ’tlfe , namaa vT- ' , , 
two ' rarerabg shauJ<j,- , be 
gent DO later than 13 -June ‘ 
2903 to the unlveralty 

ifmr''8TYStYi5a*'F« 

4LA, Eel 3171 ext 8374, 
from whom fuiHlier. par-' '' 
gvalifibla. . (fl. 


iaulara are 


University of 
Edinburgh 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 

Applications are invited 


for the post of temporary 
lacturer in Che Papartinanc 
of Bnallan Languaga, tan- 
able Tor the Autumn and 
Spring tarme 1988— 94. • 
The auceeaaful appileant 
will bo expaclad to.feeturo ‘ 
.on Scots and on tha ra-- 
.gfonol end runatlojial . 
verletiea of Engllah. .Ha/.; 
aha will also ba aapaeted 
to eonduot tutonlBiB..qn 
<Hd, Mlddlf. .gnd BaHy 
Modern Engirnh na Well aa 
Modern English Phonology 
and Syntax. , . 

aohordincF tp , kga, ■' auai- 
irieatlonii pndi axperl, aoce,. 

' Further. ,lnfbrinetlnn."‘)e ■ 
nvellabla rrom 'the SecraCf . . 

S ry ' to. Cha'-Univarslty, Otd * 
wiege. South Bridga. 
Bdlnburgh Bill 9VL< with 
wiiom opplleetlone (6 
copies) giving Uia names ' 
of two referaaa ahould be 
lodged no latnr than lOtli 
Juna. 1983. 


Che Raglat%r, UnlvorsTty V*£4*<* 

of Laieeater, Unlvaralty Juna. 1983. 

Bond, Lalcostor, LBl , . 

7Rfi, to .whom ppplIca- Fleaae quote refaranca 

tiona snoufd bo aant on h(o. 1068. HI 

the form provided by /1 7 ■ 


' University of ' 

, : Stirling 

LECTURESHIP IN . 
SOCIAL 

ANTHROPOLOCt^ • 

' (Filled' 4fieblrtC- 

inant rrom .Sept. (983 to 
' Jund 1989) 


The University of 
Sheffleld 
CHAIR OF 
EDUCATION 


Applleatlona'' _ , 

St. fem'S-si JSaf'i iis 

fhe parnon. appoints 


a Invited 


wit'Kr 


from ,• My, JR C 
i -11 wt*vd**alts 


-.taka nvnrall -f ' 
for, .Ifig , v-<f 
and for coqti 
' vaippipaat'. c 

:&sa. :VA“*s 


Initial aelary- will da- . - • i«c>aUry, I JJnlvarelty;^ dr ' aotiviey 




applicat 
,qa ehe,J 
I June IS 


] v?l 

, ........ -.piioatione 

crtplsa), 10000101 - with th 
namaa ana addraaaas a 
.three raferaea', ; ahould bu 
lodgad not Taker than.lOth 

W.*r.il.Hj,E'‘J?"* *'"1{ 


Iqgathar,' wltti-rAe liameg.' 

i 7t888 oa on' tbo .Ladturar 
qgla ' ‘vvlilefii ' Ig.- aurhantly ' 
undhr revigW,, ■ HI: 


Fgrjloulgpg.' . 
gglatrar' ■ and 

Quota rafi'R 


tha 
aoretarv 
varalt- 


mrni 
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Universities' continued 


University of 
Dundee 

nopariRidnl of Publlt Law 

LECTURER IN 
PUBLIC LAW 

Tharn la a vacancy fur a 
Laatiirer In Public Lnw In 


the abown Dopartmnnt and 
Hppllcaiiona for It era in- 
vitod froiTi aultably ciuol* 
ifJad oradiiaiaa abla and 
keen to laach and puraue 
In relayant nubjoet uraaa. 

S alary acala CS,37S — 
,S05 with appropriate 
initial plnclnn. 

Applleallana. laJa 

copras) I'ontalnlno full 
rarear datalla and the 
naniaa of Ihroa refaraqa. 
anatild. be lodged by 10 
Juna 1983 witn the Par* 
sonnat Officer! Tha Uni* 
varsity. Dundee Dm 4HN 
from whom Further Par* 
tlculnre are available. 
Planae guola Reference 

esTfas/isc. hi 


Planae guol 
esTfas/isc. 


University of 
Esses 

Oapnrtnient ofEconomlca 

SENIORLBCTURER/ 
READER IN 
ACCOUNTANCY 

Applicallone ore Invited for 
the above poet tenable from 
let October 1983. which baa 
baon eainbllaiied In Iha Da* 

J iartntent of Economics in con* 
uetlon with the degrea 
■champ In Accountiiifl. Fi- 
nance and Economics. 

The salary will be in tlie 
raneo C1S.980 — £1 6.IBO per 
annum (under revlaw). 

Appllcnilona mine coplesi 
Ineluiiinn a curriculum vliae 
and chP namea and addraaaas 
or two rafaraae alioiild reach 
tlta R^atrar lAOMS^ 
TfCeSI. university of Essex, 
VVIvennoe Park. Colchesior. 
C04 380. fram whom further 

E srtlculars may be obtained. 
yldJunelSBS. HI 


THE CITY UNIVERSITY 

' CHAIR IN 
JOURNALISM 

The Unlveraiiy has decided to enhance He Centre (or 
Joifmallsm Studies by appointing what le believed will be the 
first Professor of Journalism In this country. Under its new 
profeesor, it Is sxpecled that the Cenlre will be built up over the 
next (Ive years lo (he alaUire of the leadng schools of 
Journalism In Uis United Stales and Europe. 

The woik of the Cenlre covers both print end broadcasting and 
the development will build on exialing postgraduate couraea of 
one year in print, broadcasting and International options and the 
twelve week course in periodical joumeliam. At the seme time 
research activity will be expanded, 
ft Je hoped to allfact to the new post someone with pereonal 
experience as a Jouniallst who can view the media objectively 
and command respect of both those In the profession and those 
In academic cirdes. 

Salary will be within the professorial range. 

Further fnformatlon and application forma may be obtained 
from the Academic Registrar's Office. The City University, 
Norlhamplan Square. London, EC1V OHB. Tel; 01-253 4399, 
Ext. 3035. 

Closing date tar receipt of eppffcalkins 10th June, 1983, 




! 
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Strathclyde 

Department 

of^ucation 




M GLASGOW COLLEGE 
- of TECHNOLOGY 


. . Simon LBCTURiiR •a*- 
; IN 'FINANCE AN0AOCOUNTINQ 
: V' Salary ScBle: Eig,92»4tM11 (Bw £13,973) 






LECTURER 'A' 

IN MECHANICAL AND CIVIL ENfi|INEERIHa 

' Miify Sc^i ei,313-€13,126 (Bar £12,289) 
t8 gMwWJnCgn8buei BnTWi(iBlnB»:CrtdH^ 
eiCawiiuem^^ 

jPBfcHioB tefiM fiWN am irtabMRiifiwim OWcf, qtwgpEr CoIIrmr of 
T j g w alQBf, CgM Bb d ii RM RcMd, QInte 04 OBA OMiirbitt tSSR le 
lv he«AWfe^> bereturneTwIlMii 14 deye el Dm EppefScj tit 

unanumntm. t Miiiah, Oiiictar ei 8due*itoft 

.:yv':'MtVT^dHNic.p^ ■ ■ --J 

(n^^rB*adv«rtoemMi( 

mRCtPALLBC^RET^ENlOH 
leCTURERORADEH 
IN INFORM ATION TECHNQLOQY 

ApiAcalidM are 'hWlM (rwn wdHMMed etiginNni > with rroant 
lrnu8t|liVreneunricy/^^ aoipeii^nce. ThaM polls' arbe from a 
GovemiDOfri tpiualfvB Inlsfidsd fp esif^ prMwon fbi' 


ledinqlDgy. - 
The OivarimarK offera wndwi 
courses with an IndusUlil'c 
school, 


ihdrleoHnlotSft 
KUM radoardi 




oandliWes for Iha moro sonlOr posts wm be expecM to centillNita 10 the 
manBoarnsni of the Departmant and load a spoelalst group ta an area 
euCh asreMRich, MinUiA ilatocNi or BduoaUonai. innovatton. 
skiory WM ba In the ranee: 

principal LECnmBRi £12,789 fx 7M|^8pt 1 liidnlva . 

8E5WR LEOTURERiv; £11,007 

LBCTim BRADE III ' £7,889 {itlllMltJtW 


Tel: 01*928 8989^ Exi. 2366.' , , . / ' ' l. 

Comptetad appBcAtfon togw »o >>• mtalnad np laiar ihiaand ^hJne. 1963.. 




■ •; j .1 


Ji'. '>!«' 

I h' \.i„' ' ..I )i il*7. 


The Hatfield Polytechnic 

School of Engineering and 
Information Sciences 

Lecturing Posts - 
Lecturer II, 

Senior Lecturer 

The National Advisory Body for Local Authority Higher 
Education has approved an expansion of courses in 
Information technology at the Polytechnic. Applications 
are Invited from good Honours graduates to contribute to 
teaching and research activities In the areas of 
Computer Science or Engineering. 

Salary ranges; £7,101-C11,268; £10,419-E13,062. 
Application forms and further details from the 
Staffing Officer, The Hatfield Polytechnic, PO Box 
109, HatfMd, Herts ALIO 9AB. Tel: Hatfield 68100, 
Ext. 309. 

Please quote Ref; 629 
Closing date: 3 June 1983. 


DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTINQ 
AND FINANCE 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT/ 
DEMONSTRATOR 

(£S,355-es,5ea.£5,808-£6,039) 
ApplI(»Uon8 are Invited for a post to commence 1 st 
October, 1 983 wHhIn the above deportment lo 
undertake research (n the following area: 

A Study of Caah Plow Accounting- (Ref : B1 24) 

The pereon appotaled would be expected to reglater 
tar anigher research degree, and amuld already hold 
a good honoura degree In a relevant aubject. 

Further dalelle end form of application are 
available from the Staff Officer, Trent Polyteohnlo, 
Burton Street, Nottingham, NQ1 4BU.CIoatngdate 
3rd June, 1983. 

PQ LYT EC H N I C_djSJa 

imottiimghambh^hbhm 


Bristol Pcdyteohnlo .> 

. ■ . DaparCtinjM^d^uMnM^ 

tempo£vry 
LECTURER nySENlOR 
LECTURER IN 
INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 
-RefNoL/34 

^ A0pllcBtlarH ir« Invlwd for 
lh« uey« poal to taach Induat* 
lial on D«ar«a and 

BeCJHInhar NattanMi Cartin* . 
cata/Olpiom* eotirnai. 

« , CnnUldatR* abouid have a 
lagrtM or proTaiaronal qual* 
riaatloni bualiiMa . and 
Uowna «i4iarlaae« r«l«v«nt 
to tbb Aiov« Work, would ba 
on advantaaa. 

' Tha appolntmant la for ena 
mar' ^mjnonelna on 1 
Bantninbar ]9la and tarmtnat* 
Ins on 31 AusuaV leSd. 

(bar) — sia.aia per. annum. 

Tti* MB^intmaiiE will 

mad« on tna aBproprlaia a 

according to I'auvmnt prnvloua 
■■rvleo/oKpa^janaa;' .Xrraaroa* 
aion n?K« lii« Ul aenl* M wa 
SL aca 1 « M'lq accoManca wTui 


FOr furthor dawla and an 
MbplIcaMan torn, to taa ra- 
turnad tw 3 luna 188 
conWet tea paraonn 
■rtatol Polytaahola. 


WuWr* 

US. 


munfcntlona. 


i'..' ■ I ' I ■' ••■I., ■ . • 

■. Pxeltbnpjqlytaiobnio 
. ' ' .Oorapufeing 

.LECTUREttn/SSNIOR 
]!i£OTim£R: 
i. LECTORBR^ 

J^yilad r6r 
p.^Laeturai* 

p^^^-»aRi> 


FACULTY OF 
SCIENCE 

Oepartmantof 

Envlronmeittal 

Sdencei 

LECTURERII 

IN GEOLOGY 
(2 YEAR POST) 
(Silary:£6,8SE-ei1,D22 
(payawirdpsikling) 

AppDoatlone are Invited for 
the above post tenaUe tor 
hind yeara commendna 1st 
; Seplemtm, 196% 

The aucceadul candMate 
wHI be expected to teach on 
Honoura Degree oouraee 
eepedaliy Ittyear general 
mlneralo^/patrology ^ and 
more apecwieed. areas In 
2nd .and 3rd yeara. Re* 
aaeich Intoreata In Catbon- 
.ate Petrology will be advan- 
teoeoue. Higher degree la 
noimally eeaendal. 
Applloatfon terms tg be re- 
turned by 10th June, 1963 
can be obtained with furUwr 
pertteulara from the Pei^ 
eonnel, Officer. Plymouth 
. Pptyleohnlo... Drake Circus, 
^Wyn)outh.|?l^8AA 


Jjlvetpobl: • 

' Pplytadhmo. • 

" L^lbfary Sorvlcai 

LIBRARIAN 
IN CHARGE : 

46,.a7a-c>,.64a kar/- Nnnun, 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
AND BUSINESS STUDIES 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN BUSINESS STUDIES 

Thit new pod hu bean cnaied to (adiitAta and hnprova iinXt betMtn uh 
departmant and liKfuaby/Oonimaice. Spectat rasponstbllltlsa wtii Hduu uw 
aaidna up and aarvkXng of atudant ptaeamants. a/ranQina InduMrtal vWb lai 
atudanla and aiaA, amfaaaWing with taada lor raaaardi and coreuaanev in 
acUHIon tha auceaaaful candidata will ba a mambar of one oi iha depaitiMg 
teaetiino teama In tha amaa ol MarkaWig, goonoirVca, BuainoM PoiCv 
Induatrlal RelBliona. 

Appfloanta muai have a broad knowladga of Indusiry/tommafca and f« 
paraonal akila to llalM auceeaatully with managors at al ievsis. They giudd 
normally have a good degrea togetnar vdih aaverel yeara axperiefwa n Mw 
education, an appropriate buainaaa anvironmant. or bodt • 

Salary: £11,Mf^l3,2M (bar)-<18J)18 (under review) 

Cemplatad forma ahouM ba raluraad by 3rd June. 

DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY AND 
COMPANY ADMINISTRATION 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER IN LAW 

Raquirad to laach Buainaaa and/or Company Law on Profaaalonil and 
□Ipiafna couriaa with tha Dapartmant ol Aceeuntancy and Cornaw 
Aonlniatrallon. Teaching and/Or praotloal asqMflanoe la daalrafale. 

Tha auceaaaful candidaia nrill be auftabty qualiflad aeadamfoaJiy indw 
profeaalonally and will ba axpeeiad lo eonWbula to ihe davatepimerU of Owm 
aubjacl araaa wIIMn and ouuida tha dapartmam. 

Salary: Laelurar H £8,fl6e-C1 1,028 (under review) 

Senior Laeittrar £io,173-ei1.ee4 (bar)-C12,eie (under Mvlmi) 
Tha auceaaaful candidata wIB ba appoiniad le tha appropriate aalwy aiA 
according to aiparlanea and quaUfleafiona. 

Complalad lonna ahould ba ralumad by 17th June. 

ApalleaUon forma and further dataBa are available fiMi iha PaneriAd 
(Xnaar, (PapL THES), ShaMlald CHy PoMaehnlei Fttaalan equara, 
ShafflaM 81 2BB or by phoning 0742 2 qoii, bm. 337. 

ShaHlakI City Polylaehnie fa an Equal OpporiunMaa Smployar. 


City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 

Faculty of Ooclal Selancaa 
and Arta 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER 
APPLICATIONS 

<Ra*advarClaamant) 

Appiieanta ara tnvitad 
far a half of full-ttma poat 
from Saptarnber, IfiSS for 
a. parlod of two yaara In 
tha first Inatanea. 

Aoplleatlena ahould ba 
quariflad by tralnina and 
aapartenea and oapabla of 
davaloplng oomputlno 
knpwladaa In tha Social 
Solancaa and Aria and 
acalatlng ataif in the ap- 
plication of computino 
tachntquaa to taaahlna 
proarammas In thaae dlael* 
plinaa. 

Dapartmant of eoclolagy 
and Applied Social Studlaa 

LECTURER n (HALF 
OF PULL TIME) IN 
SOCIAL AND 
URBAN POLICY 

, Anpllcanta .ara Invltad 
for Iha above Ralf of rufl* 
tima aa»t and ahouin {>■ 
tai 


City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 
Faculty of tha Built 
Environment 

Dapartmant of 
Conatructlon and 
Survaylna 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN QUANTITY 
SURVEYING 


tima poat and ahould ba 

f anabia or taochlne Social 
atrav, with particular ra* 
raranea to naalth-rafatad 


Applldanta ahould ^ bi 
araciiiataa In Quantity Our* 
vaying andAir grorai* 
alonally qualiflad with •*- 
parlenca of praetloe^ and 

B rafarably aoma adura* 
lonal axparlanea. , 

The poat offara u 
opportunity for a dyiMwic 
quantity aurveyor to eoa- 
tribute to tha cMtlniiln| 
dovaloomant of the nica 
oealnnatad Centra for »■ 
eallsnea for Burvavliio 
education In tha. WUl 
hfldlaiida. 

Salary Saalat. Lecturer II 

ca.aaa - cit.o9a,.ii‘fi 
aonlor Laeturarr £10,173 
- £11.864 (bar point) 

Purthar particuiara ■"£ 
application form ito ba ff; 
turned by 3rd June 1803) 
from the Peracmnal 

•’.''■■■"SfE 

Parry Barr DlrmlmiliWV 


raranea to haalth-ralatad 
ceuraa and urban policy on 
a vacatlonal option and 


.pctology 
courae conqarnad wiln 


fl?i‘f*infaW5lTon*."‘' 

' ture that additional hours 
tor thla popi will bo avail* 

■ OlBa. • 

liriYf 

ClB.Sta p.a. pro rata. 

Further datalla and ap* 
pUcatl^oP forma <to be ra* 
Curnad by Vd June, 1983 
frcmi Tha Paraonnal orric* 
SiL'i .Blfmlngnam 

Polytachfllc, 'P' Block. 

, airWilnoham 


Preston Polyteohnlc 

Applicetlona ara Invltad la' 
Ijty tha poat of 

LECTURER n IN 

pouncs 

In tha divlalon of 

'll Sclanca, ncu]typfaaelol3ia 

• a. dial anti Humanitlaa. 

rar ,,, 

■fJ Tha paraon appolntad *Jj} 

ba raquirad to taka charca^ 
an IntrpdUGton' ^aaracjiavjj 
■p* couraa In Waoloalaa and aiji 

ra* tame pf aovarnmant ooa 

83 contTlbuta to. 

rio* aou/qe In poltUcal 

am pnllaaophy. 1^4 abi lity, iq 

ck, contribute to otliar arM a) 

.W taachlng In, tha DIvUIm m 

'.9l P^ltlcal Sdanra will ba ■« 

HS advantaaa. 


m :: 

grpundinnti' aqparianca.. 


tri«r. CilJf 


.)K)o!‘13p/Bai 


ba. an Advan 


UOtd-. ttareranaa 


North StaNordahtre 
Polytechnic 

Department of Law 

LECTURER II 
INLAW 
£6.8Ba-£i'i;oaa 

Vai, 


FprSiiteand 

Wanted 


The appointment la a ta»j 

SSK^SmiSY oYy’fflW 


nai orrioa. 


Courses 


. UtUvraaltynY 
HuU ' 

pourmrc/^bg 
STUDENTSHIPS 
' MSo INHEAUH 

ADMpnSTRATION 

J hia' oriorVa^ 
raa providab for 
vanead -atudy of the pr8«,^ 
tiaa and Upirtaa.i of Hi*'/,” 






' . • ..I. I vat, emp aumravr, .-jm, 

r SrWf^.ll^BthO- ?Or- .1.- yaop- 1 ..n. 1 , .abllcatlpl! 






> Dbtailaijand/- •Wl‘;^*tRa 
fprtna avkllpbla from tn> 
.Courae ' DiraOtor . In*t|tb*,; 
for ,HaaYt1i' 

.verpl ty .of Hull »■ HUo 

" J - 
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Secondary Education 


ST PAUL’S SCHOOL 
Lonsdale Road, Barnes, London SW13 9JT 
Tel; 01-748 9162 

Promotion h»s created a vacancy for a graduate to teach 


PHYSICS 


up to university scholnrshlp level lo start in September 1983 or 
January 1934. 

St Paul's salary scale. If necessary, help with accommodation 
available. 

For children of establiahed members of staff, free education is 
available at St Paul’s School, Colet Coun or St Paul's Olrls' 
School. 

AppUcstloni giving ItiU detalla of quallOcatlona and Ihe names of 
(wo rcCercca should be sent si soon as possible lo the High 
Master, from whom hirther details may be obtained. 


Colleges of Higher Education 


Harrow College of 
Higher Education 

FACULTY OF 
SCIENCE & 
TECHNOLOGY 


and, (dealty, have. obtained a. toapher'B fluSlifjcgtjon. 

LECTURER GRADE I 
In COMPUTER PROGRAMMING 

Apoljoants ahould have a minimum of 2 years programhiing 
eimeflenoe; commardal programming exparlenca would bs an 
atwantaga. The person appointed will be-requirsd to undartaka 
soma rsTevant Isaching dutlsa. 

LECTURER GRADE II 
In INSTRUMENTATION AND CONTROL 

AppUoants should poasasa recant exparlBnca In relevant 
tnodsm dw industrial tsi^nology indudlng RoboUcs end/or 
Computer C^trol. The leaching programme will Include Higher 
TEC Instrumentation and Control. 

LECTURER GRADE I 
In ELECTRONICS 

Apptteanls should have quelifloaNons and experience In 
' . piwronlca and wlH teach both craft and TEC courses. 
Mlcroeleoironlos experience vrill be an advantage. 

lecturer 11 

In BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 

The auoceesful oandldate will be required to teach eome of the 
EPWdflQl : . ’ 

Certtftoate; Higher Cerllflcatee In Applied Oology and 
■ Msdtoat Laboratoiy Subieeta FIML8: QCE 'A' Biology and ’A 
’ Human Btolom. . 

, Anree in whton expertise would be valuable are; bldonemletryi 
immunology, physiology, medteal laboratoiy 
; , oiKlpiipeg end Inetnimenlailon. 

•'**:*. 

'Lecturer I 

.CHEMISTRY/BIOCHEMISTRY 

JwLWreon appointed will loach Chemisliy In QpE 'A' level end 
;■ I1S-®**1**^ eouroee and Btoohemietry In TEC Higher 
.. g^^Mee In Applied Btolo^ and Medical Laboratoiy 

• SlS^ Jo contflbule to PIML8 and other courses In the neWe of 
r gM.. Chemistry, Medloal Laboratory spoolalitles. : 0 r 
‘ }• ' SJ^VWlon yrould be an advantage. 

.;.-<^?*-^ta,are available from' let September, 1983. 

Lifui;9ri ES<355...£9 967 db ) + London ^ 

W8lghllnQ£93flp8 

appHcallon torma are 
l:®. pliable and Should be returned within 14 days 
i-'f. . appearance of this advertisement to the 

^ Harrow College of Higher Educatton, 

•''i Harrow, Middlesex HA1 3TP. Tel. 


Harrow, Middlesex HA1 3TP. Tel 

J an Equal Opportunities Employer 


• •• . 

• i.i ; 



Tha Nauonal inaiitule for Highar Educaiior*. Lnnenck, Iraland 
IS a youny and dynamic taetindogical umveisity, and has 
alraady gsinad widespread recoemilon for iis contnbuiion lo 
Ihe countiY'e induelnal dovelopmeni The institute is In a meior 
expansion phase which wiU double ihe lenge ot loborauiuBs 
and speclalisr busineia racllihea. These posts aie an important 
pert of new initiatlvea In elocironic and computei enBineenng. 
building on the success of ihe existing department of thirty 
Boademic staff. 

ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING/ 
COMMUNICATION ENGINEERING/ 
COMPUTER ENGINEERING 

SENIOR LECTURER / LECTURER / 
ASSISTANT LECTURER 

ELECTRONIC ENQINEERINQ: Prelsrencs will bs given lo 
candidates wiih expenence and research inieresta m aieas 
such ae analogue and digital circuit design, power electionics 
and CAD ol sractronlc citcuits 

COMMUNICATION ENGINEERING: Preference will ba 
given to candidates with experience and resaarch interasls in 
eraas auch ss digital signal processing pattern recognition, 
image piDceeeing, tihers and aalimailon theory. 

COMPUTER ENGINEERING: Preference will be given to 
cenrfidstet with experience end research Inteieits in areas 
such as eomputsr networks, muUi-procassor syttems. 
opsrstino lystems language procasiors. computer graphics 
and data bssee. 

Condidalai for those posts'muat hava a higher degree in an 
appropriate diacipline, pielarably at doctorate Iml end 
proferably with ■Ignineani Indualrial experience either through 
consullancv. raaearcK development or induairiel employment. 
Holders el eanior poal& with eultable quallficetiona and 
experience may become allglbla for aponaoied resaarch 
pr^aiorahips as lhasa baeome availabta 

6ALARV SCALES: 

SENIOR LEaURER IRCt4.Eie • IR£t9.178 p-s. 

LECTURER IRC1 2.458 • IR£1 7,389 p.a 

ASSISTANT LECTURER ... IRC 6.761 • IRC11.936 p.a. 

ApplleetlM meterial. avellable from tha Personnel OHIea. 
The NetlonM liHtiiuts for Higher EdueMlen, Umariolt 
X to he eompleted and returned by y 

30th June. 1983. yU 



the College 
pfRipon&York 
Stjohn 


LECTURERS ORAde ll/SENIOR LECTURERS 
{£6,855-£1 2,81 6 undor review) 

AppUcallone are Invited, frem well-quBlIfled leachere, with recem 
eohool remrfence, tor the fbllowina poete li < ble Church of 
’ England Cotlsge of Higher Education. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

The suoceasful candidates will be based on the RIpon Campus 
and contribute particulBrIy to courses In Language arid Reading 
at both InillBl and In-service levels. „ 

The ability to work as one of B team le eeeentlal and experience 
of ootlBboraHve work in developing the Infontyrlmary school 
ourrioulum will be an edvantege. 

There le a epeclally designedlanguage and Reading Cenlre on 
oBmpue. 

SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Initial, In-eervtoe and pdAgraduBlecourees. A baekgreund for 
work with younger children Is preterred and toe ability tooffer a 
contribution to work outside the epedel needs area will be an 


A lively eM enihudaetle approach to working with students le 
eeeenllBl. The tutor apiMinted WIB be based on the RIpon 
Campus but wIN also m required to contribute lo oourese on the 

l^ere le aioi% College/1.. E - A, Special Needs Cenlre on the York 
Campus vmloh Is used by teachers and, Increasingly, by other 
prelesetona] workers, voluntsiy bodies and parents. 

Further defalls and epplioatiph toims may be obtained from: The 
Principal, College of fflpon and York St. JnhnJLort Mayor's,^ 
WsIkT^rk Yw TEX to whom completed appncatlona should be 
eubmilted to arrive ndt laierthan Monday 13(h June, 1983. 


Ealitag College of 
Higher Bduoatlon 
school of^LaW and Socl.l 

LI IN LAW I ] 

■ionaf 

■ rSP^'E 

, raquirad 

ThB poat- la tfngbla from . to Moch 

lat Boptepibar 1983. BBdCoui 


LpSainie Union , 
CoUege of Higher 
I Haucatlon 
TheAyniue ' 
Sbuthamptoh 809 6HB 
. Telephone 28761 .- 

LECTURERlUh 

BIOLOGY 


LlsaSn W.i.ntin.,. 


Tamn.orarv Pari - Time 
(SDwI^acturar ll'ln Blolooir 
roqulrad for BeptembaC 198B 
tO 'taoch In all roitr yeara at 
BBd Courae ..imaraat In Ecolo* 
.ay .aiMntlali recant achool. 
axparlancn an advantuea. 

M ila from Prjnclpal’a 
ry at above oddiwaa. HB 


WEST LONDON INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
in 

ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

Applicfltionsare invited from suitably qualincd 
CBtmidBUs for aone-year tempoxary 
L^lureship in English Literature to commence 
on laiSeptemher, 1983. 

The teachingdmiesof this post include second 
and third year D AIHons) University of London 
courses in Renaissance andTwenticth-Century 
Lileralure. 

Salary will be on the Burnham FE scale for the 
Lecturcrllgrade. 

Job descriptionsBnd application form maybe 
obtained by telephoning 01-568 8741, Ext. 223 
orby writlnjB to Asst. Pnnr^ai I Academic 
Stafi), WLtHE, Borough fCoad, Isleworth, 
Middx. TW7 SDU. Completed forms should be 
retuened to arrive not later than 28tl\ May . 1983. 

WEST LONDON INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


C am bridges hi re 

• College of Arts and 

Technology 
LECTURER I IN 
MATHEMATICS (2 
POSTS) 

tlaqulratl rar Bnptamber 
or ■■ aaon ■■ pnaalbla 
llieraaftar to Join the 
Mathematical Belsncaa 
■tnrr. Candldataa ahould 
have a good honours da* 
greo Jn Mathematica. An 
ability In other maihema* 
tlual aclance areas, parti- 
cularly atntlatica, would 
ha an advantgea. 

Salary acaie: £S,'S95 - 

£0.987. eeartinq point da- 
pandant upon quiilirica- 
tlone and aaperlorn'o. 

LECTURER 11 IN 
STATISTICS 

Requlrad for Baptambar 
or . at aoon a* ooMlbla 
theraurter to loin th« 
MnthQmnklcnl Salencea 

• tarr. CnntlldBiaa ahould 
have a oood honoura da- 
greo In Btaklatics or 

. Mothomotlea. .. Peat*qual- 

-y: 

an atfvantqea. 


Research 
& Studentships 
continued 


University of 
WarwlcK 

Microntiolyala of Mainriala 
uaing Synchrotron 
Radiation with 8), all 
Limited (Thornton 
Uaaaarch Central 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIP 

Applleatlnne are invtred 
for n llirea yeur BERC 
'CASE' raaasrch etn- 


dantahlp_ln the Depart* 
mant or Siiolnaerlna under 
Iha aupervfaioii of Dr D. 
K. Bowen. Tha National 

Bviiehrotroii IlgcUatlen 

Boiirco ut BERC Daraabury 
Laborntoi'y will ba ueed 


mvt. 

rpendont upon .) 
ona iiid.exporla 


. .Daiolle. an’d_- application 
rorma 'rroha Head of- Da* 
Rartmgnt : or Bo/anea. 

fe‘Tt...‘irnr.WT. 

^T^l. Cloaing ’ date 


Research 
& Studentships 


The University of 
Sussex 
RESEARCH 
FELLOW IN URBAN 
STUDIES 

In tha School Of Cultural 
and Community Studlaa 
for I Vh yeara From 
Septeqibar 1883, to warh. 
on an' SBRC funciad pro* 
jaci entitled 'Houao Build* 
Ine In Waatarn^Burop 0 : a 
Comparative Stuefy',' A 
eentral . obJactIVa of the 


copy, involving tli# da* 
aeole:’ 3s. BBd- , - par?ft7nAl ’t«i^n/qt^^ anti 

^»&Yo'r d‘p. 


'Other matariale connaBtad 
.with anerair proaneecine 
and aupoly..' Canqldatea 
ahould bn U.K.. .^tuena 
and •hold a rirat' or upper 
*aaoond 'claaa honoura da- 
aroa In ■ phyalcal aclarrne 
or englnaering aubjart. 


englnaering aubJnrt. 
Application rorma from 
Iha Academic Itaglatrar, 


eentral . objective of the 
project la to explain : the 
daellne ef hquaebuildlng In 
n number • qt , Burupean 


Unlveraltv . of yVBPwIuk. 
Coventry CV4 7A1— - HId 


The Dartington 
Social Research Unit 
SOCIAL 

PSYCHOLOGIST 

An opportunity to Join e 
amell reanerch teem etudy* 
Ing aervicee for deprived 
and delinquent young peo- 
ple. Current . work ex- 
aminee Ifnke between chfl* 
dren in rare and .trrelr 
famlllaa, . ehIJdran'a horAea 
and foaterlno braakdoivna. 

Arrpileanta ahould be In* 
teraated In the Interaction 
between children, brofea* 
aional aarvlaea amt rami* 
Ilaa arid ahould heva aoine 
■tatlatlcol axpertiae. 

'The poet- I* oh,a'6-yaar 


countrlaTa, 

applicant 


Tha. ‘auecegafui 
aliouid ba In* 


tareatad In hoiiainn from a 

E ollttcal perapactlva and 
a prepared to enrry out 


DHSS. ' Trutlaf aarary.. win 
be on Unlyaraily. Rejaarfh ' 

baaed pt Darlington- and la 

S ort of Drlaeol UnfverHity. 

ehool of Applied Social 
Studies. 


doak raaaarch and conduct 
Intervlawa both In thla 
country and abroad. A 
workfns knowledge Of 
rprelgn lanauages (enpe* 
dally Pranen and/or Ger- 
man). would bo en advan- 


Purther iletalla end rtp* 
plication forme from: 
spencer Mlllham, Direc- 
tor, Dartington Social Re* 
oar&h unit. nartingbpn 


Salary:. .C6.37S {bottom 
point or. Knaeorch and 
An^lo^^ua Faculty salary 

PurtlieT partlculora and 
application form, raturn- 
abre by 13th June 1983, 
from the Paraonnel Office, 
SgxaeK Hbuaa, UnJvarelty 

Vlvlnnl quoting ref 788/ 

Tri- . ... HI O; 


Edinburgh. 1/tiiverstty 

.' Brlenca eiudla't Unit 

postgraduate 

STUDENTSHIPS 

Avaltnbiti' for rageoriili In 
aoclal and ntatorloal 
aaaecta ' or . aelbnee and 
technology, ._ mcludliig 
Apprapyrate TeclinolDoy 
for ^fbo. ' Third :. WorlST 
.Further datplle from: 
aacrotary, .Science atudlee 
Unit. 34 .'BucCleueh IMBce. 
Bdlnburgh BH8 BJT. Hid 


Totnea, -Deynn 


University of 
Cambridge . * 

' ' Departtnant of Land 

Economy - 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

' Applleakloiie nre Invited 

.. ^undatlort on U.K, lioub* 
Inn policy' and .(He lioitsliiB, 
■market 'In the 'leBOa; AD-! 
pllconta .Blieuld have, or 
expect to obtain.' .a goM 
eocinl aolenee degree, in-, 
eluding aome troliilna in 
eeonomlee, atailatlce: and 
pompiitinp.. Two Vaiir pogi 
commenonig October 1983. 

• aelary acele ■ .CB.T40— 

Cf.BBA (under- revlewi. 

IQ June 

. _ Applleetlons to Dr- 
Chrletlne^^ ^ VYhltebead. 

.- Dept. Land Bcondiny., 18 
' Sllvar Street, Csmbricloe 
COS BEP. ufo 
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Research and Studentships continued 



AduJt Education 


Workers* Eduoational 
AsBOclatloii 
East Midland District 

b( 9 ^ aratfuatM and mual lie 
: «lilii La-ahow proveo draS- 

B lalnj ability, «• waO 
■Vina had l■■e^lna m»~ 
perianea in « aubJacCfa) 
to adult 


invltap anplicntlana from 
tMchara and lacturorn to 
Join Its alavanth intarnn* 
tionoi Snmlnnr at Bt> 
Edmund Hall. Oxfoed, 
lat — 6tli Auguat, 1BB3, 
A dlailiigulalied proup of 
■ paakara will talk about 
■oma of the Droblama 
which ealut batwaon tha 
countrlaa of waatern 
Europe and North Amer- 
ICO and particjpnnta will 
have ample opportunity, 
to ralaa ihelr own <iuaa>i 
tiona wItVi both apaakara) 
and parllclpanta froml 
other cotinfrlaa. Total, 
coat trull board, fliiinlal 
room 111 Collnae) Clad. 

} No Inereeae on 1982 
• ai. Apply T.E.A.M.. 7. 

Cloaa. Exatar. 
BX1 I EE. Hadi 


Personal 


SAVE THE CHnJ)REN 

iBoimnl^ modi^dng itiChlld CsM (UK) siructun fn Older to 


fdlowirig foiv challen^ appointments Applicants shouM 
be pratedonal^ qualded In Ediicailon, SodalWExh, HeaMi 
or Youth and Communt^ Wsrk and have experience in the 
(1^ and hi the aupeivWon and support of st^ 

Divisional Director - 
North of England 

Divisional Director - 
Soudk of England 

Accountable to the Deputy Director of Child Care, the 
DMskind [Xrectoffi wlO be pert of file Senior Management 
Team wMch has ccqxMBte responAllfly the work of SCF 
In the d K. th^. win be resporaiUe for managing and 
devdqalnetiw work within their leSoa negottatlnggnnt-dd 
and llaUng urilh local authoritiea and other vohintaiy 
oiganbatlons. 

Starting ealawivUl bearouiid 
02, 000 pliie car. 


Principal Officer^ 
North of inland 

Principal Officer- Scotland 

The Princ4»l OfBce»u/UI be accountable to^ and deputise 


lespondblSV ^ Oie managsmeht and development of 
sdected projects. 

SdarffivlU be linked to NJC ccalc 
POl points 36^9 plus car. 

For further Informallon and apidIcatkMi form please contact 
Leonie Lonton, Penonnd SCF, Maiv 

Datchdor Hou^ 17. Grove Lane, Camberwell, 

London SE5 8RD. 

Infornia] telephone enquiries welcomed by Alison Devlea, 
Re^mal Dhedor Chrid Care - Scotland, for the Prindpel 
Oftoer-ScoUandpoalonEdlnbiu^ (031)2256^: and 
by Mdse Whfdam, DepuVDinetor Child on 
01-703 5400 to Ihe otha poeiE 

Cloelng date for returned appficatlons 
6th June 1983, 

Y Save the Children 



perianea la 
■ppraprlaio 
adiicalloa. 


dundant? Looking for a 
new lobi. 


Hei^fovdflhire 
Careers Service 

SENIOR STUDENT 
CAREERS ADVISER 




Colleges of Further 
Education continued 


, The aalary acala (curwBt. 
Iinuail rlBlag to £11,029 


linuai) rlBlag to £11,029 
• ojtap' 8 yoara on tha- nor- 
in«| moBiinuin, Thy atart- 
' 'riapand on 

: nuBliricanana.-. and .axparl' 
. anaa.' • . i . , 

' oaftlaaiai* ,&nd 


wan t, 

:>Va. apeclallae In aduaa- 
tlon. tralnino. admtnia-. 

• t^aVl' lavala • In . «ha UK 
and avoraaga.. 


: Flnohalir War'tGPy 6lo%: . Tr”*“Krk* 

tog data « 


AdmlnlstFation 


.r.- ; v- 


POD I£9.«t7 - 910.746 

POLYTECHNIC 
. Appiteatiana.ara invltad 
from^quBliflad and aapa^ 
an«ad Caraaya Offlaara for . 
thia.poat* wiilah haa bt' ‘ 
com* vacant- rolloWIna tha 
appplptmant ef tha pra> 
enf holder to'a Unlvardit 
>at. Prafaranee . will b 
iVan . td .oraddatea wit 
anoWledoa of . eoparlenaa 
of ', aelanea . or loannoloey. 
An eaaantlal oar. uaar alTo< 
wanca and.:gaa|atanea with' 
ramovel. anoT. raaettramant- 
oxponaae payable - whara' 

, appropflpta. 

co;tti*"cSKS5' 

Oaeor foT . raturn two, 
' waaka- aftar ' tliO appa«r. - 
onaa of ifila advartf Hil ■ 


. ; Inner London 
Education Authority 
London Gollegp of 

PurAituriB ' 

1 . ' 

SENIOR lecturer 
V IN textile 
'FURNISBINQS 

Thlf la a aanlor 

nlihlno and inter 
algn eoncarnad. w 
•■on, draft and InduatfT In 

•1 yu&,vS”' nnd 

IU*«®i5L**n' Wa ara ^poh 
Uis. «9r iomaona- -with i 



FURTHER EDUCATION UNIT 

The FEU, which Is an advisory, intelligence and development 
- body for further edneation, r^ulros from S«pieinber.l933: . 




Cdlleges.df 
Further Education 


vaiOncasUty 

. ...1 ; OfmnrilnCKUt|ro|wda^n,ubdeKtnil.owrBli.dij^^ti^ 


- and alanifl 

*"5 M'ordinala the 
work of . aavaral aaetlona 
ablvlng fuU-tlma and pari? 

aoroaa the cojlaaa., 
TaBchlna aXMrlanaa la not 
rnis . poat la 
avaiiv>Jl_rrom 1a(9aptan,. . 


TaBchl 

aaaant 

_ ealary: Oi 


**i,Sd* IPlva £B89 ^nnar 


, London aIiowi 

l,"u"allfi?X„Sf»’” 

and akparlancS 




ijie ci^;opiceL "r":;: • 

^AppUwuoU .eduieoUon 

Bod^-hdniji'g and Kaye devffldriinp lnid<eitecr:' 

yocaltp^l education Ygr adults In ciAplolnowni. Th^ must have 
. ' bad 'mshigdtAcat e^jierienee to .enable Unm tq* giude.ind' : 
■ cb’iordiiiale the .iciMtiei ol p'lei^dxal nqiw6ilc,'«md.M) Ijabe 
' . with other agflnefea..' Frofeasional,' laditSctsl' 6^ '.ob^e^d 
. raperieiiM tt s^ dedrablo. The Doveio^iment OlHcdr iyill'be. - 
. bJised ih .London, byi Mine travel MU be iovolveiil. - 
. Salaiy range £lXl3W17il6S‘;: . " . : • ' ’ 

: (inclw^g £1,22(1 per BhnUm Ldndon Wdghting)!. f 
The appothtnicnl ^n . bo ,'for' q peiipd of .lhrec yrars. 
SecfinwMril ' from n'. pitferred but -idlher' 

.• erraagcirienU'-aro priuible. • | v.V 

' Appllcajloa ^nu arid Itartilier InRiiMaOon'iBra miydlbnte ftidriii 
The Chief OfOml FkU, kUsabaUi Uopaei ;York Roailii LoMonr 
SBI 7PH (Telt 01-928 n22. Slit- 24l(M^ 

CloSiiig date, for receipt Of toniplded appli.tialiqa toms is 3rd -' 
June, J983J v v, . J. ' 





Strathclyde 
Department 
of Education 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

GLASGOW COLLEGE OF 
BUILDING & PRINTING 

Applications are Invited for the post of 

DEPUTE 

PRINCIPAL 

of this major Further Education College located mainly in Ihe 
city centre. The college offers a wide range oi couraM from 
degiae to craft level tor those in or preparing (or Uie 
construotlon, printing and associated induslrlea and 
professions. The duties of the post Involve eharing In Ihe 
adminisirallon and overall direction of Ihe College Milch has an 
academic esiabllshmeni of over 200 alaff . 



St. Oodrlfl’a College 
Hampstead 

St Oadrltf'a Collaga In* 
vltaa appllcatlona for tha 
fallowing appolntmanta: 

FULL-TIME 
TEACHER OF 
SECRETARIAL 
SUBJECTS 

Applloanta ahould hava 
exparlanea In taachlng 
commarelal aubjaeta In- 
cluding ahprthand, typa- 
wrftlng and aaeratarlal 
praetloa. 

PART-TIME 
LECTURERS IN 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

Apalleanta ahould ha' 
abla 1o offar ona or more 
of tha rollowlna aufajaeta: 
Aceountanay, Communlca 

ment, fitailatlaa, * 

,?A*9*f. writing 

Kg."- 


Overseas 


bft'WSft'. 

r tha rolfc 


Avallabla again. Tha 
saeond Edition of . , • 

SYSTEMS OF 
HIGHER 
EDUCATION: 
Canada 

by Edward Shaffiald, 

f lunaan D, Campball. 
ray Holmaa, B. B, kym- 
llMB and Jamaa h.; 
Whitalaw . 


twalva atudlaa of ayaiama 
of highar aduaatJon aiM>n* 

•eWeS' Kj '■feWeiiissa 

Oavelopmant, 


Overseas continued 







dURQNhl-ANO INBTITUra OF. TBCHNOLpQY 

BRISBANE - AUSTRALIA 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

th^ Deputy Director will be responsible to tHe Oirectof . 
tor particular aapecta of the Institute's academic 
adminlatriition. arid will act In the capacity of Prlridpal 
Officer .dtjrlng the Dlreotor’a.^jeence. ^ 

Eesantiei quailfloatlona for appolntiriant are pdesesaldn 
of a higher degree, damonetratod experience and ability 
.I'in aoddemjb ftdmlnlatrktlori, aubatandal contribution to 
' purr|Glilum development at terUafy education level dnd a 
wide kn^l^a. of modem trebd^.lp hlgHer eclucailon. ’ 

' The Jnaiitute Was e^Ilehed In 1933 oh a site clblse to; 

; Im cehtral^ bualnese district lif .Brisbane. As e mul- 

Maetefs: degtoe ISvelj within the Sohobie of Applied 
V Sclerice, , Sullt Environment; BuelnweV^ Studies, ; 
j. Engineering, Health, spiepw^^^ 3tudli^, and 

Law, In 19^ toe IPstHuto h^ a total enmirnent of 7,60^ 

;.'$ti|(|elnt8,. ' '• ' ; 

salary, of $A49tl99 perahnunt- 
iV^PjSaUM9 8todi ;eiiqulHes- wHl be treated' jn '^ 

• gpplldeiHje. Ertquirtea itof ahould be 

’;;,:tfiW.ledito the per^nnel Officer, Q.I.T.. ai the eddreea 

:::8h^ijeiqw;;'-''/ 

' ' A .^mpreh^lve' 

CUmclJlIlPil >,f *hma- 


:/to. iwiiiuiw or;.|8cnnQoay,-.'««N'ir' 

JB'islwte ■: QUeftrislarid,;,:. Australia, • i4000 ■ dK 
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Overseas cont 


University 
of Zululand 


RAYS OF EDUCATION 
INASUNNYCOUNTRY 



The University Of Zululand Is a young 
dsveloptng university In South Africa. 

It Is sHuetad In the ecenlc landscape of 
EmpsngenI which Is near Durban, the 
famous coastal holiday dty In the province 
of Natal. Join our lecturing staff and grow 
with us. 

Applications are Invited from suitably 
quBitfled and experienced persons tor 
appointment to the foliowing posts: 

TEACHING 

FACULTY OF ARTS 

DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMUNICATION SCIENCE 
Professor and Head 
DEPARTMENT 
OF GEOGRAPHY 
Professor and Head 
DEPARTMENT 
OF HISTORY. 

Professor and Head 
DEPARTMENT OF 
UBRARY SCIENCE 
Professor and Head 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Professor and Head 

FACULTY OF 
ECONOMICS AND 
POLmCAL SCIENCES 

DEPARTMENT OF 
BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
Professor and Head 
Professor 
DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMICS 
Senior Lecturer 

FACULTY 

OF SCIENCE 

DEPARTMENT OF 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS 

Professor and Head 

Closing date tor eppllcatlons is 17th June, 
1963, 

Please telephone 01-235 3570 tor an 
application torm. 


llBlversHy of 
■ Malawi 

. Ualvaralty orriea 

STAFF VACANCIES: 
CHANCELLOR 
COLLEGE 

..^bllBattona ara Invltad 

SSW.3J'J5^,,.'“r5iia5,? 

JARa. O’ conatltueni Collage 
Unlvorally of 

UvFarimont of Bconomlea 

I^CTURBR/SENIOR 
-READER (8 Poets) 

' > ahould have 
ir.fBod poatgrBilunta quel 
• Boonomica 

rolavont ax- 
■ueePaaful 
be oxpaaiod 
at loaak two of 

6 conpmlo“‘(fta 

iSs' BFJiBganiant Aceount 
t aaononilca 

B60 


luniT 


Western Australian 
Institute of Technology 


WR-ifcar 



: .Hmiey 


aglpnal 


. ^Martment or BdUootion 

V8CWREB/BBNIOB 

•: ieif-ECTURBR/ 

;RBAD]ER (8 Ppete) 

• 1 pp«- 

- Ip/aOiap ISfivt** 


Tenured Appointment 

SENIOR LECTURER 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited tor the above appointment from 
experience ^11 engineere wtth a higher degree. 

This Is a senior post and toe person appointed will be 
expected to provide strong leadership and promote 
research In the structural engineering section of the 
School of Civil Engineering. Preference wl I be given to a 
candidate whose Inleresta lie principally Iri the modem 
analysle of structures although toe appointee will be 
expected to teaoh design. A good relevant Industrial 
professional background would be a particular 
advantage. Teaching experience and aproven research 
rocoixJ e?e desirableTiut no! eeaentlal. Tjje.^hopl offers 
separate four-year B.Eng courses In C vll Engineering 
and^Cbnetruotlon Enolneering, also Maaters Degree 
programmes, (Ref 634A) 

hmly.piui Moliimw «»i mnovti 

^ alMMMimlllin. .-..J 


yiwtesM •> IT V' j 

WonwUen mijr „4 ^ meb. 
Whan appMre plMW (|wi® (W. cedt hbb. 


\ 'rfmatS ^^88'"yi:.***®*urBr 


Conferences & Seminars continued 




(or .8—4 


• .’ •saWt..-. a 

■ Pbrt* 


' Mndtd.t. . 




VOLUNTEERS IN MUSEUMS 4^1. 

a GALLEHIK PROJECT ■ y ! ^ 

TWO ONE-DAY 
CONFERENCES 

to dfeoiss the preilmlnaiy Mngsof m^ ^^ , 

Of volunteers Museums and Galtetlee ty 

Centre and the Museums ajid Galleries Cprnmisslon. , 

The programiiiee each day, will be the me* 

. 13th June at King’s Manor, Y^' •. . . 

16th June at NCVO, Bedford . . j_j.' 

For details ol venues arid P S ■ 
Mattingly, The Volunteer Centre, 29 leaer Wngs, ^ 

Beritoamsted, Herts. ; 


The Centre for 
Computer Studies 
Ngee Ann Polytechnic^^ 
Singapore ^ 

Director: Rodney Shaw MA BSc CEng FBCS FIMA 

Two ACADEMIC STAFF are required for September 
1983. or an earlier date if desired, to support the 
continuing development of the CENTRE FOR 
COMPUTER STUDIES which was eatabllshed In 
September 1982 within Ngee Ann Polytechnic, 
Singapore. The Centre's principal function is to 
provide a HNO in Computer Studies course with an 
annual intake of 200 students. 

Duties and Quallfioatlone 
Candidates ahould be capable of lecturing at HND 
level and able to offer one or both of the following 
specialist areas: 

Programming using Gobol 
Syiteme Analysie and Design 
Candidates should be academically well-qualified with 
appropriate professionel and lecturing experience. 
Terms and Conditions of Service 
A generous package of salary plus allowancee. 
Including accommodation and children's schooling, 
will be negotiated with each successful candidate. 
Contracts will be initially for two or Ihree year periods 
of appointment. Salaries up to £20,000 per annum ' 
are available for senior staff appolntmente. 
Applloatlona 

Further perllculere of the posts and application forma 
may be obtained by telephoning 01-680 6572, 
extension 41, or writing to Oversees Educational 
Appointments Department. The Britlah Council, 

90*91 Tottenham Court Road, London W1P ODT. 
quoting reference 83 A 132-133. The dosing date for 
applications Is 3 June 1983 with Interviews taking 
place In London during the middle of June. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 
KING SAUD UNIVERSITY 
RIYADH, SAUDI ARABIA 

GRADUATE STUDIES 
CONSULTANTS 

Applloatlona from PhD holders With at iea^ five . 
years experience; are Invited for one ye!ar' 
renewable posts as Graduate Studies Consultehte 
In Basic Agricultural Engineering, and Uberal, 
Educational and Adrninistratfve Sciences. 

Benefits include: tax free salary, free furnished 
accommodation end medical facliltiesi paid annual 
leave, monthly transport allowance, terminal 
gratuity and free round trip tickets for Incumbent 
and family. 

Applications, including address and telephone 
numbers, should be eent as soon as possible 
together with photocopies of academic/experience 
certiffcatee to: 

The Dean, 

Graduate School, 

King Saud Univereity, 

PO Box 1241. 

. Riyadh, ■ 

Saudi Arabia . 

Only successful lappllcants will be notified. : 


McMaater University 

: ^NQINEERiNG 

'Ttifl Faviilty'of Enainaor.i 
Jna Invll^a recant or new 
doctoral nraduaiaa In nil 
riaids anflinaerlnq nnd 
lad ' aclanca to bn 
■tea for nomi 
by McMagtar Un 
for HBBRC (Nati.rnl 
I and Snalnearir. 

U”it /*Vrafty“ "ReaearSr '• Fe I - 
lowlhipa. Nomlnaaa qiuat 
ba .Canadian ' cltfanna or 
' pormpnent reald«nia.„,auo-| 
. oeaarul ' nomlnaaa will be 


Ma./?S?“Vt-Tay 

-nomlnaoa wMi; ba axoectad 
to daveta the majoytt 
. thaiV tfrno^Jo raaearen 
aome taachlnn. .and aU. 
vlaa~ araduato . alurianta. 
Riaumea. Ineludlnn tha 
natuaa' PI tliraa rararaea 

"froafi 

Ontario- ' 


Research & 
Studentships .cont 


Univek'Sttybf 
• . Bath , 

Hiatory Of Science and 
Technology 

RESEARCH ' 
STUDENTSHIP , 

. '‘Bolenrb,. taniinotom, and 
induairy Id yfctQrtitn Drftein?’ 

Appllvahona ', ard' Invited 
from Uioea fnbereated , 
aapeeia.oT tho Jnleractlon 
■ iy|ji|idini] 

9h 




Appllcunta ahoul'd 
looa drat daeree,' m 


COPY 

FOR 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERHSE- 

MENTS 


NTHE 

YHES 


SHOULD 

M 

NOT 

LATER 

THAN 


MONDAY 

PRECEDING 


of acianCoAechnalogy. aaafair 
accuiomle hlalory. or one t»T 
the natural acleneai. For- 
further,, larormallon . pleaeo 
ee tbs Dr. d; C. DMdlnn. 
itiae and Sonial Sqjen- 
IvaraTty of Bath. Bath- 




Publication 


ti;v»i-]e»i-.».«,r-.T .T-iHh 4 





I 









THE TIMES HIGHER EHUCATION SUPPLEMENT 



Monday 


A somewhat feverish start to the u*eek. 
A Bank Holiday Monday but still there 
is an air of ‘*high anxiety" to contend 
with. Must hurry and finish marking 
those dissertations before (he lunch 
guests arrive. No excuses when tomor- 
row I have to double mark with 
colleagues. We're already getting close 
to the deadline for sending work to the 
externals. Still, difficult to fit every- 
thing in: making up lectures and semi- 
nars which never took place last term 
due 10 the occupation. 1 somehow get 
the years mixed up and begin to think I 
am back in the seventies again . . . even 
the sixties. Guests arrive, quiche and 
salad plus other high fibre stuff is 
swiftly consumed. 

Good talk with old friends and the 
afleriioon disappears, shades off into 
evening. Over-stuffed guests depart 
and I return to what awmts me tomor- 
row in the department. 


Tuesday 

Air of "high anxiety" in the atmos- 
phere. We re all on trial this week 
liecausc a last-minute HMl inspection 
is taking place. Staff arc assured that 
it's just another of their routine visits. 
Strange, though, because the HMIs 
were here in December. Oh well, after 
15 years of lecturing I should regard 
myself as an old pro.Swallow haroand 
im^ine myself being observed while 
trying to help final year students figure 
out wJial is thd difference between 
Marx and Weber. Second yeor 
arrives wjth rough draft (very 


One did not have to be a psephologist 
A || to be quite certain that it would come. 

Theinstiiutionitselfisquiteadmirable 
# I and to many parts of the world still 

S I enviable. Pericles remarked: "The sec- 

I H H I ret of liberty is courage", and in this 

' 1 1 general election campaign we will need 

■ t all the couratt we can screw up in (ace 
-I of a largely disgusting and discrediting 
Way 01 Conducting political debate. 

k ° '.!!* unnoticed but resolute nonsense. Tlie real campaign 

nrocJ!^ myscIf, very im- began, of course, a long time before 

Ml ”r official opening, indeed Parliament 

iri!*S out Friday and the mass media have long ago 
WkJ* turned oil discussion of politics into a 

Why irorry? Ac^^^^^^ continuous party hustin!^. The only 

conskfentlWnnVd political discourse is charge 

"Sf aid and counter-charge, accusation an^d 

loiy ana well up to standard. rebuttal, and a continuing suedo-staiis- 

■ tical rhetroic of rival figures on arbit- 
rary time-scales about employment, 
nrhl1V*crisiV investment, pubiicexpenditure. school 

"*■ attendance, indictable offences, prices 

M, day for evening teaching. Depart “TiS 

r„.7hSL'rhe“&'„"t^i Bet 7-o.ey’^;n“„t„l„; 

buzzing. "Who was observed?" "Any I kj ‘ of course eachofthew was 

wi?h. as“e%fa« 


Meditation 
in time 
of sorrow 


nrhl1V*crisiV investment, pubiicexpenditu're.''schooi 

"*■ attendance, indictable offences, prices 

M, day for evening teaching. Depart “TiS 

r„7hSL'rhe“&'„".^i Bet 7-o.ey’^;n“„tni„'"g 

buzzing. "Who was observed?" "Any kj ‘ of course eachofthew was 
comments?" Rumours fly in all direrJ ’ j?J ® 

3£5£fy5!‘‘r FS 

. . . . , , EEC), From neither discussion was il 

My evening student is particularly possible from amid the mutual accusa- 
wllaUyancecf with his research. Guc« tions to form the slightest idea of what 
those trips to the library with him paid the basic issues were about. Ever since 
off. He's really getting it together, the health service was established 



my head). EEC), From neither discui 

My evening student is particularly possible from amid the mut 

the slightest i< 


Chilean student materializes. He 
returns the article I loaned him and 
says he plans to critique it in his 
dissertation. Good to see him and he 
appears to have things under control. 
Does the department? That's the ques- 
tion! Get a good night's sleep. Tomor- 
row will be a heavy day. I 


out wJial is thd difference between 

Marx and Weber. Second year FlCIgi^ 

arrives with rough draft (very ... ... 

rough) of his research project. "But ^}^c-fhirty am and staff congregate 
wu haven’t said what you did in the 'The session appears to be a 

neld."Itcllhim. "Ohyes.ihat'sagood holding operation: an unsuccessful 
point," he replies, l-te disappears re- to cool us out. Difficult to 

liilth fMtf AM-I Lima. DCnfitfJltl? lfl0 tVlMninn a^iwi^ #«# 


successive governments have struggled 
to find some way of establishing r^on- 
al criteria for priorities within it (or of 
defeating the vested interests of the 
I consultants In the teaching hospitals), 

' and some way of stopping total de- 
' mand and expenditure from going 
throu^ the roof. These are genuine 
dilemmas and parties should have 
different policies, but neither dilemma 
nor policy ever seems to come across, 
only rivaiclaims based on funny figures 
ana muta! recrimination. 

Oidinaiy people realize that many 
things are very complicated, but they 
do not welcome being talked down to 
on this massive scale: very little 


Bernard Crick 


“really interested in", they can make 
considerable demands. The broadcast- 
ing media has triinalized and debased 
politics not through deliberate bias but 
through a cynical surrender to the 
politicians' interpretation of the statu- 
tory obligation to treat politics in a “ba- 
lanced manner". Politicians regard 
"balance" as equal numbers of politi- 
cians abusing each other face to face; 
balance has nothing whatever to do 
with any attempt at an objective analy- 
sis of issues. 


when studentsof politics are allowed m 
commeni. it is ,i narrow and iZK 
worthless leclmical capacity of 
ing election results. The V^ole 
ern tradition of u speculative. analvSl 
and criticnl approach to political dilem. 
mas has been reduced to this. I hav^ 
spilt a lot of ink defending the aeiivitvtrf 
politics against both pragmstisti iid 
Idealists, those who do not thinkit their 
business to raise issuesofprinriplealall 
(who will Mrve anyone) and those who 
would lock us m (or out of) their ooe 
Zion. But It now seems to need defend- 
ing against the politicians. They have 
never been of lower esteem, both edu- 
cated and ordinary people reurti them 
as ridiculous in their pnde ofparty sjid 
as cither insane or dishonest in claimliis 
that, for instance, unemployroent ii 
either an illusion or sometningripe^ 

a uick care, or that our own aelerreai 
cters or that we could "get out of* 
Europe. 

I am not urging the Scottish 
gha/nn of "Don’t vote, it only encour- 
ages them." Nor am i taking the lofty 
historical view of the late Senator 
Yeats: 

Stay at home and drink your beer ' 
And let the neighbours vote, 

Said the old man in the gold breeii- 

piste 

U/ufer the old stone cross. 

I will certainly cast a postal vole with 
some contempt, continue to be a bank- 
er's order member of my party (it takes 
away any annual crlse de eomdenet\ 
remember well Orwell's injundion 
that "no writer can be e loyal member 
of a political party", and perhaps gd 
out my old pro- Wilson window cara; 
Voter, give an honest curse 
Defend the bad agains the worse. 

VOTE LABOUR 
“In ixilitics one can never do more 
than decide which of two evils U the 




bad a nice chat aftenvards. Wh^ an«l attempted objectivity of their 

woiTy abbul? Double marie those dis- old hands. Or are soclolog- sports writmg. Not all proUfeed is on 

sertat ana and ns»/-k ih«m - ists list susd c nu« nf ,C_ . A_ _ is on 


worry about? Double marie those dis- ow, haws- Or are soclolog- sports writing. Not all proiefeed is on 

sertations and pack them off to assess- ****1®^* suspicious of such bureaucratic the same level: on thlnia that newsoan- 
jtenis tutor who Is grateful that that's organization? Maybe we're ers have dS 

finished. Five pm and time for tutorial L?® °_Vhe latent consequences. _ » 

with tlie part-time MA student. She lowing to hide. Fairness is surely the I 

should have aclearideaof her research Oops, almost forgot Union View 

area by now. It's already May and supposed to be available to > • 

mere IS hltle time left for supdr^on. applicants for next year. WTre i_ x* 

But (hen evening studenta work against ■ there's no one. due till r 

Ihe odds and .do need that «tra : 2prn? Will (7 to Mt in a bit o( shopping 'OO 
:.lutoring,^ProgTess: she’s finalteed her curing lunch. No time for shopping ^w% 
topic and is on her Way. , io*norww because we meet ^th the UO. Illv 

students to disous option choices • ' 

W6dn6iSdlfiV At 2pra 

Two lectures today. I'm ceriaih to be ^ 15* "B- People very keen « "Union 

observed. Crank up the motivation ^^o^ogy . after all, these 

threshold and eagerly await the aiu- Must remind myself that be- ^ ' because during the |»st three 

j— — pi-L!. ... cause Pve been doing soclolog for ^ become convinced that 


even then. Now Parliament and media SjfSniu TZie' 

a5S»Soulo'f'c^^ 

:ia 

assSESS” sssfbs?"”^- 

dqcile one. ; . ^ John Pliilpqt Curran. Lord Mayorof 
i ' Dublin in IWO. remarked: “Thecondi- 

Obviously the conduct of general fion on which God given Liberty to 
elections is a particularly disgusting oian Is eternal viguance." Ihe ifl* 
spectacle to (hose who think about violate part must watch out. At tesit 
and teach politics. It is additionally we won’t have to watch Slr. Kcith any 
galling and shame-making because .more. It is an Hi wind that ,\ . 

al committee A on academic free- friends in England. Since the early 
dom and tenure, the AAUP has over 1970s. the AAUP has maintained a 
the years promulgated (often with’ highly visible role In Washington advis- 


Is and . do need that ^tra ' apt In a bit o( shopping 

.^Progress; she’s finalised her awmg lunch. No time for shopping 
Id is on her Way. J^mojfojv b,ew 


Wednesday 

; Two lectures today. I'm ceriaih to be 


■ MA students ro disciiu option choired I 

vfor.ncxt yfear. , • j 

At 2pm (hera appears to.be a long 
.queue of eager applicants. Exhaust- 
: but fascinating. People vary keen 


, iwu leciurea luuBv. I m ceriBin 10 DC • j « , - 

; .observed. Crank up Hie motivation 
•J?'**,?'!*' «*stly awaU Ihe tt«- S 


threshold and eageHy await the stu- 
dents. -This is that time of year when 
one .often gives one's best lectures. A 


cause Tve been doih^ 
yeare doesn't mean .( 


cipies ana standards concerning about appropriate policies lor mgiici 
^adeniic freedom and tenure. Each education. D^uring the last two yean 
war our committee A staff respond to we have been an authoritative voice in 
mousands of inquiries and complaints, fighting the unprecedented attack 
Many romplaints are informally re- launched by the Reagan admluistra* 

, 7 of *>ott on federal finandal aid for sw- 

the Stan. Some,- however, result in dents and federal support for 
lormal Investi^tions. by ad hoc asso- research. 

SlSlS" to pub- For the most part, we. In cpaHtlon 

lisfred reports In the AAUP journal, with a numter of 3 ther national higher 

• • • 1 _ 


soclolog for 
lat ihe whold 


ypara 1 have become convinced that These reports can and do'Iead lo 
professors In both Great Britain and censure of administrations by the 
the United States are facing similar annual meeting of the AaOp A 
problems IhoOigh in distincliy diffe- unique dispute resolution system' has 
rent political, economic, and eduoa- thus evolved in the American higher 



one oiren gives one s best lectures. A \ 

•good aiidiehce for thp 10am. Lecture "** ‘TPressed- by the 

8ue: “Comparative Educational Social 

Mobillty"i Odd, isn’t it, how similar j ^ probably. make 

: the patierns of class mobility are iri the 5,^: J seminar group: some in- 
USfR wmpared to those In England? t 

.. o. . some certain that they have the right 
world-vjew. 


Oops - musn't say "yass" . . "Intel- 
ligentsia'' is Ihe proper term for those 
lucky ones who manage to gel into 
Soviet (ertia^. education. *nie inspect 
tor entered quietly after I was well 
^d^ay. (DooH loose .your, cooll) 


tion settings. But at the outset. I 
must tell you something about (he 
American Association or University 


thus evolved in the American higher 
education community. The profession 
ilsdf, relying principally upon reason 
and conclhotion, establishes and im- 


01 universiiy vwuv..,uuv«iu «»ouii 9 mc 9 anu im- 
Professore, which will indicate why we plamcnts.thc policies which heln.gov- 
are only pariially suited to share ideas ih® profesabnal relalionshiD^be- 

..-•u ,« .|.J„ , twesn fiiriiUii I Jl._. ' 


Saturday 


with ydu’in this particular column. 

some, members of the 


tween faculty members and adminis- 
trators. 

Irt^addition to the work of Conimit- 



tutor anpllwr. frantic, third yeor siu-: j an:metonb,and accounted fbri Optioria T„^' S ® * . cp ueotive ^ ^ 

. Idem. Final leciure iq polflicql sjoctold^ ate’ bxSialned;: ^estiSns aiivrareS 9 S® *>we approximately dCoOO SLSl' ^"5“ /" ■ the' icademic 
gy.atnoonUlheculininattoiibfa^ar^’s',' LbdSkoBROo^giouptttifwS 

: ; work. ■ Inspector : slips in -(cliffereQi !'On?brthS®p^^ TW ^puses acniss ihe. coSitty. *® P*5,f«»ion; and 

inspimtofi. almost' mmoHccd.by (he •:Sl55ent*radlfrdoworkhar^ wrttof iSu 

sluScius . . . blit: docs hot dsqa^ my ’\worih"dfepK AW? 

attention. Enthusiastic students crowd day-tlme^rWm onlyi' After SbiloS SSi®? preWnl Womw? 5® status of 

; round after lecture to discuss points; sessipn sfaff go feio a S 

.Lojjo afternoon session' with first ' .-aAayif Arnerfcai] colleges '.aild UnibaKiitA* e . .... ®r. yf til®.- Jeadinfi forces m 


education associations representing 
administrators, trustees and students, 
have been successful In turnli^ back 
the Reagan challenge. We have us^ 
traditional lobbying techniques, m- 
eluding extensive use of (he nationsi 
media, along with sound policy re^ 
March to offer a faculty pertpective to 
^vernment orfidals, legjslaton, ana 
the ‘general ' oublic on a yariely pt 
hi^er education Issues. . ' 

In spite of our'llmfted success at ine 
federal level, the continuing detenora- 
tlon of the American economy - "'® 

'have yet to see a recover In Am_^can 

[higher education - Has poa®d difScuic 
challenges at the state fcvcl. In staiw 
such as Michigan, Waihingtoa. Otf 
Son, and Idaho, tolb oublic and pn* 




MiiwiiiwM nbuiwii wiMi lUAk . ' niiu uii tiiv grUCllilig' .W( _ 

years while ehergetio colleagues do i GOhaerisua? Yes. UniSrlaintyTfor bW 
what I call oiir "lozy-susRn" routine, fttture. W® wOnder if anjfiJie really' 

The lask’ is to “scll’^ our ideas about 1 dlicletstancis or ap^dates the cjhertt 

research project areas which we will of our commitment to pro^dcaitbntt*' nriua^l^thaiiw.^! 

_L. J,. ... lattriB.rlMrOuracadfimlcleflrhlnoax- 


Si hcuKr"n academic 

uniSi.? '>«" .;one. of tHc Iwt 


fpcultiea facing lay-offo worae 

*^® f®'^ months, 1 have been ^ 

img lOrces in constant enntant with mv colleagues ta 


supervisee' next year to a discerning 
crowd. "We're going t6 research the 


black community. Yes, you can re- 
search Ihe black comniunlty even if .. . 
you're white because you can, resdarCb , - 
the white community." "Daricercise : !! 

. and sport - could Involi^ participant 
observation." Just think, slimming : ' 


of our commitment to;pro^dc aitlmP.*' 
latiiig, rigbrouf acadeinlc Icamiage'x*; 
' porience.-' ' • '•!.=, 


Abby Cronlh Jph^ 

thM hance 


J ioQ^ 
resdett 


experience 

le- to work 


ite community." ‘‘Dariccrclse : : 77»e duthar- Is a senloi^Jecturer lA brofds^ . and 

»rt- could involi^ participant MKlohgydepanpmtdf.North London *2™*®*."/. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Administration in the polytechnics i ' 


Union view 


Sir, - 1 too read with interest your 
leader of April 22 “A Civil Service for 
the polys" out my reaction was very 
different from that of Mr R. E. Cum- 
mings [TOES letters, May 6). I am not 
sure wnether he is attempting to emu- 
late Laurie Taylor's wit or whether his 
misunderstanding of the role of 
polytechnic administrators is genuine. 

It is one of the burdens of life for an 
administrator to have to treat all ideas 
of academics as worthy of serious 
coDsideration so 1 shall treat his com- 
meots as warranting debate. 

Mr Cummins assumes that the 
information technology revolution will 
enable all administrative processes to 
be mechanized thus drastically reduc- 
ing non-teaching staff. Although word- 
processing ana computerization are 
changing much of the routine work 
they nevertheless create systems de- 
sign work which req^uires higher level 
skills than those which are replaced. 

Much of the time of administrators is 
spent organizing activities which re- 
quire an understanding of the complex 
needs of staff and students, an appre- 
ciation of priorities and an ability to see 
links between different aspects of 
work. Administrative work tnerefore 
involves a measure of judgment which 
cannot be mechanized. 

Academics are also Involved in mak- 
ing judgments, particularly through 
the mecnanism or committees, which 
require administrative support. In the 
"old days" when institutions were tun 

Protestant dissent 

Sir, - The interesting letter of Profes- 
sor R. V. Jones {THES, May 6) 
presents a dear but incomplete 
account of the exclusion of Protestant 
dissenters from Oxford and Cambridge 
universities at the time of Joseph 
Priestley. More precisely, it concen- 
trates upon the. system whereby hol- 
ders of college and university offices 
were obliged bv the Act of Uniformity 
of 16^ to conform to Anglican ortho- 
doxy. But my letter of April 15 . was ■ 
concerned mainly with undergraduate 
degrees at fhe two universities, exchi- 
lioD from which encouraged the sons of 
dissenters to pursue a highly respect- 
ive equivalent at such academies as 
Warriagton and under such teachers as . 
Priestley. 

Here the situation was rather diffe- 
rent from that described by Professor 
Jonei. The exclusion of dissenters from 
UQ^rgtaduate degrees at the older 
i^ivetslltes was not achieved by the 
Act of Uoiformity of 1662 but by the 
ttstutes for Oxford and Cambridge 
universities themselves. From ISBl all 
"no matriculated over the age of 16 at 
O^rd had to subscribe to fhe 39 
^itries and the royal supremacy; from 
1616 a similar demand was made upon 
inose who graduated at Cambridge. It 
"o.uIq be wrong to describe these 
'•niveriily statutes ourely as selWm- 
PPsed ud I was carenil not to do so. But 
be equally erroneous lo assume 
,r !"®y were Imposed upon the 
“^"erslifes by Acts of Parliament. 
i»®y came into existence as a result of 


forecasts 

^.•^Your report {THES, April 29) on. 
r. number of students now 

forecast ^ the Department of Educa- 
IJpB aq^ ScieDce did not mention social t 


by tlie principal and a few clerks, 
academics had little say in determining 
Ihe character of the institution in which 
(hey worked. If academics and stu- 
dents contribute to decision-making, 
and monitoring and evaluating of the 
results of those decisions, they require 
professional administrators to imple- 
nient their decisions and provide the 
information for subsequent analysis. 

While much non-teaching work is 
routine, clerical and able to be mecha- 
nized, no one should underestimate 
the complicated judgments involved in 
administering such topics as the defini- 
tion of "ordinary residence", course 
validation or advice on the interpreta- 
tion of assessment regulations. 

Yours faithfully, 

HARRIET GREENAWAY, 
Academic Registrar, 

Bristol Polytechnic. 


Sir, - You make the point in your 
leader "A Civil Service tor the polys", 
that a move away from polytechnic 
exclusivity, in connextion with the 
development of the professional admi- 
nistrator's role in higher and further 
education, would be welcome. 

In fact, a broader base already 
exists: the Association of College Reg- 
istrars and Administrators. As rer as 1 
know ACRA is the only association to 
which senior administrators, both in 
higher education (on both sides of the 

the interplay between the interests of 
the crown and its agents on the one 
hand and the main political factions in 
the universities on the other. The 
process Is neatly summed up by Dr 
Penry Williams in chapter nine of The 


percent to '143-15.9 per cent. 

tniS® in births has been very' 
P®Bfer arnongst working class 
Mi? ,^ban amonpt middle class 
wlues and as (regrettably) worUng- 
ciw femfUes ait much less likely to 
chiWren to university this 
[«uW haVe the effeetbf raising the age' 
PWi^pation rate; , 

J hive done tomfe crude calculations 
*bat the sodal class 
^[r«ted demand for university places 
SLS5? by. bnly 2 per cent 

1986 and 199'7 while, total 
; births corresponding to 
d2? cntiy willTiavc 

> ^(npits-Educaition'Scibnce and Arts 


Penry Williams in chapter nine of The 
Ttidor Regime with the words: “The 
crown did not insist upon exact un- 
iformity of government in the two 
universities." 

It will be seen, therefore, that Priest- 
ley and his fellow dissenters, scientists 
or. otherwise, were no.t prevented by 
Acts of Mrliament from reading for 
degrees at Oxford or Cambridge. It is 
also clear that these internal university 
statutes took effect well before the Act 
of Uniformity of 1662. That measure 
applied to the entire body of the 
English clergy which^ of course, in- 
cluded masters and fellows of Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges. It did not, 
however, apply to undemaduates, 
and undergraduate subscription did 
not follow as a matter of course from 
the Act of Uniformity but pre-dated it 
^ 81 ears at Oxford and by 16 years at 
Cambridge. 

That such practices were not im- 

E used upon the universities from above 
well inuslratcd by their diversity. Al 
Cambridge it was even possible Tor a 
dissenter to matriculate and to study 
liis chosen subject for the appropriate 
period without submitting to the 39 
Articles test - and then to depart 
without a degree, islher than accept 
the requirement to subscribe at gra- 
duation. Even the abolition jfor non- 
(heolorical degrees) of subscription for _ 


Youth guidance 

Sir, - We are one of the agencies 
involved in iheprovision of (raining for 
supervisors In inc Youth Opportuiutles 
Programme and the Youth Training 
Scheme, referred to in Roacr Crow- 
ther's letter {THES, Apnl 22). Part of 
-our work for the Manpower Services 
Commission has been to seek to limit 
the use of the term “counseUing"^ 
Instead we have promoted "guidance 
• as the most relevant umbrella term to 
cover a range of activities wherew an 
indidividuaf may be cncouraKd to 
take increasing responsibility for he 
derisions and choices that relate to nis 
or her own peRonal, vocational and 
educational oeyelopmedt. 

CouhreUing islone, but only one, of 
this ratiK. In particular, it can, only be 
. rr ivl .k.nnla nfhn Vniuntail- 


binary line) and further education , can 
belong. Indeed ACRA is this year 
celebrating its first 25 years and will 
shortly establish a national secretariat 
in collaboration with the Association 
of College Prin^als. 

Although ACRA recognizes the im- 
portance of meeting the special needs 
of different groups of administrators in 
higher and Turther education, it also 
feels that much could be gained from 
closer collaboration between such 
groups. For this reason, the association 
IS currently planning to explore in more 
detail, avenues for closer cooperation 
which it first put forward in 1982. 

I believe that all administrators in 
higher and further education . however 
large or small their institutions, share a 
common interest in developing effi- 
cient and effective management sys- 
tems which can responcT to a wide 
variety of requirements. The need to 
share expertise and experience will 
become increasingly important as 
approaches to the process of education 
itself change in line with technological 
progress. T hope, therefore, that the 
other organizations active in this area 
will feel able to take a full part in the 
detailed discussions about closer coop- 
eration which ACRA is initiating. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. G. COOK, 

President, Association of College Reg- 
istrars and Administrators, 

Trent Polytechnic. 

undergraduates took placea separate- 
ly; at Oxford by the Act of 1854 (17 & 
18 Viet. c. 81) and at Cambridge by the 
Act of 1856 (19 & 20 Viet. cTlS). The 
University losts Act of 1871, to which 
Professor Jones refers, abolished reli- 


gious tests for college fellowships and 
for most other academic offices, not for 
undergraduate degrees. 

The religious requirements at the 
Scottish universities were hardly com- 
parable, since they did not constitute a 
Barrier to English dissenters, many of 


Ipe ComnUttee’s Kfth Report 


tokes place wiminBcicaiaiiMui«*««y > 

agreed contract. Clearly, this vdlun- 
lary reqiliremenl is easily misunde^ 
stood, and many s«R®''visors, fotort 
managers may see ®, 

useful means of control or ™JJ"' 

directed ' paternahraymaternaJism. 

The attomiit to ®njSW® 
tutors in clarifyinglfite 
air of QUri training and development 

'work. : ; • 

The coyrscs we organize, usually of; 


tutors at Warrington Academy 
(George Walker and Nicholas 
Gayton) were products of Glasgow 
University, while Priestley himselfwas 
awarded' and honorary XID by (he 
Univeirity. of EdinbUreb In 1764. 

The Tbst Act of 1673, which was.the 
subject of my original letter, might be 
described as the pinnacle of a highly 
elaborgte test system which pervaded 
most aspects or public life tor more 
than two centuries. That system had so 
many ramifications, inconsistencies 
and loopholes, and arose over so long 
a period of time, that generalizations 
about its nature are not always easy to 
make. Partly for tJiis reason the process 
by which It was dismantled in the 
nineteenth century turned out to be an 
exceedingly gradual and piecemeal 
one. 

Yours faithfully; 

0. M. DirCHFIELD, ’ 

University of Rent. 


three day’s duration, are focused on 
“Guidance Skills; Working with fndi- 
viduals". In such courses we help 
supervisors to explore the many pre- 
conceptions they have about this area 
In general, and about counselling in 
particular. The feedback we receive 
from participants pleases us most when 
they make such comments as "now I 
see something of the complexity of 
counselling” or “how I know the sort of 
skills 1 need to develop”. 

Yours faithfellvi . 
jOHNMILL^. ^ - 

Head, Trainingand Development Unit 
(post School), ^ ^ 

National Institute for Careers Educa- 
tion and C ounselling. 

^miind Rubbra " 7^ 7 
sir, - In your Issue of May .6 you 
published a photograph concerning 
this library's acquisition pf musiral 
manuscripts of Edmund Rubbra. The 
caption describes • Dr Rubbra • as a 
"hinclecnth-century" composer. I 
hope you willpubUsh a correction of 
this, which should of course read 


caption oesenoes i.»r auuuih n 
"hinclecnth-century" composer. I 
hope you willpubUsh a correction of 
this, which should of course read 
^«lwentieth centuiy". Dr Rubbra did 
not Uve in the.nineteenth century Md, 
happily, Is very much alive indeed. 
Yours faithfully, 

D.P. WALEY, ' . 

Keeper of ManuscriptSi . 

The British Libraiy. 


Tunisian 

warning 

Sir, - The University of Tunis recently 
placed an advertisement in Vte THEs 
for three posts within its department of 
English. As former lecturers in that 
department, we feel that anyone who 
has responded to the advertisement 
should Be aware of the circumstances 
that have led to these vacancies. 

Four lecturers - three of them 
English, the other Irish - recently 
received notification that their contacts 
were not to be renewed beyond the 
present acadernic year. No warning 
was given, and no official e.splanalion 
has been provided. Unofficially, they 
have been led to believe that the 
administration of the faculty of letters 
wishes to "Tunisify" the start of ihe En- 
glish department. Such an explanation 
only ados insult to injuty when they see 
the jobs they have held torseverol years 
so rapidly offered to other British 
teachers. 

There would seem to be a close 
connexion between these dismissals 
and an event which took place last 
summer in the department of English 
at Tunis. As a reraonse lo the summary 
dismissol of an English lecturer three 
weeks before the end of the academic 
year, her colleagues boycotted a meet- 
ing of the department. All those who 
boycotted the meeting, and whose 
contracts could be le^ly terminated 
this ycRir, have had them terminated. 
There were two British lecturers who 
chose not to boycott the meeting: they 
have been retained. 

We suggest that any British lecturer 
replacing those who have been dismis- 
sed will be encoura^ng the University 
of Tunis to think that it can dismiss any 
foreign lecturer who nttenrots to stand 
upforminimal standards of profession 
af behaviour. 

We would, in any case, urge anyone 
who considers accepting employment 
at the University ot Tunis to contact 
the AUT. It will be able to confirm 
I what we say.in this letter, and also to 
provide information on the many ways 
, in which the Tunisian Ministry of 
; Higher Education has, in recent years, 
, failed to honour its agreement with 
I British lecturers. 

Yount faithfiill 


University of Durham, 

WILLIAM EDE, 
Chipping. Norton, Oxon. 


Continuing education 

Sir, - Your reporter(n/£5, April 29) 
appears to have missM the main point 
or my statement to the National insti- 
tute of Adult Education conference. 

1 do believe that a shift away from 
the current overwhelming emphasis on 
conventional, full-time higher educa- 
tion would provide more sensibly and 
adequately for the needs of more 
people. Of course the universities will 
not wish to see a cjiange - it is they who 
benefit from the current imbalance - 
but those of us genuinely committed to 
an extensiob 01 continuing education 
should not refrain from questioniM.to 
avoid challenging our Colleagues. Ber- 
nacd Jennings may see this as divisive. I 
.would argue (hat the prerent situation 
is more fundamentally divisive In con- 
centrating resources on a smhil minor- 
ity. It is accepted only because it is the 
status quo. 

However, my concern at the confer- 
ence was simply to establish that the 
issue should be squorely faced; that we 
should be prepared to ask the question 
“ifresourcesarelitiuied, are vve willing 
to see s redistribution to provide more 
continuing educatioii?'* 

' I must also make it clear that I Wes, 
andahuexpreraine personal vic^ and 
not, speaking. on belialf if the,' Open 
University Studepts Associotioiii . 

Yours faithfully, ■ 

PAM McNAY, ‘ 

Immediate past president, | 

Open .University , Students Assocla- 
tioni..' 

[Letters for publication should- arrive 


Education as 
an election 
issue 

After four years of campaigning 
against eovernment cutbacks, trying to 
ifefend jobs and fight off the threat of 
student loans, you would think the 
advent of a general election would be a 
godsend to educational and student 
unions. Ifonly it were so simple. What 
looks like (he lobbyists’ and pressure 
groups' dream , the moment MPs are at 
their most vulnerable, turns out to be 
far more complicated. 

Firing off with both barrels at a 
sitting goveiTiment with a comfortable 
majority is accepted as par for the 
course. Entering the hurting during 
the run up to a general election, when 
the government of the country is at 
stake, is quite another matter. First 
there is the Representation of the 
Peoples Act to consider. Also the 
union's constitution, os well ns the 
sensitivities of those members who, 
despite their attendance at lobbies of 
parliaments, pickets of senates and 
even strongly worded letters about the 
minister to TYir Times, still remain 
members of a party (Conservative or 
otherwise) whose policy on education 
is not quite in keeping with (hat of (heir 
union. Wouldn’t it be farcasier lo keep 
our heads out of the firing line and wait 
for the outcome to be dedded for us? 

While it may be easier, it’s' not a 
realistic option for the National Union 
of Students after the wayeduention has 
suffered at the hands of (his and 
previous governments. So once again 
we have joined other higher and furtli- 
er education unions in order to raise 
the case of post-school education, and 
the interests of the joint membership 
as an election issue. Out have come the 
slogans "This time vote for educa- 
tion", "Education makes econom'ic 
sense" . "For a government that uses its 
brains" and “Great oaks from little 
biological sciences departments grow" 
- aniT off to the marginals we go. 


I Despite the arrival.. of tl)®' 

I Liberal alliance It is still possible to 
I make . an educated guess at w)iere the 
^ magipals are and which have (he 
concentrations of rtudents and staft 
who could affect the outcome of the 
vote. Birmingham Northfield, with its 


by Tderday mdntl/u. They should be 
ps -shor/ as possUtle ana written bn 
one. side of 'they papet The editor 
reserves the r^ht to eitt, oe amend 
, them if necessary. ■' 


highliwted, we have taken the lowest 
possible figure for the likely number of 
regisleredstudents. 

But will it make any difference if we. 
cannot actually recommend who to 
vdfe for or express a preference? I 
think it will. We do not want to be. 

. ignored and post-school education to 
M forjgotten py.lbe competing parties.- 
We have set out tp'see that this does; 

• not happen, add . that ' education ' is 
pushed to the forefront of the election' 

■ debate. ' ' i. 

Campus meetings will be arranged 
where questions of post-school educa- 
. tion will he put, the answers to which 
will be publicized without bias or 
comment. Leaflets will go out and 
posters will be put up. Andall promises . 
01) the part of candidates will oe noted 
careftiliy, and every commitment fol- 
lowed up. And'aince the final vote will- 
be by secret ballotj new MPs will head 
offlo London with the laisting impress- 
ion that they could .just owe their 
election success to their brUUanl hand- 
ling df the education issue. And we in 
turn have a ^enc| for life; drat least for 
the lifetime of the next parliament . We . 
hope they’ll remember the night they, 
stood. up in Crpnt.-of 1,000 'Students' 
nnd sajdi .'T wpuld rather go to North-, 
era Ireland with Ken Liri^tone thaoi 
vote, for studetat loans." &cause;we 
certainly will.. 

! Neil Stewajft 


' The aiilhor is ptfisidehi of the f 
V. Uniotf - of Students. . 


Nffiiomrf 






